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INTRODUCTION. 


'the human mind, it is univerſally allowed 
that there is not any one more inſtruct- 
ing and amuſing than in beholding the wonders 


| A M ONG the many ſtudies, which engage 


of Nature and Art, which, while it entertains, 


inſpires us with juſt ideas of the ſurpriſing works of 
Divine Providence. Love for the places of their birth 


is implanted in the breaſt of all men, the knowledge 


1 of which ought to be the chief object that ſhould 


attract their attention: But it is obſervable, that 
moſt of our young Nobility and Gentry, ſeem to 
be natives of foreign countries and ſtrangers in 


1 their own; or to ſpeak more familiarly, they can 


minutely dwell upon the magnificent ſtructures of 
France, Spain, and Italy; when they are not able 
to deſcribe a ſingle county in England, Wales or 
Scotland. Whether this extravagant peculiarity 


| ariſes from an innate deſire of finding ſomewhat 


more remarkable in things at a diſtance, than at 


| home, we will not here inquire into: Certain it 


is, that the intereſt of every Briton ought to be, 
to gain a knowledge of his own country, before 
that of any other, more eſpecially as the works of 
Nature and Art are ſo abundantly diſtributed 


therein. But as ſome literary aſſiſtance is required 
for 


( w-) 


for this accompliſhment, it is to be lamented, 
that the generality of readers are deprived of it, 
either -by works too voluminous or expenſive, 
or by others too ſuperficial and innaccurate to fa- 
tisfy an inquiſitive mind. Folio volumes indeed of 
particular cqunties, may be had, but ſuch elaborate 
performances do not come within the limits of 
one, who wiſhes to have a conciſe and perfect ac- 
count wit in a moderate purchaſe. To obviate 
theſe. difficulties, therefore, to {uch who deſire a 
proper information of their county, this work is 
undertaken as a medium between each extreme, in 
(which every dry and barren ſubje& will be care- 
fully avoided, and nothing inſerted but what is cu- 
rious, entertaining, and improving: So that the 
inquiſitive traveller may have an opportunity of 
carrying with him in his pocket a clear and conciſe 
account of every thing that is remarkable and 
worthy of obſervation in his tour. 
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GRE AT-BRITAIN in GENERAL. 


REAT-BRITAIN, which comprehends 
| England, Wales and Scotland, is divided 
into South and North Britain, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of England and Scotland. Wales, which 
is included in England, was incorporated with 
it in 1535, in the reign of Henry the Eighth. Scot- 
land was united with them both by the fifth of 
Q. Anne, 1707. Theſe three together conſtitute 
one of the richeſt, largeſt and beaurifulleſt iſlands in 
the known world, being ſix hundred and fifty-eight 
miles long, three hundred broad, and contains ſe- 
venty-ſeven thouſand two hundred and forty-four 
ſquare miles. | TE 

The form of England, or South-Britain, is trian- 
gular, having Scotland on the north, the German 
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4 lea on the eaſt, and the Engliſh channel on the ſouth, 
; | | which 
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which divides it from Ireland, between two degrees 3 


caſt, and ſix degrees twenty minutes welt longitude ; 
and between fifty and fifty- ſix degrees north latitude. 

Scotland, or North Britain, excluſive of its iſlands, 
lies between the firſt degree thirty minutes and the 
ſixth _ weſt longitude ; between the fifty-fourth 
degree forty minutes and the fifty: eighth degree thirty 
minutes north latitude; bounded by the Caledonian 
ſea on the north; by the German ſea on the eaſt ; by 
the river Tweed, Cheviot-hills, the river Erſk and 

Solway Frith, on the South, which divides it from 
England. 

We ſhall not take up our reader's time with a te- 
dious account of the origin of the people, or the de- 
rivation of the names Anglia, Britannia, &c. as it 
will not be conſiſtent with our work, but recommend 
Bochart and Camden to ſuch who deſire a particular 
information on thoſe ſubjects. 

The air of this Iſland is very temperate, being 
neither exceſſive cold in winter, nor ſultry hot in 
ſummer, This (as an ancient author juſtly remarks“) 
is owing to the warm vapours and moderate breezes 
that are continually ariſing from the fea which would 
never happen from the power of the ſun alone; 
this likewiſe ſerves to purify the air, and keep it in 
a conſtant agitation, which renders the inhabitants of 
this country leſs ſubject to any remarkable epidemical 
diſeaſes, ſo common to other countries : and though 
there are ſome in the ſame latitude which enjoy a 
purer air and more ſerene and ſettled weather, yet 
take England in general, except ſome particular ſpots, 
no country can boaſt a more perpetual verdure, nor 
people in general more healthful, as may be proved 
trom many remarkable inſtances of longevity. 

The face of this iſland is agreeably diverſified with 
arable land, meadows, woods, rivers, and here and 
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GREAT-BRITAIN IN GENERAL. +5 


there riſing. hills, which affords a pleaſing variation 
to the eye of the traveller. Several ſorts of grain, 
root and herbs, are produced here in great ahundance. 
and were no ſecret fraudulent practices uſed, there 
would be not only grain ſufficient; for home con- 
ſumption, but alſo for exportion. Timber is in 
great plenty, and the oak growed in England is no 
where to be equalled. There are many mines of 
copper, iron, tin and lead: great quantities of the 
two laſt are annually exported, which ſerves to bring 
the wealth of other nations into England. I hey have 
coal-pits, which afford excellent coal. The gardens 
and orchards have great numbers of fruit- trees, which 
have been introduced here from foreign countries, this 
iſland having ſcarce any fruit natural to che ſoill. 

There are great herds of cattle in this kingdom, 
which are of a large ſize and well fed: it alſo greatly 
abounds in flocks of ſheep, whoſe, wool is famous 
throughout the world, and 1s one of the chief articles 
of Britiſh commerce, making the fineſt and moſt ſer- 
viceable cloth; they breed a great number of horſes, 
not only fit for coaches, carriages, and for war, but 
likewiſe for the diverſions of racing and hunting. 
The feathered creation they have not only plenty of, 
common in other countries, but many other kinds, 
eſpecially in the northern iſlands, where they are ſo 
numerous, that the inhabitants can neither conſume 
nor vend half of them. Their fowls and eggs afford 
a conſiderable trade for food, and their feathers for 
bedding and other uſes; their fat is uſed by the 
PR not only in many caſes where it is neceſſary, 

ut likewiſe for medicine. 

Several rivers water this fertile iſland, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Thames, the Medway, the 
Seine, and the Trent, which will be ſeparately de- 
ſeribed in their reſpective counties they run through. 
We have accounts of very extenſive woods and foreſts 
in this iſland formerly ; at preſent, the New Foreſt, 
Dean, 
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Dean, Sherwood and Windlor, are thoſe of "the 
teſt note that remain. 1 07 
The fiſheries of Great Britain are very conſiderable 
and very advantageous, particularly thoſe of the cod, 
falmon and herrings, which employ a vaſt number of 
hands, and are barrelled and exported in great quan- 
tities to the continent. Indeed Scotland has a better 
opportunity of catching and curing the herrings at a 
leſs expence than England, and their ſituation is ex- 
tremely commodious for exportation, ſo that the 
Scotch merchants can ſooner cohvey their fiſh to 
foreign parts than the nne _ are our greateſt 
rivals in this trade. | 
In brief, Great-Britain has eveby advnricage to give 
it the ſuperiority over every other kingdom, being 
ſituated fo happily,” as enables them to extend their 
commerce almoſt to all parts of the inhabited world; 
the prodigious number of inland trading towns, the 
opportunity they have of manufacturing their own 
, and the uſeful articles produced by the labour 
of the induſtrious, joined to the connection kept up 


between the capital and the moſt diſtant counties, en- 


titles it not only to the denomination of a large, but 


alſo of an en en and euren king- 
dom. 
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* metropolis of England, (and we may with 
propriety ſay) of the univerſe, claiming its pre- 
cedence over every other city, not only for its extent, 
buildings and ſituation, but likewiſe for its trade, 
wealth and number of inhabitants, is ſo antient, that 
its foundation is difficult to be trace... 
41 It is ſituated about ſixty miles from the ſea, which 
diſtance prevents it from the danger of being ſur- 
rrized by the fleets of foreign enemies, or being 
annoyed by the moiſt vapours of the ſea, Seated by 
nature on an eaſy aſcent from the ſouth, by the fide 
of the river Thames, whoſe winding courſe gives it 
the form of a creſcent or bent bow, makes its ſituation 
commodious to have a communication, either by land 
or water with the remoteſt corners of the kingdom; 
the circumjacent fields abundantly ſupply it with 
many materials for building, as clay for bricks, 
gravel, loom, &c. ſtone, wood, coals, &c. are 
brought hither by water carriage, fo that there is not 
ga ſingle neceſſary for the convenience of human life, 
bdut London is turniſhed with in great abundance. 
Formerly this city was encompaſſed by a ftrong 
wall, ſome remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen, 
through which were ſeveral gates and poſterns, viz. 
che Peſtern by the Tower, Aldgate, hiſhopſgate, Moor- 
Ez te, Cripplegate, Alderſgate, Newgate, Ludgate and 
LIES 2ridgegate, only one of which (Newgate) is at this 
preſent time ſtanding, the reſt being pulled down, for 
the beautifying the city, and to render a freer circu- 
lation of air through the different ſtreets, for the 
health and convenience of the inhabitants. Round the 
above wall for its greater ſtrength and better defence 
large and deep ditch was made, which at firſt was 
4. B kept 
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kept carefully cleaned and maintained, but in time 
being neglected, became narrow and filthy, and in 
the year 1606, when the city well cleanſed their ditches 
and common ſewers, flood-gates were made therein 
in Holborn-ditch and Fleet-ditch, ſince which time 
they have been either filled up, or arched over and 
houſes built thereon. 

Antiently the City of London was watered by 
ſeveral ſtreams, by the Thames on the ſouth, by the 
river Wells on the Weſt, by a water from Walprook, 
and a fourth water called the Bourn, which ran thro” 
Langbourn Ward, watering that part on the eaſt; and 
on the weſt by another great water called Oldbourn, 
which ſprung out of the earth where the bars ſtood, 
and had its tall into the wells ; but the city extend- 
ing itſelf, wells were dug, and ducts employed to 
ſupply the ſeveral neighbourhoods with ſpring water, 
ſuch as Holy-well, Clement's-well, Clerks or Clerken- 
well, and many others, beſides conduits, pools, &c. 
but though all theſe methods were taken to ſupply 
London with water, they were ſtill inſufficient, there- 
tore Gilbert Sandford obtained a grant to convey wa- 
ter from the village of Tyburn, by pipes of lead into 
the city. And in the year 1582, one Peter Morrice 
erected an engine near London-bridge, by which he 
raiſed a great quantity of water and conveyed it into 
all parts of the city, to the great convenience of the 
inhabitants: there have been alſo many other waters 
brought into the city by ingenious perſons, but Sir 
Hugh Middleien, who, at his own coſt and expence, 
brought the New River from Chadwell and Amvell 
to the north ſide of London near Iſlington, deſerves 
our particular notice and remembrance. 

As the city of London, chiefly owes it's health and 
wealth to the river Thames, we ſhall ſay a few words 
on that noble ſtream. This river takes it's riſe from 
the ſide of a little hill in the plains of Cotſwold in 
Glouceſterſhire, above a mile from Tetbury = the 
ame 
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ſame County, near unto the Foſſe, (an highway ſo 
called of old) where it was named Js or the Ouſe, 
and running towards the eaſt meets with the Cirne, 
from thence continues its meandrous courſe, receiv- 
ing ſeveral ſtreams by the way, to London. From 
whence it haſtens to meet the ſea, joining with ſeve- 
ral waters in its paſſage, and laſt of all Falls into the 
Medway, near the mouth of it; being in length, reck- 
oned by land, one hundred and eighty miles, 

There were formerly but twenty-five Wards in the 
City of London, but the Mayor, Commonalty and 
Citizens of London, having purchaſed the liberties 
of the Borough of Southwark, in the year 1550, 
appointed it to be a ward of London, and ſo made 


twenty-ſix wards ; the antiquities, curioſities, and 


public buildings of each of which we ſhall regularly 
deſcribe ; beginning with 


T owER-STREET WAR D. 


Which is the firſt ward in the eaſt part of the city, 
and derives its name from the principal ſtreet therein. 
It extendeth from the ſaid tower in the eaſt, almoſt 
to Billingſgate in the weſt, one half of the tower, the 
ditch on the welt ſide, and bulwarks adjoining, ſtand 
within that part, where the antient wall of the city 
went from the poſtern-gate ſouth to the river Thames, 
before the Tower was built. 


The Towss, 


This antique fabric is rendered venerable for the 
notice taken of it in hiſtory, and is famous for 
many tragical adventures. 

This fortreſs takes its name from the great white 


ſquare tower, in the middle thereof, built by William 
the 
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the Conqueror, in 1076, as a retreat for himſelf and 
followers in caſe of any inſurrection of the Lon- 
doners, of whom he was extremely jealous. His 
ſon William Rufus, ſurrounded it with a ſtrong 
wall and bulwarks on all ſides, and fortified it with 
a deep and broad ditch, and likewiſe erected a royal 
manſion on the ſouth ſide, wherein divers kings and 
queens have ſince reſided. The buildings within 
the walls have been gradually increaſing for ſome 
time, ſo that the place now appears ta Be rather a 
town than a fortrels. 

The Tower is ſituated extremely pleaſant and con- 
venient, eaſtward of the City of London, and near 
enough to cover it from invaſion by water. It is 
parted from the Thames by a narrow ditch and a 
convenient wharf, to which it has a communication 
by a drawbridge, for the readier iſſuing and recely= ?- 
ing naval or military ſtores, On this wharf there isn 
a Jong and beautiful platform, on which are planted 
ſixty-one pieces of cannon, elegantly mounted on 
iron carriages. Theſe are fired off on ſtate or any 
public rejoicing days, Within the walls, parallel 
to the wharf is another platform, called the Ladies 
Line, it being much frequented by them in the ſum- 
mer, it is ſeventy yards in length, and exceeding 
— ſhaded within by a lofty row of trees, and 

aving a delightful proſpect without of the ſhipping 
on the river Thames, and a continual moving ſcene 
of boats pafſing and repaſſing thereon. You aſcend 
this line by ſtone ſteps, and you may walk thereon 
nearly round the walls of the tower without interrup- 
tion. In your courſe are three batteries, the firſt 
called the Devil's Battery, where is a platform of 
ſeven pieces of cannon, though on the battery itſelf 
are 4 five; the next is called the Sore Hattery, 
defended by eight pieces of cannon, and the laſt is 
named the Wooden Battery, mounted with fix pieces; 
all theſe are nine pounders. | 


The 
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The principal entrance into this fortreſs is by a 
gate to the weſt, of a ſufficient height and width to 
admit coaches and heavy carriages ; which muſt firſt 
paſs over a ſtrong ſtone bridge, built acroſs the 
ditch. There is another entrance for foot paſſengers 
over the draw-bridge to the wharf, which is only di- 
vided from the main land by two gates at each end, 
opened every day at a ſet hour, for a free intercourſe 
between the inhabitants of the Tower, the city and 
its ſuburbs. There is alſo a water-gate commonl 
called Traitors-Gate, through which it has been cul 
tomary to convey ſtate- priſoners, and ſeldom opened 
on any other occaſion ; but the lords committed to 
the Tower, on account of the late rebellion, were 
brought in through the main entrance, Over this 
gate is 4 handſome regular building, terminated at 
each end, with two baſtions, or round towers, on 
which are embraſſure for cannon, but there are at 

reſent none mounted. In this building are the in- 
rmary, the mill and curious water - works, that 
ſupply the Tower with water. 

The government of the Tower is committed to a 

racing officer, called the Conſtable of the Tower, 
his poſt being of great importance at all coronations 
and other ſtate ceremonies, having the crown and 
the reſt of the regalia in his cuſtody, the perſon, 
therefore, appointed to this office, is commonly a 
peer of the realm. He hath under him a lieutenanc 
and deputy-lieutenant, commonly called governor, 
whoſe offices are likewiſe of great dignity, a tower- 
major, gentlemen-porter, gentleman-garter, four quar- 
ter-gunners, and forty warders, whole uniform is the 
ſame with the king's yeomen of the guard. Upon 
their heads they wear round flat crowned caps, tied 
round with bands of party-coloured ribbons : their 
coats are peculiarly made, but very becoming, with 
large ſleeves and flowing ſkirts, and are of fine ſcar» 
kt cloth, laced round the edges and ſeams with ſe- 
veral 
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veral rows of gold lace, and girt round their waiſt 
with a broad laced girdle. Upon their breaſts and 
backs they wear the king's ſilver badge, repreſenting 
the thiſtle and roſe, on which are the letters G. R. i. e. 
King George, in capitals. | 

The White Tower, is ſituated almoſt in the centre, 
and is a large, ſquare irregular building, having four 
watch towers, different from each other, one of 
which is converted into an obſervatory, for which 
purpoſe its ſituation ſeems well adapted. The top 1s 
covered with flat leads, from whence the eye com- 
mands a delightful and extenſive proſpect, over the 
"city and its environs ; there is likewiſe on the top a 
ciſtern, or referyoir, being ſeven feet deep, nine 
broad, and about ſixty in length, it is ſupplied 
with water from the Thames by a curious water en- 
gine, for the uſe of the garriſon in time of need. 

This building conſiſts of three very lofty ſtories, 
under which are ſpacious and commodious vaults, 
chiefly uſed for the keeping of ſalt-petre. On the 
firſt ſtory are two noble rooms, one of which is a ſmall 
armoury for the ſea ſervice; in the other are many cloſets 
and preſſes, fitted with warlike tools and other inſtru- 
ments of death. In the ſecond ſtory are two other 
floors, one chiefly filled with arms, the other with arms 
and armourers tools, In the upper ſtory are kept 
matches, ſhcep-ſkins, tanned hides, &c. and in a 
fmall apartment called Julius Cæſar's Chapel, are 
kept the records and other papers relative to the pri- 
vileges of the place. The models of all new in- 
vented inſtruments of deſtruction preſented to go- 
vernment are alſo lodged here. 

Oppoſite to this tower, is a church or chapel, de- 
dicated to St. Peter ad Vincula, or St. Peter in Chains. 
This ſtructure merits very little deſcription. It was 
built for the accommodation of the royal family, 
(who formerly reſided in the Tower) and is a plain 


Gothic ſtructure, void of all ornament. Here are 
interred 
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interred the bodies of Q. Anne Bullen, Q. Catherine 
Howard, Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, Jobn 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland, and James duke of 
Monmouth, who were executed either in the Tower or 
on the Hill. 

Northward of the White Tower, is a noble build- 
ing called the Grand Store-houſe, and is two hundred 
and forty-five feet long and ſixty broad. This ſtruc- 
ture was begun by King James II. and finiſhed by 
King William. It is built of brick and ſtone, and 
on the north ſide is a ſtately door- caſe, adorned with 
four columns, an entablature, and triangular pedi- 
ment of the Doric order. Under the pediment are 
the king's arms enriched with very ornamental tro- 
phy work. 

In this building we are ſhewn the ſmall armoury, 
in which are arms for near eighty thouſand men. 
This is one of the greateſt and moſt admired curioſi- 
ties of its kind in Europe, the different forms in 
which the arms are diſpoſed affords the curious and 
diſcerning ſpectator, an opportunity of admiring the 
ingenious performances of art, in ſo beautiful and 
artificial arrangement of a wilderneſs of arms, all 
bright and ſhining, and fit for ſervice at a moment's 
warning. (To ſee this you pay /ixpence if alone, if in 
company three-pence.) 

On the ground floor, under the ſmall armoury, is 
the Royal Train of Artillery, where are a great num- 
ber of braſs and iron cannon, together with ſponges, 
ladles, and other implements of war, wherewith the 
walls are ornamented, and beſide trophies of ſtand- 
ards, colours, &c. taken from the enemy, it is now 
adorned with the tranſparent and well-coloured pic- 
tures, brought hither from the fire-works played off 
at the concluſion of the peace of Aix la Chapelle.. 
(The fight of this coſts t i enge in company, ſingly 
four -pence.) 

To the eaſt of the bite Tower, is a plain brick 
building, called the Horſe Armeury, wherein beſide 
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ſeveral very curious ſuits of armour, coats of mail, &c. 
Many of our moſt illuſtrious kings and heroes are re- 
preſented, equipped in ſhining armour, and fitting on 
horſeback. (I he price of ſeeing this is 7hree-pence in 
company, and ſingly fix-pence.) 

Southward of the White Tower, the Spaniſh ar- 
moury is ſituated, wherein the ſpoils of the Invincible 
Armada are repoſited, and are a laſting monument of 
the ſignal victory obtained by the Engliſh over the 
whole naval power of Spain, and which adds luſtre to 
the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth; beſides theſe 
trophies, (many of which were intended as inſtru- 
ments of torture for the Engliſh, if their enemies had 
ſucceeded in their enterprize) there are many other 
curious pieces, viz, King Henry VIIPs walking 
ſtaff ®, and a perfect model of Sir Thomas Lombe's 
admirable machine for making organzine or thrown 
ilk t, which is truly worth the inſpection of the 


CUrious, | 
'The 


* King Henry VIII's walking ſtaff has three match-lock 
piſtols in it, with covering to keep the charges dry. With theſe 
piſtols, it is ſaid, the king walked round the city ſometimes, to 
ſee that the conſtables did their duty: and one night as be was; 
walking near the bridge foot, the conſtable ſtopt him to know 
what he did with ſuch an unlucky weapon at that time of the 
night; upon which the king ſtruck him, but the conſtable 
calling tye watchmen to his aſſiſtance, his majeſty. was apprehend 
ed and carcied to the Poultry Cempter, where he lay coafined till 
morning, without either fire or candle ; when the keeper was 
informed of the rank of his priſoner, he diſpatched a meſſenger 
to the conſlable, who-came trembling with fear, expecting no- 
thing leſs than co be hanged, drawn and quartered ; but, in- 
ſtead of that, the king applauded his reſolution in honeſtly doing 


his duty, and made him a handſome preſent. At the ſame time 


he ſettled upon St. Magnus? pariſh an annual grant of 23l. and 
a mark, and made a proviſion for furniſhing thirty chaldron of 
oa and a large allowance of bread annually, for ever, towards 
the comfortable relief of his fellow-priſoners and their ſucceſſors, 


which the warders ſay is paid them to this day. 


+ No words ean deſcribe the beautiful ſtructure of this machine; 
the following is a brief account of it. It contains twenty-ſix 
thouſand 
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The Royal Mint comprehends almoſt one third of 
the Tower, for the accommodation of the officers 
belonging to the coinage, and in this place the 
gold, ſilver and copper coin is ſtrucx. The man- 
ner of ſtamping is all that you are permitted the 
ſight of, which is very expeditiouſly performed“. 
'Fhis office is managed by a warden, a maſter and 
workmen, comptroller, and many others, who are 
a body corporate. 

The 7ewe!-Office is a dark ſtrong room, where the 
crown jewels are kept; theſe are exhibited by can- 
dle-light, through a ſtrong iron grate; there are like- 
wiſe in this office, many other jewels, and abundance 
of curious old plate. (Price one ſhilling in company, 
ſingly /xpence, for the ſight of this office.) 


thouſand five hundred and eighty- ſix wheels, and ninety-ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-fix movements, which works 
ninety-three thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix yards of 
filk thread, every time the water-wheel goes round, which is 
thrice in one minute; and three hundred and eighteen million, 
five hundred and four thouſand, nine hundred and ſixty yards 
in twenty-four hours: one water-wheel gives motion to the reſt 
of the wheels and movements, of which any one may be ſtopt 
ſeparately ; one fire engine conveys warm air toevery individual 
part of the machine, and one regulator governs the whole 
work. 

* The ſtamping is performed by an engine, quickly worked 
by three or four men. The engine works by a ſpindle, like 
that of a printing preſs ; to the point of which the head of the 
dic is fixed with a ſcrew, and in a cup that receives it is placed 
the reverſe ; between theſe the piece of metal, already cut 
round to the ſize, and if gold exactly weighed, is placed; and 
by once pulling down the ſpindle, with a jerk, is compleatly 
ſtamped. It is amazing to fee how dexterouſly the coiner per- 
forms this: for as faſt as the men that work the engine turn the 
ſpindle, ſo faſt does be ſupply it with metal, putting in the 
voſtamped piece with his fore-finger and thumb, and twitching 
out the ſtamp with his middle. finger; the ſilver and gold thus 
ſtampt, are afterwards milled round the edges, which is pri- 
vately performed, and never ſhewn to any body. 


2 The 
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The Lion's Tower is a part allotted for the keep- 
ing of wild beaſts, of which there are a great variety 
and noble collection, all ranged in dens, and regu- 
larly fed and diligently attended with as much care 
as if they were indeed poſſeſſed of royal dignity, 
(Theſe are ſhewn for /ix-pence each perſon.) 

We cannot quit the deſcription of the Tower, 
without acquainting our readers, with the following 
remarkable ceremony uſed at opening and ſhutting 
the principal gate every night and morning. A 
little before ſix in the ſummer, and as ſoon as it is 
light in the winter, the yeoman porter goes to the 
governor's houſe for the keys, from whence he pro- 
ceeds to the innermoſt gate, attended by a ſerjeant 
and ſix men, from the main guard; this gate being 
opened to let them paſs, 1s again ſhut, while the 
yeoman porter and the guard proceed to open the 
three outermoſt gates, at each of which the guards 
reſt their fire-locks, as do the ſpur- guard at the 
- outer-gate, while the keys paſs and re-paſs. Upon 
the yeoman's porter returning to the innermoſt gate, he 
calls to the warders in waiting, to take in King 
George's keys: upon which the gate is opened, and 
the keys lodged in the Warder's hall, till the time of 
locking, which is generally about ten or eleven at 
night, and after they are ſhut, the yeoman and guard 
proceed to the main guard, who are all under arms, 
with the officers upon duty at their head, The 
uſual challenge from the main guard to the yeoman 

orter, is, Who comes there ? he anſwers, tbe keys ; 
the challenger ſays, Paſs keys; upon which the 
officer orders the guard to reſt their firelocks ; the 
yeoman porter then ſays, God ſave King George, and 
amen is loudly anſwered by all the guard. From 
hence the yeoman porter with his guard, proceeds 
to the governor's, where the keys are left; after 
which no perſon can go out or come in on any pre- 

tence whatever, until next morning, without the 
| watch- 
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watch-word for the night, which is kept fo ſecret 
that none but the proper officers, and the ſerjeant 
upon guard, ever come to the knowledge of it; for 
it is the ſame, on the ſame night, in every fortified 
place throughout the king's dominions. When the 
watch word is given by any ſtranger to the centinel 
upon the ſpur guard, he communicates it to the 
ſerjeant upon duty there, who paſſes it on to the 
next, and ſo on, till it comes to the governor, or 
commanding officer, by whom the keys are deli- 
vered to the yeoman- porter, who attended as before, 
admits the ſtranger, and conducts him to the go- 
vernor. Having made known his buſineſs, he is 
re- conducted, diſmiſſed, the gates ſhut, and the 
keys re- delivered with the ſame form and ceremony 
as at firſt. 


The Cusrou-Hovus xx. 


Is the next remarkable building in this ward, and 
is ſituated on the ſouth- ſide, almoſt near the eaſt end 
of Thames ſtreet. 

The Cuſtom-Houſe is a very ſpacious and com- 
modious building of brick and ſtone, adorned with 
an upper and lower order of architecture, the latter 
is with ſtone columns, and entablature of the Tuſcan 
order; the former with pilaſters, entablature, and 

iments of the Tonic order. The length of the 

uilding is an hundred and eighty-nine feet, the 

breadth in the middle twenty-ſeven feet, but much 
broader at the end. ' 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe intelligibly by words, 
the buſineſs carried on in the Long-Room in this 
office every morning : to a ſtranger, 1t appears one. 
continual ſcene of noiſe and confuſion, yet every 
thing is tranſacted with the greateſt order and regu- 
larity ; without doors the quays . (which are rather 
too confined) are likewiſe in a continual buſtle, 

nearly 
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nearly choaked up with the goods and merchandize 
which either have been imported, or are going to 
be exported, and are a teſtimony of the vaſt trade 
carried on in this city. 

The Trinity-Houſe, a good handſome large build- 
ing, is ſituated in Water-lane, and belongs to an 
antient corporation of Mariners, founded in the 
reign of King Henry VIII. for the regulation of 
ſea-men, and ſecurity and convenience of ſhips and 
mariners on our coaſts, 

This corporation being poſſeſſed of very large 
revenues, have an opportunity of doing a great deal 
of good, by applying it to charitable uſes. They 
have built three fair and commodious hoſpitals ; 
two at Deptford and one at Mile-End. That at 
Mile-end is a very handſome ſtructure, with a fair 
chapel appropriated for decayed ſea-commanders, 
maſters of veſſels, or pilots, and their widows. 

The V:iFualling-Office, on Tower-hill, has no- 
thing remarkable to attract attention, ſuffice it to 
ſay, that all affairs relative to victualling of the 
royal navy are tranſacted here, and there are hand- 
ſome apartments for ſome of the commiſſioners and 
officers. 

There are two halls in this ward belonging to 
companies, Baker's-hall, in Hart-lane, and Cloth- 
worker's-hall, in Mincing-lane. 

The Church of St. Dunſtan in the Eaſt, is the only 
one here that merits particular notice. This church 
ſituated on the weſt {ide of St. Dunſtan's hill is of 
great antiquity, was greatly damaged by the con- 
flagration in the year 1666, but has been a conſi- 
derable gainer thereby, a beautiful new ſteeple having 
been added thereto, which is worthy the obſervation 
of all thoſe who have a taſte for architecture, and 
can admire the works of that great architect Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, 
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BILLINOSOCATE WARD, 


Begins at the weſt end of Tower-ftreet Ward, in 
T hames-ſtreet, about Smart's-key, and runs along 
on both ſides that ſtreet, to St. Magnus Church, at 


the foot of London Bridge. 


The moſt remarkable place in this ward, and 
from whence it takes its name, is Billingſgate, which 
is a large water-gate, port or harbour for ſmall veſ- 
ſels, which arrive here with fiſh, ſalt, oranges, le- 


mons, and ſeveral other commodities. This is the 


place of refort for Graveſend watermen, to land 
and take in paſſengers, for that and other eaſtern 
towns down the river. 

Almolt oppoſite to this gate or deck, is a ſmall, 
neat convenient building, lately erected, called the 
Coal-market, where the dealers in this article meet, 
and molt of the coals conſumed in and about this 
city“ are bought and fold on this ſpot. For the pre- 
vention of fraudulent practices in the meaſurement 
of coals from the veſſels, there are a certain number 
of Coal- meters appointed by the Lord-Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen, for the inſpection thereof, theſe 
places are for life, and bring in a very conſiderable 
income. Under theſe are a number of poor men 
employed, who are ſtiled meters, and are or ought 
to be, freemen of the city. 

In this ward is Pudding-lane, a narrow and ſte 
deſcent from Eaſtebeap into Thames-ſftreet, where 
the dreadful Fire of London firſt began, on the 2d 
of September, 1666, at the Houſe of a Baker, on 
which the following inſcription was ſet up by au- 
thority, but has ſince been removed. 


* It is computed, that the quantity of Coals uſed in the city 
and its environs, one year with another, amount to 500,000 
chaldrons, every chaldrou containing 36 buſhels, and generally 
weighing 3000 weight, 


« Here 
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Here, by the permiſſion of Heaven, hell broke 
* looſe upon this Proteſtant City, from the 
« malicious hearts of barbarous Papiſts, by the 
hand of their agent Hubert, who confeſſed, 
and on the ruins of this place declared the 
fact, for which he was hanged. viz. That 
* here began the dreadful fire, which is de- 
<« ſcribed, and perpetrated on and by the neigh- 
*« bouring pillar, erected Anno 1680, in the 
* Mayoralty of Sir Patience Ward, Knight. 


In this lane is ſeated Butcher*s-ball, in which are 
three handſome rooms, finely adorned with fretwork 
and wainſcot, viz, an upper and lower hall, and a 
parlour, 


BRIDGE WAR D within. 


This ward derives its name from its connection 
with London Bridge, beginning at the ſouth end 
next Southwark, and ſtretching northward up Grace- 
«hurch-ſireet, to the corner of Lombard-ſtreet and 
Gracechurch-ſtreet, including the greateſt part of all 
the alleys and courts on the eaft hides and on the weſt 
fide, all the Janes, courts, &c. in 1hames-ſizeet on 
both ſides to New-key, part of Michael's-Lane and 
Crooked-lane. 

The principal places of note in this ward are 


London Bridge, the Monument, and Fiſhmonger's- 


ball. 
London-bridge, built acroſs the river Thames, from 
London to Southwark, conſiſts of nineteen arches, 


about twenty feet wide each, but the centre one is 


conſiderably larger, two arches having been thrown 
into one. Theſe arches are not all paſſable, two on 
the ſouth ſide, and four on the north, being taken 
up with the London-bridge Water Works. Thoſe on 
the fouth ide, erected within a few years, to lupp'y 
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the Borough with water, are worked in the ſame 
manner as thoſe on the nortn, but are much ſmaller. 

This bridge was originally built of wood, about 
the year 994, and finiſhed in 1016, it being burnt 
in the year 1136, it was rebuilt in 1163. The 
wooden bridge requiring ſuch heavy expence to 
keep it in repair, the city, therefore, obtained from 
parliament a tax upon wool, for rebuilding it of 
ſtone, which gave birth to the vulgar opinion of its 
being built on wool-packs. This ſtone bridge was 
begun in 1176, and took up thirty-three years be- 
fore it was compleated. It was founded on piles of 
timber, drove to the bottom of the river, and had a 
draw-bridge about the middle of it. 

On the eaſt ſide of this bridge, in the ninth 
pier, from the north end, was a handſome chapel, 
formerly dedicated to St. Thomas; it had an en- 
trance * the river as well as the ſtreet, was beau- 
tifully paved with black and white marble; and in 
the middle of it was a ſepulchral monument, the 
remains whereof were diſcovered by the inhabitant 
who dwelt over it. 

The rows of houſes that were built on each ſide, 

ve it rather the appearance of a ſtreet than a 
bridge, and the narrowneſs of the paſſage over it 
occaſioned the lois of many lives, from the number 
of carriages paſſing and re- paſſing; the ſtraitneſs of 
the arches, likewiſe joined to the enormous ſize of 
the ſterlings, was alſo the occaſion of many 
fatal accidents : to remedy theſe inconveniences two 
acts of parliament were paſſed in 1756, granting aid 
to repair and improve the bridge ; and accordingly 
the houſes with a great part of the bridge were de- 
moliſhed, and the preſent repairs and improvements 
completed with the utmoſt expedition. 

Though this bridge cannot vie for beauty and 


convenience with that of Weſtminſter, yet it has a 


grand appearance from the water, and affords the 
pallengers 
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paſſengers one of the fineſt proſpects in the world, 


on one fide a numerous fleet of merchant ſhips, 


equal, perhaps, in value to half a nation; and on 
the other an extenſive view of fine buildings, ſtretch- 
ing along the banks of a beautiful river. 

The water-works on the north fide, is eſteemed 
one of the moſt ingenious pieces of machinery in 
the whole world, and 1s ſuperior to the moſt famous 
water engine at Marti in France, 

This wonderful machine raiſes two thouſand and 
fifty-two gallons of water in a minute, that is forty- 
fix thouſand eight hundred and ninety-ſix hogſheads 
in a day, to the height of one hundred and twenty 
feet, where it is received in a baſon, on the top of 
a tower, and conveyed to almoſt every part of the 
City. 

The Monument, on the eaſt fide of Fiſh-ftreet-hill, 
was erected to perpetuate the remembrance of the 
dreadful Fire of London in 1666. This beautiful 
piece of architecture was begun and finiſhed under 


the direction of that great genius Sir Chriſtopher 


Wren, it exceeds in height (and may juſtly be faid 
ro. vie with) thoſe famous ones of antiquity, of 
Trajan and Antonius, at Rome. 

T his column is of the Doric order, fluted, and of 
Portland ſtone. The height from the ground is two 
hundred and two feet, and fifteen in diameter. There 
15 a balcony within thirty-two feet of the top, where 
is a blazing urn of gilt braſs; within is a large 
ſtair-caſe of black marble, containing three hundred 
and forty-five ſteps, ten inches and a half broad, 
and fix inches thick. 

The pedeſtal on which this noble pillar ſtands, 
is forty feet high, and twenty-one ſquare. The 
front of which, on the weſt fide is adorned with very 
curious emblems in Alto Relieve, denoting the de- 
ſtruction and reſtoration of the city, and finely exe- 
cuted by Mr. Cibber. 7 
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On the north and ſouth fide are Latin inſcrip- 
tions, deſcribing the deſolation of the city by that 
dreadful fire“, and ſpecifying the prudent vigorous 
meaſures taken by the king and parliament for re- 
ſtoring it with greater beauty, magnificence, and 
convenience. Y 

On the eaſt fide is alſo an inſcription, ſignifying 
the names of the Lord Mayors, from the time it was 

un till it was finiſhed. 

On the weſt fide is another inſcription, expreſſing, 
that the dreadful burning of the city, was began 
e and carried on by the malice and treachery of the 
«© Popiſh faction, to extirpate the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, and the old Engliſh liberty, and to intro- 
* duce Popery and ſlavery.” This inſcription was 
razed out, by order of James II. but was engraved 
again after the revolution. 

Fiſhmonger's-Hall, ſituated in Thames ſtreet, is a 
handſome and capacious building of brick and ſtone. 
The front, next the Thames, ſurpaſſes every thing 
of its kind in this city, having a magnificent double 
flight of ſtone ſtairs on the wharf, and commands a 


moſt graceful and pleaſing proſpect. 


* It mentions, that on the 2d of September 1666, a dread- 
ful fire broke out about midnight, at the diſtance of two 
hundred and two feet (the height of this monument) ealtward 
from this place, that it continued burning near three days, 
and conſumed above thirteen thouſand houſes, St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, eighty-ſeven Churches, the Royal-Exchange, Guild- 
hall, and other public edifices : although the citizens ſuſtained 
great loſs, *amounting on the moſt moderate computation, to 
nine millions ſterling, yet what is remarkable, there were but 
eight perſons loſt their lives by this terrible conflagration, 
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ALDGATE WARD, 


Takes its name from the Eaſt Gate of the city, 
now pulled down, called A/dgate, or antiently Eald- 

ale, | 
{ : In the antiquities of this Ward, we find the lane 
[ at preſent corruptly called Billiter- Lane, was for- 
f merly named Belzeter-Lane, from the firſt builder 
| or owner thereof: it originally conſiſted of poor or- 


| dinary houſes, where needy and beggarly people 
| uſed to inhabit : whence aroſe the proverb, A bawdy 


beggar of Belzeter-Lane, ſomewhere uſed by Sir 
Thomas Moore, in his book againſt Tyndal. 

Duke's Place, now inhabited by Jews, was for- 
merly a priory dedicated to. the Holy Trinity ; this 
priory was given by King Henry the VIlIth to Sir 
Thomas Audley, who built a noble manſion on the 
ruins thereof. After his death it deſcended to the 
Duke of Norfolk, who had married his only daugh- 
ter, from whoſe title it received its preſent name of 
Duke's Place. 

The ſtreet v#u/garly called Crutched-Friars, (for its 
proper name is Hart-ſtreet) had its denomination 
from a houſe founded there for the Crouched (or 
Croſſed) Friars, in 1298, of which there are at 
preſent no remains to be ſeen, the Navy-Office and 
other buildings being erected on the ſpot where the 
Priory formerly ſtood. 

The Navy-Ofice is a large modern building, con- 
venient and commodious for the buſineſs tranſacted 
therein : it has nothing remarkable about it, except 
a the king's- arms, handſomely cut in ſtone, over the 
; .north gate. 

a There are three companies halls in this ward, 
; Bricklayers-Hall, partly hid by houſes and ſhops ; 
Fletchers-Hall in St. Mary Axe ſireet; and Ironmongers- 


Hall in Fenchurch ſireet, a very neat and handſome 
building, 
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bnilding, having a ſtone front, and built in the 
n taſte. 


LANGBOURN-WARD, 


Is encompaſſed on the eaſt by 4ldgate-Ward, on 
the north by Aldgate and Lime-Street Wards, on the 
fouth by Tower-Street, Billingſgate, Bridge and 
Candlewick Wards, and on the weft by Walbrook 
Ward. 

This Ward took its name from a rivulet or long 
Bourn of water, which antiently broke out near 
Maegpye-Alley, and ran weſtward through Lombard- 
Street, to St. Mary Woolnorth's Church, where turning 
fouth, and dividing itſelf into two ſhares, rills or 
ſtreams, gave name to Share-bourne-Lane, or South- 
bourne-Lane, becauſe it runs ſouth to the River 
Thames. The water ſpreading near the ſpring-head, 
cauſed the contiguous ftreet to become ſwampy, 
mooriſh or fenny, eſpecially about the part where 
the church ſtood, whence it derives its preſent name 
of Fen-church-ſtreet. | 

Lombard-Street, in this Ward, is eſteemed one of 
the richeſt ſtreets in the city of London, bein 
chiefly inhabited by bankers, though formerly not 
only tor Goldſmiths; this ſtreet rook its neme from 
the Longabards, who, with the merchants and 
ſtrangers of divers nations, afſembled here twice a 
day, for traffic. We find alſo in an old book, 
printed in 1545, that the pope's merchants chaffer- 
ed here for their commodities, and had good mark- 
ets for their wafer-cakes, ſanctified at Rome, their 
pardons, indulgencies, and other ingentous articles 
of papal traffic. | | 

In this ſtreet, the General Poſt-Office is ſituated, 
and is a large commodious building, with a hand- 


ſome ſtone front; here all letters are brought from 


and conveyed to every part of this kingdom and 
| foreign 
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foreign countries. It is governed by a Poſt-Maſter 
General, a Secretary, and a number of other inferior 
officers under their management, and brings in a 
great revenue to the crown. 

In Fenchurch Street, the hall belonging to the 
Hudſcn's-Bay Company is ſcated; the front is a hand- 
ſome brick- building, with pilaſters, architraves, &c. 
there is alſo a hall belonging to the Peu terer's Com- 
pany in Lime-ftreet, which poſſeſſes nothing remark- 
able or curious 
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| LiME-STREET WaRD. 


Takes its name from Lime-Street, a place in 
antient times where Lime was either made or ſold in 
—.— market. It is bounded on the eaſt and north 

y Aldgate Ward, on the weſt by Biſhopſgate Ward, 
and on the ſouth by Langbourn Ward. 

The moſt remarkable buildings and places worthy 
of notice in this Ward, are, 

The Eaſl-India Houſe, ſituate on the ſouth-ſide 
of Leaden. ball Street, anticatly the ſite of a city 

| manſion, belonging to the Earl of Craven. The 
. preſent houſe built by the Eaſt-India Company in 
1726, is a very ſpacious and handſome building, 
having a ſtrong and magnificent ſtone front, witn 
. pilaſters and entablature of the Dorick order; ; the 
| rooms for the Directors and offices for the clerks, are 
large and commodious ; there are alſo convenient 
. warchouſes in the back part, beſides which the com- 
any have many other warehouſes in different places, 


1 and underneath the Reyal-Exchange, they have 
j * cellars entirely for pepper. Adjoining to this ſtruc- 
4 ture, 1s, 

wo Leedenhall-Market, a ſpot of ground where for- 


merly ſtood a houſe and garden belonging to Str 
Huzh Nevil in 1309. In former times Leadenhall 
was eſteemed the chief fortreſs within the city, for 

its 
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its tuition and ſafeguard, and in 1534 it was pro- 


poſed to make it a burſe for the aſſembly of 


merchants, as they had been accuſtomed to do in 


Lombard- Street. | 
The market is indeed one of the grcateſt in Eng- 


gland, or we may juſtly lay in the whole world, 


having ſeveral diviſions for the ſale of fleſh, fiſh, 
fowl, herbs, &c. There is likewiſe a market here 
for leather, hides, ſkins, &c. and another in ware- 
houſes above ſtairs for Colcheſter bays. 


BriSHOPSGATE- W ARD. 


Takes its name from the gate, which ſtood almoſt 
in the center thereof. It is bounded on the caſt by 
Aldgate-Ward, Portſoken-Ward, and part of the 
Tower Liberty; on the ſouth by Langbourn-Ward, 
on the weſt by Broad-Street Ward and Moorfie!ds, 
and on the north by Shoreditch. 

This Ward is divided into two parts, diſtinguiſh» 
ed by the names of Biſhopſgate Without and Biſhopſ- 
gate Within. 

Adjoining to Biſhopſgate-Street, ſtood a large old 
building, called Gre/ham-College, it being antiently 
the ſeat of Sir Thomas Greſhem, Knt. well known as 
the founder of the Roya/-Exchange. In this college, 
during the four terms of the year, were read lectures 
of divinity, aſtronomy, muſic, &c. for which each 
lecturer had gol. per annum, beſides a fair lodging 
in the college: theſe lectures are now read in a con- 
venient room in the Royal Exchange. On the ſpot 
where this college ſtood, the Exciſe-Ofice is lately 
erected, which we ſhall deſcribe in Broad: ſtreet Ward, 
to which it properly appertains. 

Not far from this ſtructure is Bethlehem or Bedlam 
Hoſpital, which was originally a priory, and given 
by King Henry the VIIIth to the citizens of London, 


who converted it into an hoſpital for lunatics. The 
| bad 
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bad fituation and ruinous condition of the old build- 
ing, occaſioned the Lord May: r and citizens in 
i675, to lay the foundation of the preſent ſtately 
fabric, which has more the appearance of a royal 
palace than an hoſpital. Since the firſt ſtructure, 
two wings has been added to it, finiſhed in exquiſite 
taſte, having each a Venetian window in front; theſe 
additions are not only ornamental but extremely con- 
venient, as thoſe unfortunate perſons who are in- 
curable are decently entertained here for their life. 

The two ſtatues over the outward iron gate, 
merits particular obſervation : one repreſents a per- 
ſon melancholy mad, 'the other raving ; theſe were 
carved by Mr. Cibber, and are ſo maſterly executed, 
that with great propriety they may be ſaid to be 
inimitable. 

We cannot quit our deſcription of this Ward, 
without taking notice of the church of St. Botolph, 
which is a ſtrong and elegant piece of architecture, 
the parts it is compoſed of, being ſimple, beautiful 
and harmonious : the inſide 1s not inferior in beauty 
to the out, the roof being arched, ſupported by 
large Corinthian pillars, and the cieling curiouſly 
fretted. Herein is a ſpacious piece of painting, re- 
preſenting King Charles II. at his devotions. 


Por TSOKENnN-WarD. 


Is bounded on the eaſt by the pariſhes of Spital- 


fields, Stepney, and St. George's in the Eaſt, on the 


ſouth by FJower-hill; on the north by Biſhopſgate 
Ward, and on the weſt by Aldgate-Ward. 
Portſoken, which ſignifies a franchiſe at the gate, 
was ſome time a guild, and had its beginning be- 
tween ſeven and eight hundred years ago, in the 
reign of King Edgar, when thirtcen knights, for 
their ſervices, requeſted to have a certain portion of 


waſte· land, on the eaft part of the eity, with the 


liberty 
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liberty of a guild for ever. The king granted their 
requeſt on the following conditions, to wit, that 
each of them ſhould victoriouſly accompliſh three 
combats, one above ground, one under ground, and 
the third in the water; and after this at a certain 
day in Eaſt-Smithfield, they ſhould run with ſpears 
againſt all comers, all which was gloriouſly per- 
formed; and the ſame day the king named it Knight- 
en-Guild, and bounded it accordingly ; which was 
confirmed to them by ſeveral charters in that and 
ſucceſſive reigns. 

We do not find any remarkable buildings or 
places in this Ward, except two charity ſchools, one 
founded by Sir Jobn Gaſs, Alderman, the other by 
Sir Samuel Starling, Knt. and Alderman of the city 
of London. 


BroaD-STREET WarD, 


Derives its name from a ſtreet therein, that is ſo 
called, and was particularly diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of the ſtreets in this city by the name of Broad, 
there being few before the Fire of London of ſuch 
a breadth. 

It is bounded by Biſhopſgate Ward, on the eaſt 
and north; on the weſt by Coleman-Street Ward, and 
on the ſouth by Cornbill Ward. 

In this Ward may be ſeen ſome remains of the old 
city wall, which runs on the north ſide cf a long 
ſtreet it gives name to. 

There are ſeveral buildings worthy of obſervation 
in this Ward, the moſt remarkable of which, are, 

The Bank of England, ſituate in Threadneedle- 
Street, a magnificent, grand and commodious 
edifice, and has received great advantages from the 
additions and fine openings made ſince 1760. Its 
front is of the Jonic order, about eighty feet in 
length, adorned with columns, entablature, &c. 

between 
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between this and the main building is a handſome 

court-yard. This building is of the Corinthian 
order, and adorned with pillars, pilaſters, entabla- 
tures, &c. The hall is ſeventy- nine feet long, and 
forty broad, at the upper end of which is erected a 
curious marble ſtatue of King William III. the 
founder of the Bank, on the pedeſtal of whick is a 
Latin inſcription to his memory. 

In Bartbolomew lane is another grand entrance in- 
to the Bank by a flight of ſteps; and lower down in 
this lane, is a commodious entrance for waggons, 
coaches, &c. which come hither frequently, loaded 
with gold and filver bullion, which 1s depoſited in 

large and ſtrong vaults underneath the building. 

The Bank of ENCCLAND was incorporated in 
1693, and is under the direction of a . Governor, 
Deputy-Governor, and twenty-four Directors, choſen 
annually at a general court. The buſineſs is diſ- 

atched here with the greateſt eaſe and diligence, 
and indeed conſidering the abundance of it, it is ad- 
mirable, how it is executed with ſuch exactneſs and 
expedition. 

At the north-eaſt end of Threadneedle. ſtreet, is 
ſituated the South-Sea Houſe, a neat ſubſtantial. 
building, of brick and ſtone, round a quadrangle, 
ſupported by ſtone pillars of the Tuſcan order, 
which form a handſome piazza. T he offices are ad- 
mirably well diſpoſed, and the great hall for ſales, 
the dining-room, galleries and chambers, are exceed- 
ingly convenient. The walls of this edifice are of 
an extraordinary thickneſs, and underneath the 
building are vaults arched over, to preſerve their 
rich merchandize from fire. | 

In the ſame ſtreet, near the ſouth-eaſt corner, 1s 
Merchant Taylors Hall, a ſpacious building, with a 
handſome large door-caſe; the inſide of this edifice 
is adorned with hangings, which contain the hiſtory 
of their patron 57. John Baptiſt, and which, though 

old, 
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old, ace very curious, and valuable. Near to this 
is T hrogmorton-ſtreet, on the ſouth ſide of which 

Drapers Hall is ſituate, which is a large and 
noble building, erected upon the ruins of a mag- 
nificent palace, which belonged to Lord Cromwell, 
Earl of Eſſex, and Vicar general to 'King Henry 
VIII, The inſide of this feucture is richly orna- 
mented, with a fine wainſcot, fretwork, &c. there 
are likewiſe beſides ſeveral pictures of King William 
III. &c. an antient painting of Henry Filz- Alwin, 
a Draper, and firſt Lord Mayor of the City of Lon- 
don. To this hall belongs a large and pleaſant 
garden, with convenient walks, much frequented 
by genteel citizens at convenient hours. 

On the ground where Greſham College ſtood, the 


Exciſe Office has been within theſe few years erected, 


and 1s a very neat and handiome building, having 
a noble and beautiful front in Broad-ftreet, with a 
lofty arch, leading into a large and ſpacious ſquare, 
for the convenience of coaches, &c. The offices 
within the building, are exceedingly convenient, and 
laid out with the greateſt judgment, for the multi- 
phony of buſineſs tranſacted here. It is governed 

y nine commiſſioners, a ſecretary, and a number 
of clerks within doors : beſides which there are a 

eat number of collectors, ſurveyors, officers, &c. 
diſtributed over every part of the kingdom, for the 
ſecurity of the revenue. 


CorRnuittl War D. 


Ts bounded on the eaſt by Bi/hopſgate-ward, on 
the north by Broad-ſreet-wara, on the welt by 
Cheap-ward, and on the ſouth by Langbourn-ward. 
This ward is but of ſmall extent, and takes its name 
from the principal ſtreet therein, called Cornbill, 
from a Corn-market that was held there in antient 


times, 
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The moſt remarkable building in this ward, is 
the Reyal Exchange, one of the principal ornaments 
of the 2 and the moſt magnificent edifice of its 

u 


kind in Europe; the original ſtructure was erected 
in 1566, of brick and ſtone, by Sir Thomas Greſham, 
Knight, agent to Queen Elizabeth, to whom the 
ground was given, to build a burſe for merchants 
to aſſemble in ; which he did at his own charge, 
and with great expedition, accompliſhing the whole 
ſtructure in leſs than two years. In 1570, 1 pom 
Elizabeth came to dine with Sir Thomas Greſham, 
and after dinner proceeded to the Burſe, where ſhe 
cauſed it to be proclaimed by herald and trumpet 
the Royal Exchange, and from thence to be called 
by no other name. 

This building was deſtroyed by the great fire, and 
trom the aſhes the preſent ſtructure aroſe with 
greater grandeur and ſplendor, at the joint expence 
of the City and Company of Mercers, and coſt 
eighty-thouſand pounds, It ſtands on a plat of 
oround two hundred and three feet in length, and 
one hundred and ſeventy-one feet in breadth. On 
the outſide of this ſtructure, north and ſouth, are 
two large piazzas formed by ten ſtrong pillars, 
which ſupport a number of ſhops, now deſerted. 
The entrance into the Exchange on the fouth ſide is 
very grand and auguſt, and in two niches, on each 
fide, formed by intercolumns, are two beautiful and 
admirable ſtatues of King Charles I. and King 
Charles II. Over the aperture, on the cornice, be- 
tween the two pediments, are the King's Arms in 
relievo. 

This building is one hundred and fixty-ſix feet 
high, and from the centre riſes a lanthorn and tur- 
ret, one hundred and ſeventy-eight feet high, on 
the top of which is a fane of copper gilt, about 
eight feet high, in the ſhape of a graſs-hopper, the 
crelt of Sir Thomas Greſham ; in the turret is a _ 

Wl 
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with four dials, having twelve bells, which chime 
at nine, twelve, three, and fix, every day; and on 
the top of the building are fixed conductors to pre- 
vent any accident from lightning. 

In the middle of the area, upon a marble pe- 
deſtal, is a well executed ſtatue of King Charles II. 
in a Roman habit, incloſed with 1ron rails, above 
the piazzas, within the court, in niches, are the 
ſtatues of the kings and queens of England; theſe 
ſtatues were formerly painted and gilt, but when 
the Exchange was lately repaired and beautified, 
they were all painted in ſtone colour. 

There are twenty-eight niches under the piazzas, 
only two of which are filled, that in the north-weſt 
by the ſtatue of Sir Thomas Greſham, and that in 
the ſouth-weſt with the ſtatue of Sir Jobn Bernard, 


who was a faithful repreſentative in parliament, 


and a worthy magiſtrate of the City of London. 
For the convenience of buſineſs, the area is diſ- 


poſed into ſeveral walks, known by the names Ham- 


burgh-walk, Eaſt-India- walk, &c. where merchants, 
traders, captains of ſhips, and others, meet daily 
between twelve at noon and three o'clock, 

In the antiquities of this ward we find, in 1282, 
a conduit was built of ſtone, in Cornhill, as a pri- 
fon for night-walkers, and other ſuſpicious perſons, 
and being built ſomewhat like a n, was called 
the Tun upon Cornbill; alſo on the welt ſide thereof 
was a well of ſpring- water, curbed round with hard 
ſtone. In 1401, the Tun was made a Ciſtern, and 
water conveyed by pipes of lead from 7yburi, and 
from thenceforth called the Conduit of Cornbill, the 
wall being then planked over, a ſtrong priſon, made 
of timber, with a cage and ſtocks ſet upon it, on 
the top of which cage was a pillory, for fraudulent 
bakers, millers, bawds, ſcolds, and others. 

In the year 1582, when Peter Morrice erected 


the engine to force water from the Thames into the 
| eaſtern 
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eaſtern parts of the city, a water ſtandard was 
erected at the eaſt end of Cornbill, that being then 
ſuppoſed the higheſt ground in the city, where the 
four ſtreets meet, which had four ſpouts, that ran 
plentifullyat every tide, four ways, to Biſhopſgate, 
Aldgate, the Bridge, and to Walbrook, or Stocks 


Mar fei. 
CHE AT WAR ꝭð. 


Takes its name from the Saxon Word Chepe, a 
market kept in this part in thoſe days, this word 
ſtill retains its original ſignification, though the ſpel- 
ling is ſomewhat varied. 

This ward is bounded by Broad. ſtreet and Val- 
bro Wards, on the eaſt; by Cordwainers Ward 
on the ſouth; by Qxeenhitbe and Cripplegate Wards 
on the weſt , and Coleman-ftreet, Baſſiſhaw and Crip- 
plegate Wards on the north. 

The principal ſtructure worthy obſervation in this 
ward, 1s, 

Guildhall, an antient Gothic ſtructure, the ori- 
ginal building is ſaid to have been erected before 
1189, as appears from the arms of Edward the 
Confeſſer, which are in ſeveral parts of the hall; 
this edifice (according to Fabian) was rebuilt in 
1411, and after the conflagration in 1666, which 
greatly damaged it, the preſent ſpacious building 
was erected in 1669. 

The entrance into the hall is by a portico, adorn- 
ed with a ſtately Gothic frontiſpiece, enriched with 
the king's arms, &c. In two niches over the bal- 
cony, are the figures of Moſes and Aaron; below 
which are the arms of the twenty-four companies ; 
and on the ſides beneath are the four cardinal vir- 
tues, The hall is a very fine room for the taſte it 
was built in, being one hundred and fifty- three feet 
long, forty-eight broad, and fifty-five mw - 
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ſides of which are ornamented with the portraits of 
nineteen judges, who determined the differences that 
aroſe between landlords and tenants, after the dread- 
ful fire of the City of London, without the expence 


of lawſuits: to theſe has been lately added the pic- 


ture of Lord Camden, who ſo nobly ſupported and 
defended the Cauſe of LIBERTY, and reſcued his 
fellow-ſubjects from the hands of ruin and oppreſ- 
ſion. Over a flight of nine or ten ſteps, leading to 
the Mayor's Court, 1s a fine clock and dial, in a 
curious frame of oak, at the four corners of which 
are the four cardinal virtues, neatly carved, and on 
the top the figure of Time, with a cock on each 
ſide of him ; and a little farther back, on each ſide 
of the balcony, are two enormous figures, repre- 
ſenting giants, ſuppoſed to be an antient Brit 

and a Saxon. The ſmall incloſures on each fide the 


iron rails that ſupport the balcony, are for clerks 


to write in, and under the ſteps are two places of 
impriſonment for obſtinate and diſorderly appren- 
tices, denominated Little Eaſe, as the priſoner is 
obliged to ſit on the floor during his whole con- 
finement, 

At the eaſt end are the portraitures of William III. 
and Queen Mary, Queen Anne, George I. George II. 

ueen Caroline, and their preſent Majeſtics. 

At the welt end is a monument erected (in 1772) 
to WILLIAM BeckrorD, Eſq. twice Lord Mayor 
of the City of London, in commemoration of the 
ſpirited reply he made to his Majeſty's anſwer to the 
humble Addreſs, Remonſtrance and Petition ot the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City 
of London. It is a well-finiſhed ftatue of fine white 
marble, with proper emblems of the City, its Trade 
and Navigation on each fide, and under the cornice 
that ſupports the figure, is the reply wrote upon 
a black marble table in letters of gold. 

In 
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eaſtern parts of the city, a water ſtandard was 
erected at the eaſt end of Cornbill, that being then 
ſuppoſed the higheſt ground in the city, where the 
four ſtreets meet, which had four ſpouts, that ran 
plentifullyat every tide, four ways, to Biſhopſgate, 
Aldgate, the Bridge, and to Walbrook, or Stocks 
Market. 


Fenn Wand. 


Takes its name from the Saxon Word Chepe, a 
market kept in this part in thoſe days, this word 
ſtill retains its original ſignification, though the ſpel- 
ling is ſomewhat varied. 

This ward 1s bounded by Broad. ſtreet and Mal- 
brook Wards, on the eaſt; by Cordwainers Ward 
on the ſouth; by Qteenbiibe and Cripplegate Wards 
on the weſt , and Coleman-ftreet, Baſſiſhaw and Crip- 
plegate Wards on the north. 

The principal ſtructure worthy obſervation in this 
ward, is, 

Guildhall, an antient Gothic ſtructure, the ori- 
ginal building is faid to have been erected before 
1189, as appears from the arms of Edward the 
Confeſſor, which are in ſeveral parts of the hall 
this edifice (according to Fabian) was rebuilt in 
1411, and after the conflagration in 1666, which 
greatly damaged it, the preſent ſpacious building 
was erected in 1669. 

The entrance into the hall is by a portico, adorn- 
ed with a ſtately Gothic frontiſpiece, enriched with 
the king's arms, &c. In two niches over the bal- 
cony, are the figures of Moſes and Aaron ; below 
which are the arms of the twenty-four companies; 
and on the ſides beneath are the four cardinal vir- 
tues. The hall is a very fine room for the taſte it 
was built in, being one hundred and fifty-three feet 
long, forty-eight broad, and fifty-five highs, — 

des 
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ſides of which are ornamented with the portraits of 
nineteen judges, who determined the differences that 
aroſe between landlords and tenants, after the dread- 
ful fire of the City of London, without the expence 
of lawſuits: to theſe has been lately added the pic- 
ture of Lord Camden, who ſo nobly ſupported and 
defended the Cauſe of LIBER TV, and reſcued his 
fellow- ſubjects from the hands of ruin and oppreſ- 
ſion. Over a flight of nine or ten ſteps, leading to 
the Mayor's Court, is a fine clock and dial, in a 
curious frame of oak, at the four corners of which 
are the four cardinal virtues, neatly carved, and on 
the top the figure of Time, with a cock on each 
ſide of him ; and a little farther back, on each ſide 
of the balcony, are two enormous figures, repre- 
ſenting giants, ſuppoſed to be an antient Britqa 
and a Saxon. The ſmall incloſures on each ſide the 
iron rails that ſupport the balcony, are for clerks 
to write in, and under the ſteps are two places of 
impriſonment for obſtinate and diforderly appren- 
tices, denominated Liitle Eaſe, as the priſoner is 
obliged to ſit on the floor during his whole con 
finement, 

At the eaſt end are the portraitures of William III. 
and Queen Mary, Queen Anne, George I. (George II. 

ueen Caroline, and their preſent Majeſtics. 

At the weſt end 15 a monument erected (in 1772) 
to WiLLIaM BeckrorD, Eſq. twice Lord Mayor 
of the City of London, in commemoration of the 
ſpirited reply he made to his Majeſty's anſwer to the 
humble Addreſs, Remonſtrance and Petition ot the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City 
of London. It is a well-finiſhed ſtatue of fine white 
marble, with proper emblems of the City, its Trade 
and Navigation on each fide, and under the cornice 
that ſupports the figure, is the reply wrote upon 
a black marble table in letters of gold. 

In 
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In this ward, on the north ſide of the Poultry, at 
the fartheſt end of Grocers- alley, is ſituated Grocers- 
hall, which 1s ſtately, ornamental, and fo capacious, 
that for many years it ſerved for the uſes of the 
Bank of England, till the preſent edifice in Thread- 
needle-ftreet was erected. 

Near to this alley is the Poultry Comprer, one of 
city priſons, for the confinement of perſons for 
debt, &c. it is of great antiquity, and under the 
government of one of the ſherifs, who have fe- 
veral officers under them, that are obliged to give 
able ſecurity for the faithful execution of their 
offices, | | | 


WalBRoOoOKk WARD. 


Is bounded on the eaſt by Langhourn-ward, on 
the ſouth by Dowgate-ward, on the weſt by -Cord- 
wainers-ward, and on the north by Cheap-ward. 

The principal curioſities in this ward are, the 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, the Man/ion houſe, 
and a ſtone called London Stone. Mi: 30 

The Church of St. Stephen. Walbrook, ſituate on 
the north-eaſt angle of Malbrooł, is a magnificent 
ſtructure, which is an ornament to the City of Lon- 
don, and juſtly claims the admiration of toreigners. 
It was deſigned and built under the direction of that 
great genius, Sir Chriſtopher Wren. The outſide is 
plain and void of ornament, the ſteeple riſing a 
conſiderable height, ſurrounded on the top with a 
balluſtrade ; within which riſes a very light and 
elegant tower, in two ſtages, the firſt adorned with 
Corinthian, and the fecond with Compoſite co- 
lumns; the roof is covered with a dome, from 
which riſes a fane. 

The inſide of this edifice poſſeſſes ſuch beauties 
as cannot intelligibly be deſcribed by words, being 
a great curiolity to thoſe who have a taſte for ar- 

chitecture. 
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chitecture. The dome is ſpacious, lofty, and no- 
ble, divided into ſmall compartments, decorated 
with great elegance, and crowned with a lanthern; 
the roof is likewiſe divided in the ſame manner, 
ſupported by very noble columns, raiſed on their 
pedeſtals; on the ſides, under the lower roof, are 
only circular windows, but thoſe which enlighten 
the upper roof, are ſmall arched ones; and on the 
eaſt — three very noble arched windows. 

Foreigners are laviſh in the praiſe of this ſtructure, 
and truly blame our judgment for not ſufficiently ad- 
miring the beauties and graces of a building, which 
for taſte and proportion vies (if not ſurpaſſes) any 
of the modern edifices Italy can boaſt of. 

A little higher up is ſituate the Manſion-Houſe, 
the reſidence of the Lord-Mayor of London : it is 
a noble ſtructure, ſubſtantially built of Portland- 
ſtone in 1753, but ſo confined by ſurrounding 
houſes, that it cannot be viewed to advantage. 

In the front of this building is a portico, of ſix 
Auted pillars of the Corinthian order, having a flight 
of ſteps on each ſide, leading up to it from the 
ground; the ſtairs are incloſed by a ſtone baluſtrade, 
and on a large angular pediment, which is ſupport- 
ed by the columns, 1s a very noble piece of carving 
in bas relief, repreſenting the wealth and grandeur 
of the city of London; the apartments within the 
building are extremely noble, and the Egyptian Hall, 
which is deſigned for public entertainment, is very 
lofty, and runs the length of the whole front. 

On the ſouth ſide of Canon-Street, cloſe under rhe 
ſouth wall of St. Swithin's Church, is placed London- 


Stone, which is only curious for its antiquity. Its. 


origin is uncertain z but as the Romans meaſured 
their miles from all great towns and places, from 
ſtones pitched in fome particular ſpot, it is con- 
cluded that this was placed as the center of the 
city for that purpoſe, before jr was burnt down by 

Eeadicea; 
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Thames-ſtreet. Plumbers-Hall, in Chequer-Yord, 
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Boadicea; there are many other various conjectures 
of its antiquity, but the above ſeems to be the moſt 
probable account to be met with. | 


DowcaTEe-WarD.. 


The etymology of this Ward, has given riſe to 
various opinions, ſome deriving it from Dour-gate, 
which ſignifies Water-gate, and ſtood in the wall 
next the Thames, at the bottom of the hill ; others 
take its derivation from its ſituation, being of a 
great deſcent, and the gate at the bottom of the hill 
this is the prevalent opinion of the modern writers, 
who call it Down-Gate, from whence by common 
uſe, it is called Dowgate-Ward. 

This Ward is bounded on the eaſt by Candlewick 
and Bridge-wards, on the north by Walbrook-ward, 
on the weſt by Vintry-ward, and on the ſouth by 


the river Thames. 
In the antiquities of this Ward we find the Szeel- 


Yard (or Steel-Houſe, as ſome call it) was originally 
a hall of the Almain, Anſeatic, or German Merchants, 
where they uſed to ſtore their grain and other profit- 
able goods and merchandizes. Henry the IIId, in 
1259, at the requeſt of his brother Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, King of Almain, granted and confirmed 
ſeveral libertics and privileges to theſe merchants. 
This place now is uſed for landing and keeping of 
iron. 

There is not any thing very curious or remarkable 
in this Ward, the following halls belonging to com- 
panies are the principal, viz. Tallow-Chandlers Hall, 
in Dowgate-Street, a large handſome building with 
plazza's, adorned with columns and arches of the 


| Tuſcan order; a little lower is 


Skinners-Hall, a richly finiſhed brick-building, 
Innholders-Hall in Elbow-lane. Waterman's-Hall in 


are 
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are neat and convenient ſtructures; and Foyners- 
Hall, in Greenwich-lane, 1s remarkable tor a curious 
and magnificent ſcreen at the entrance of it, having 
demi-ſavages and other enrichments, well-carved, in 
right wainſcot, and the great parlour wainſcoted with 
cedar. 

In Suffolk-Lane ſtands Merchant-Taylors School, 
founded in 1861, by the Worſhipful Company of 
Merchant-Taylors; in this ſchool, which is of great 
tame and reputation, near three hundred boys have 
their education, whereof an hundred are taught 
gratis: fifty at two ſhillings and ſix- pence per 
quarter, and an hundred at five thillings per quarter; 
chirty-leven vacant fellowſhips of St. John's College, 
Oxford are ſupplied from this ſchool; there is a pro- 
bation and election of ſcholars to fill up the vacancics 
of thoſe fellowſhips on the eleventh oi j uncevery year, 


VinTtRy-Wakp. 


Derives its name from a part thereof, called the 
Vintrie, where the Vintners or Wine-Merchants 
formerly dwelt, and landed their wine, and were 
obliged to fell them in forty days, till the rwenty- 
eighth of Edward I. who granted them longer time, 
together with certain other privileges. 

This is a ſmall Ward, the bounds of which ar 
on the eaſt by Dowgate-Ward, on the ſouth by the 
Thames, on the weſt by Queenhithe- Ward, and on 
the north by Cordwainers Ward. 

We find no very remarkable ſtructures in this 
Ward: in it are four pariſh churches and four hails, 
belonging to ſeveral companies, of which Vintners 
Hall claims the preference. 

It is a handſome large building, ſituate in Thames 
fireet, on the ſpot where once ſtood the houſe of 
John Stody, who gave it to the Company. It was then 
called the Manor of Vintry, The preſent ſtructure 
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encloſes a ſquare- court with a handſome pair of large 
gates that fronts the ſtreet, hung upon columns 
wreathed with grapes and leaves, having on each 
pillar, a Bacchus ſitting upon three tuns; behind 
the hall is a garden, with a paſſage to the Thames. 
Cutlers-Hall, in Cloak-Lane, 1s a neat handſome 
building, and has been lately rebuilt ; Plumbers 
and Fruiterers Hall have nothing peculiar | in them 


to ſtop our attention. 


QUEENHITHE- WaRD, 


Receives its name from the Hithe, or harbour fer 
large boats, barges, and even for ſhips, which for- 
merly anchored at that place, as they do now at Bil- 
lingigate, the lock on London Bridge having been 
drawn up for their paſſage through, Queenhithe 
being then the principal key, wharf or ſtrand for 
lading and unlading in the heart of the city. The 
original name of this harbour was Eared's-Hithe, 
from the name of the perſon to whom it antiently 
belonged. 

It is bounded on the eaſt by Vintry Ward, on 
the north by Bread-Street and Cordwainers Wards, 
on the ſouth by the Thames, and on the weſt by 
Baynards-Caſtle Ward. 

The moſt remarkable buildings in this ward, are 
Painter-Stainers-hall, ſituate in Little Trinity-lane. 
This ſtructure is adorned with a handſome ſcreen, 
arches, pillars, and pilaſters of the Corinthian or- 
der, painted in imitation of porphyry, with gilt 
capitals. The pannels of the wainſcot and cielings 
are ornamented with . variety of hiſtory and 
other paintings, exquiſitely performed. 


Blackſmiths-hall, ſituate on Lambert-hill, is a 

neat handſome building. 
The Lutheran Church, built on the ſite of the 
little pariſh church of the Holy Trinity in Little 
Trintty- 
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Trinity-lane. It is ſupported chiefly by Hamburgh 
Merchants, and known commonly by the name of 
the Swede's Church, 


CoRDWAINERS-STREET-W ARD. 


Takes its name from the occupation of the princi- 
pal inhabitants, who were Cordwainers, or Shoe- 
makers, Curriers, and other workers of Leather, 

It is bounded on the eaſt by Wallbrook-ward ; 
on the north by Cheapſide-ward ; on the ſouth 
by . and on the weſt by Breadſtreet- 
ward. 

The principal ſtructure that is worthy of obſer-. 
vation, in this ward is the church of 

St. Mary le Bow, commonly called Bow church, 
which was rebuilt after the general deſtruction in 1666. 
In digging for the foundation, a Roman temple 
with windows and walls were found under the level 
of the ſtreet, and at a ſmall diſtance, a Roman 
cauſeway of rough ſtone, cloſe and well rammed 
with Roman bricks and rubbiſh, was diſcovered ; 
on which the preſent church is erected. 

The inſide of this ſtructure is handſome and or- 
namental, enriched with fine carved work ; but the 
ſteeple on the outſide, whether viewed ſeperate or 
in proſpect with the reft of the buildings, may truly 
be accounted a great decoration to this metropolis. 
This admirable piece of architecture, deſigned by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, was begun in 1671, and 
finiſhed in 1680, by Meſſrs. 7 hompſon and Cart- 
wright, Maſons. As it cannot be examined nor re- 
duced to any ſettled laws of beauty, it may there- 
fore with propriety be termed a delightful abſurdity. 
It conſiſts of a tower and a ſpire, built of Portland 
ſtone, containing all the five orders, built in 
regular progreſſion, as they are generally expreſſed. 


On the top of the ſpire is a dragon of poliſhed braſs, 
about 
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about ten ſeet long, with wings ſomewhat expand- 
ed, and proportionably bulky ; yet ſo nicely fixed, 
as to turn with the leaſt wind, and ſerving as a wea- 
ther- cock. | | 2 
This ſteeple, ſpiring to the height of two hundred 
and twenty-five feet, is the higheſt of any pariſh 
church in the city, and for its curious ſymmetry, 
and excellent architecture, is equal and probably 
ſuperior to any other in the whole world. 


CrnIPPLEGATE WARD. 


Takes its name from the north-weſt gate, which 
ſtood in this ward, and was pulled down, when 
the improvements were made in the city. 

It was bounded on the eaſt by Little Moorfields, 
part of Coleman-ſtreet- ward, Baſſiſhaw-ward, and 
Cheap-ward ; on the north by the pariſh of St. 
Luke's Old- ſtreet; on the weſt by Alderſgate- ward; 
and on the ſouth by the ward of Cheap. 

There are the following halls belonging to com- 

anies in this ward, viz. | 

Barber's Hall, in Monkwell-ſtreet, a magnificent 
building, conſiſting of a ſpacious hall, a court- 
room, theatre, library, and other commodious of- 
fices. As this company was formerly incorporated 
with the Surgeons, by King Henry VIII, they are 
in poſſeſſion of ſeveral anatomical curioſities, and 
paintings, but the Surgeons have ſince erected them- 
ſelves into a diſtinct body, by act of parliament, 
and having forſaken that fine piece of architecture 
conſtructed by Inigo Jones, have built a new thea- 
tre for their own uſe in the Old Bailey. 

Wax Chendlers-hall, in Maiden-lane, Faber- 
daſhers- hall, in Staining- lane; Plaiſterers and Brew- 
ers hall, in Addle-ſtreet, Carriers hall, in Curriers- 
court; Bowwyers-ball, in Hart-ſtrect ; and Loriners- 


ball, 
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hall, near London-wall, are handfome buildings, 
well adapted for their different purpoſes, but poſleſs 
nothing very curious or worthy obſervation. 

In the antiquities of this ward we find upon re- 
cord, that the firſt Guildhall of London, was in 
Aldermanbury. This ſtreet, in all probability 
took its name from the Court of Aldermen kept in 
this hall; as Bury ſignifies a Court. | 

Near the eaſt end of Cripplegate church was a 
water conduit, brought in pipes of lead from High- 
berry, by John Middleton, and in Whitecroſs-ſtreet 
ſtood a white croſs, nearwhich was an arch of ſtone, 
under which ran a courſe of water, down to the moor, 
called now Moorficlds. 


CoOLEMAN-STREET- WARD, 


Derives its name from the principal ſtreet therein, 
built by one Coleman; or probably from the many 
dealers of coals which antiently inhabited therein. 

It is bounded on the eaſt by Biſhopſgate Ward, 
Broad-Street Ward and Cheap Ward, on the north 
by Cripplegate-Ward, Upper Moorfields and Bi- 
ſhopſgate Ward, on the ſouth by Cheap Ward, and 
on the weſt by Baſinghall- Street Ward. 

This Ward has nothing remarkable to astract our 
curioſity ; in Coleman-ſtreet is the hall of the Ar- 
mourers and Braziers Company, a handſome brick 
building ; and at the upper end of Founders-Court 
is Founders Hall, which is now made uſe of as a 
Scotch Kirk Meeting. 


BASINGHALL, or Bass:15taw-W and. 


This Ward is ſmall, and conſiſts only of one 
ſtreet, called Baſinghall-Street, from which it takes 
Its name, 


Black- 
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Blackwell-Hall, ſituate in this ſtreet, was known 
antiently by the name of Baſing” Hall, a building 
of great antiquity, belonging to the antient and re. 
nowned family of Baſings, and was therefore called 
Baſing's Haugh, or Hall. This building is at 
preſent the greateſt ſtorehouſe in the kingdom for 
woollen cloth and ſtuffs. 

Near this building the Coopers have their com- 
mon Hall, which is well built of brick, and hand- 
ſomely decorated within, with paintings and other 
ornaments. 

On the eaſt ſide is Maſons-Hall, in Maſons-Alley, 
and not far from this is a Hall belonging to the 
Weavers Company, who are of great antiquity, as 
appears by a charter granted them by Henry II. and 
at the north end of the ſtreet is Girdlers-Hall, well- 
wainſcoted within, and adorned with a beautiful 


ſcreen of the Compoſite order. 


ALDERSGATE W AR D. 


Takes its name from the north gate of the city, 
which formerly ſtood in this ward. 

The principal buildings in this ward, are 

Go/d[miths-hall, in Foſter-lane, a Rately and 
magnificent ſtructure of brick and ſtone, - conſiſting 
of ſeveral handſome apartments, and a ſpacious 
hall, well finiſhed with wainſcot, &c. 

Cooks- hall, in Aldergate- {treet, an ancient build- 
ing that eſcaped the fire of London and Coach- 
makers-hall, tormerly called Scriveners-hall, in No- 
ble-ſtreet. 

In Alderſgate- ſtreet, is the London-hoſpita! for 
Lying: in wamen, a noble and charitable inſtitution, 
which does honour to this nation. 

- This ward was formerly graced with many an- 
tient and ſtately palaces, belonging to ſeveral of the 


nobility, 
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nobility, moſt of which are at preſent deſtroyed, 
and the noble inhabitants deſerted. 

In our deſcription of this ward we ſhall include 
St. Martin's le Grand, which is a privileged place, 
and though in the heart of the city, is notwithſtand- 
ing in the Liberty of Weſtminſter, and is governed 
and votes for Parliament-men accordingly ; and 
foreigners and non-freemen may here follow their 
different trades and profeſſions, without fine or mo- 
leſtation. 

This Liberty appears from antient recards to have 
been an Eccleſiaſtical foundation, and takes its 
name originally from a collegiate-church, founded 
in 1056, dedicated to St. Martin receiving the addi- 
tion of /e grand from the great and extraordinary 
privileges of Sanctuary, &c. granted by divers 
monarchs thereto ; this place therefore formerly was 
a ſafe harbour for the moſt abandoned and profligate 
of mankind ; where ruffians, thieves, murderers and 
others, took ſhelter from the hands of juſtice. 
And ſo tenacious was the Abbot of Weſtminſter, 
(to whom it belonged) of the privileges; that he 
exhibited a Bill againſt the Sheriffs, for arreſting 
and drawing with violence, a privileged perſon 
out of the ſanctuary of St. Martin's, for which the 
Sheriffs had a very heavy fine impoſed upon them. 


CASTLEBAYNARD WAaRD. 


Takes its derivation from an antient caſtle, built 
by one Baynard, a nobleman, who came from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror. This caſtle 
was ſituate near the Thames, but has been long 
ſince pulled down, and made into wharts and yards 
for timber, coals, &c. 

This ward is bounded on the eaſt by Queenhithe 


and Breadſtreet wards; on the ſouth by the River 
Thames ; 
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Thames; and on the weſt and north by the ward of 
Farringdon Within. 
The moſt remarkable things in this ward at pre- 
ſent, are 

The Herald's Office, ſituate between” Peter's-hill 
and Bennet's-hill, which is an uniform quadrangu- 
lar ſtructure, and eſteemed one of the beſt deſigned 
and handſomeſt brick buildings in London: and 
_ hollow arch of the gate-way is eftcemed a cu- 
rioſity. 

This office has a corporation, which conſiſts of 
thirteen members, namely, three kings of arms, fix 
heralds of arms, and four purſuivants at arms; all 
nominated by the earl marſhall, and hold their 
places by patent during their good behaviour, 
Their duty is to diſpoſe and preſerve the arms, pe- 
digrees and deſcents of families, and all other mat- 
ters relative to the ſcience of heraldry ; they are 
likewiſe employed in marſhalling and ordering Co- 
ronations, Inſtallations, Royal marriages, &c. &c. 
Near this building 1s, 

Doctors Commons, where is held the ſpiritual 
Courts of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
Biſhop of London, for civil and eccleſtaſtical cauſes, 
which are tried here, in courts provided for that 
purpoſe, where proper matters are treated of: as 
ordination, celebration of divine ſervice, tythes, ob- 
lations, blaſphemy, adultery, fimony, inceit, matri- 
mony, divorces, baſtardy and the like. 

In the antiquities of this ward, we read of an 
arched, or vaulted ſtructure, full of intricate ways 
and windings, and which went by the name of 
Camera Diane, 1. e, Diana's Chamber, this build- 
ing ſtood upon Paul's Wharf, and is ſuppoſed to 
have been one of thoſe ſecret places where Henry II. 
kept his fair Roſamond, eſpecially as there remained 
for a long time, a paſſage under ground from this 
houſe to Caſtle Baynard. 
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FARRINCDPDONW WarD WITHIN, 


The name of this ward and Farringdon Without, 
is derived from Nicholas Farenden, à Goldſmith, 
who was poſſeſſor of them both; theſe two wards, 
in antient times, had only one Alderman, and that 
not by election, but by inheritance and purchaſe, as 
appears by an antient deed from Fohn Le Feure, 
granting the ſaid Aldermanry and its appurtenances 
to Nicholas Farendon. | 

This ward is bounded on the eaſt by Cheap-ward 
and Caſtlebaynard-ward; on the north by Alderſ- 
gate-ward, Cripplegate-ward, and the Liberty of 
St. Martin's-le-Grand ; on the weſt by Farringdon 
Without, and on the ſouth by Caſtle-Baynard- 
ward. 
As this ward is very extenſive, we meet with 
great variety of buildings and places worthy of our 
attention, the cathedral church of St. Paul's; the 
pariſh church of St. Vedaſt in Foſter-lane, and 
Chriſt-church in Newgate-ſtreet, deſerves our par- 
ticular deſcription : we ſhall therefore begin with, 


St. PavL's CaTHEDRAL. 


Which is one of the moſt ſuperb and magnificent 
modern edifices in Europe, and though ſome ſuper- 
ficial critics may enviouſly diſcover faults, yet ju- 
dicious architects gives it its due praiſe, eſtceming 
x equal if not ſuperior to any frabric the world can 
boalt of. 

The old cathedral was originally founded in 610, 
by king Ethelbert, on or near the ſpot, where in 
the time of the Romans, a temple ſtood dedicated 
to Diana : this old building appears. to have been 
but ſmall, as it was burnt down in 961, and re- 
built in one year; it often likewiſe felt the terrible 
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effects of lightning, being built of timber; and 
having in 1666 been a great ſufferer by the con- 
flagration of the city, a new cathedral was propoſed 
to be raiſed, for which purpoſe Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren delivered in the plan of the preſent ſtupendous 
ſtructure, and on June 21, 1675, the firſt ſtone was 
laid by that great architect who lived ro the com- 

letion of this work, as did the maſon, Mr. Strong, 
this church being near forty years a building, and 
the whole expence amounted to ſeven hundred and 
thirty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty two 
pounds, two ſhillings and three-pence, according to 
a moderate computation, 

This cathedral is built in the form of a croſs, and 
its dimenſions are as follows: in length, five hun- 
dred feet: in breadth, from the porticos, two hun- 
dred and forty- nine feet; the circumference, two 
thouſand two hundred and ninety-two feet: its 
height within, one hundred feet; from thence to the 
upper gallery, two hundred and ſixty-ſix feet; from 
the dome to the top of the croſs, ſixty- four feet; 
from the level of the ground to the top four hundred 
and forty feet. The length of the croſs is ten feet; 
the diameter of the dome is one hundred and eight 
feet; of the ball, ſix feet; circumference, eighteen 
feet; capacity, ninety buſhels; and the convex 
area, one hundred and thirteen feet : the vaſt height 
of this building, renders it eaſy to be diſcerned at 
ſea eaſtward, and at Windſor weſtward, at the 
diſtance of twenty miles. 

There are many things worthy the particular ob- 
ſervation of the ſpectator in this ſtructure, the prin- 
cipal of which, are the two ſpires ate«the welt front, 
and the portico with a noble flight of black marble 
ſteps leading up to it; the eaſt merits its due ap- 
plauſe ; and the north and ſouth * fronts are beau- 

titul 
* On the pediment, over the ſouth portico, is a phœnix 


11fi0g out of the flames, with the word Ru an underneath it, 
This 
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tiful and noble pieces of architecture; the dome 
that riſes in the centre of the whole, is a molt ſtu- 
pendous fabrick, that ſtrikes the eye with an auguit 
and aſtoniſhing pleaſure. The figures of the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts, in ſtone, on the welt, north 
and ſouth fronts, are well executed. The pedi- 
ments of the weſt front, is a lively repreſentation of 
St. Paul's Converſion in bas relicf. The weſt mar- 
ble door-caſe and the ſcripture ſtories finely carved 
round about it; the neatneſs of the iron doors, eſpe- 
cially thoſe opening into the choir under the organ; 
and the iron-work round the inſide of the dome, &c. 
the beautiful carving in wood, or enrichment as che- 
rubims, fruit-leaves, &c. eſpecially in the choir 


and about the organ-caſe ; the fine painting, on the 


inſide of the cupola, by that eminent artiſt, Sir 
James Thornhill ; and the gilding about the altar 
of lapis lazuli pilaſters, glory, &c. and the marble 
foot-piece within the rails; the neatneſs of the 
conſiſtory, and chapel for morning prayer, the veſtry 
and the rich gold plate; the pavement of the whole 
church with marble; the ſpaciouſneſs and ſolidity of 
the vaults below, with the old and new monuments 
therein; the vaſt quantity of ſtrong caſt iron pali- 
ſading round the whole church-yard ; the marble 
ſtatue, in the middle of the area before the grand 
entrance on the weſt front, erected in honour of 

ueen Anne, and the figures of Britannia, France, 
Ireland and America, which ſurround the pedeſtal. 
All theſe beauties are in public view, but the fol- 


lowing curioſities ſtrangers pay for the ſight of. 


This device is ſaid to have been occaſioned by the following 
circumſtance : ** Sir Chriſtopher having fixed upon the ſpot for 
the center of the great dome, a labourer was ordered to bring 
him a flat None from among the rubbiſh, to leave as a mark of 
direction for the maſons; the firſt the fellow came at happened 
to be a grave ſtone, with only this word of the inſcription re- 
mining, Refurgam, which was remarked by the architect as a 
favourable omen; it meaning, { ſhall riſe again.“ , 
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The Golden Gallery, on the top of the cupola, 


from whence on a clear day, you have a delightful 
and extenſive proſpect, the number of buildings in 
the city of London, the beautiful winding of the 
river, with the number of boats and veſſels thereon, 
the quantity of ſhips, that look like a foreſt, and the 
country round about, affords ſuch a pleaſing varicty 
as cannot be expreſied by words. 

The Whiſpering Gallery, from which you have 
an advangeous view of the paintings in the cupola, 
and the beautiful pavement of the church; the leaſt 
whiſper is heard here diſtinct, at the moſt diſtant 
place, which is one hundred and forty-three feet, 
by leaning your head againſt one fide of the wall, 
while another perſon ſpeaks againſt it on the other. 

The Library. Here is a fine painting of Dr. 
Henry Compton, Biſhop of London, under whom 
the cathedral was built. The flooring 1s a great 
curioſity, being moſt curiouſly inlaid without nail or 


eg. 
e Fhe Models of the Cathedral. One of which is 
Sir Chriſtopher's firſt and favourite deſign, but was 
not approved of by the biſhops, as not being ſuffi- 
ciently cathedral, the other the plan of the preſent 
building, which plainly evinces the great genius 
and abilities of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 

The Great Bell, on which is the hammer that 


ſtrikes the hour, the weight of the bell is four ton 


four hundred and four pounds, the ſound of which 
has been heard at Windſor. 

The Geometry Stairs, ſo artfully contrived, that 
they ſeem to hang together without any viſible ſup- 
port. Steps of this fort are now common, and 
therefore at preſent no very great curioſity. (The 
price of ſeeing all theſe ſix places, is one ſhilling each 
perſon , ſeparately two-pence.) 

Before we cloſe our account of this noble building, 
it may not be diſagreeable to ſome of our readers, to 
be acquainted with the means that were uſed to 8 

2 fund 


a fund ſufficient to defray the expence of this great 
undertaking ; for which purpoſe the Chamber of 
London was made an office for the receipt of con- 
tributions, into which, in ten years only, was paid 
the ſum of one hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand 
pounds ; King Charles II. generouſly giving one 
thouſand pounds a year out of his privy purſe, 
beſides a new duty on coals, which produced five 
thouſand pounds a year, over and above all other 
grants in its favour ; ſo that the legacies, ſubſcrip- 
tions, &c. continually coming, amounted to more 
money than the purpoſes required. 

St. Vedaſt alias Foſter, though not ſuch a ma 
nificent pile of building as that we have juſt left, 
yet the beautiful pyramid of this church, joined to 
the juſt and well-proportioned ſimplicity of all its 
parts, renders it a neat and beautiful building, 
where nothing 1s ſuperfluous, nor wanting. 

Chriſt's Church, which was formerly a very ſtately 
and magnificent building, erected by Margaret, 
conſort to Edward the Firſt, was began in 1 306, and 
took up twenty-one years in building, at a very 
great expence. This building was conſumed in the 
general conflagration 1666, and though the choir 
thereof has been only re-edified, it is nevertheleſs 
the largeſt pariſh church within the city. 

Beſides theſe three remarkable churches, there are 
ſeveral other public buildings, as companies halls, 
public ſchools, &c. 

Embroiderers-Halt, a handſome building in Gut- 
ter- lane. | 

Apothecaries-Hall, in Black-Friars, is a hand- 
ſome building of brick and ftone with an open 
court, and the hall at the upper end adorned with 
columns of the Tuſcan order. Here are two ela- 
boratories, one for chemical, the other for Galenical 
preparations, where vaſt quantities of medicines are 


prepared for apothecaries and others; and m—— 
larly 
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larly for the ſurgeons of the royal fleet, who have 


their cheſts fitted out here. 


Stationers Hall, ſituate at the upper end of Cock- 
alley, Ludgate-ſtreet, is a very good and capacious 
building, with a large handſome hall; where the 
lotteries have been frequently drawn. This build- 
ing ſtands upon the ſite of an antient palace, which 
was ſucceſſively the reſidence of the Duke of Britain 


and the Earls of Pembroke and Abergavenny. 


Butchers-hall, ſituate in Butchers-hall-lane, which 
on that account has changed its name from Sinking 
Lane. This building 1s neat, and the inſide finely 
adorned with fret work and wainſcot. 

Sadlers Hall, ſeated near Foſter-lane, in Cheap- 


fide, is a very compleat building for the uſe of the 


company. 

T he College of Phyſicians, ſituate near the north- 
weſt end of Warwick-lane, fo called from the pa- 
lace of the Earls of Warwick, which ſtood there in 
former days. It is built of brick and ſtone, with 
a ſpacious ſtone frontispiece. In the court over the 
door caſe is the ſtatue of King Charles II. in a cu- 
rious niche, and on the other ſide the ſtatue of 


Sir John Cutler. In the inſide are two halls, a 


theatre, library, and other apartments proper for ſo 
learned a ſociety, 

St. Paul's School, ſituate on the eaſt ſide of St. 
Paul's Church-yard, was built and well endowed 
by Dr. John Colet, Chaplain to King Henry VIII. 
and Dean of St. Paul's, who ſettled his whole pa- 
trimony on it in his life-time. This ſchool was 


finiſhed in 1512, for the education of 155 boys, 


who are inſtructed gratis, and after paſſing through 
the different forms, being well verſed in Latin, 


Greek, and Hebrew, they are removed to the uni- 


verſities; where many of them enjoy exhibitions, 


ſome of ten pounds a year for ſeven years, if they 


remained 
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remained at college fo long, towards their mainte- 
nance there. 

Chri//s Hoſpital, adjoining to Chriſt - church, 
founded by king Edward VI.* for providing, edu- 
cating, and bringing up the poor children of citi- 
zens ; whoſe parents (or fathers at leaſt) being 
dead, have no other way of ſupport. 

Near a thouſand children are fed, cloathed, and 
inſtructed in the uſeful branches of learning, in 
this noble charity, and -at proper ages apprenticed 
to ſuitable trades : others are taught mathematics, 
navigation, &c. and ſome are educated in an excel- 

lent 


* The origin of this charity, it is ſaid, wasowing to a Sermon 
preached by Dr. Ridley, before K. Edward VI. wherein he exhorted 
the rich to be merciful to the poor, and thoſe in authority to endea- 
vour to comfort and relieve them; his diſcourſe made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the young — that when it was finiſhed, he ſent 
for Ridley, and making him fit down, told him,“ That as 
% he had mentioned in his diſcourſe, that thoſe in authority 
© ſhould deviſe ſome good for the relief of the poor; he there- 
fore had ſent for him to conſult on proper methods for that 
© purpoſe, as he looked on himſelf as one whoſe duty it was 
« to be careful therein, and who muſt anſwer unto God for 
© his negligence.” 

The Biſhop was amazed and pleaſed at the King's goodneſs 
and wiſdom, ſo that he could not tell what to ſay. At length 
he anſwered him, That he thought it meet to confer with the 
Mayor and wiſe Citizens of London, on the ſubject.“ The 
King liſtened thereto, and would not let the Biſhop depart, 
till be had given him. his letter to the Mayor and Citizens, 
ſigned with his own hand and ſeal. After ſundry meetings, 
and dividing the poor into three degrees, namely, 

1. The poor by impotency, 
2z The poor by caſualty, 
3. Thriftleſs poor. 

The following Hoſpitals were founded by King Edward VI. 
for cach degree : | 

Firſt. Chri/t”s Hoſpital, for the Innocent and Fatherleſs, 

Second. St. Bartholomew's and St. Thomas's Hoſpitals, for 
the Sick and Lame. and 

Thirdly. Bridewell, for Vagabonds. Strumpets, and Idle 
Perſons, where they are chaſtiſed and compelled to labour, and 
to ;hrow off their vicious life of idleneſs and debauchery, 


| 
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lent grammar- ſchool for that purpoſe, from whence 
the belt ſcholars are ſent to the Univerſity, where 
they enjoy good exhibirions, ariſing from the boun- 
ty of ſeveral benefactors, the chief of which was 
Lady Mary Ramſay, who founded this ſchool. The 
children who are accepted very young, are ſent to 
Hertford, where this noble charity has a houſe in 
which diet, ſchooling, &c. is given to them, till 
they are of proper age to be ſent to the ſchool in 
London. 

In the antiquities of this ward, we find, that on 
the [pot where Chriſt's church and Chriſt's hoſpital 
is at preſent ſituated, there formerly ſtood a con- 
vent of Grey Friars, or Friars Minors. 

In this church four , queens, beſides many of the 
nobility, and others, were buried. There were a 

eat number of monuments of alabaſter and mar- 
ble, all pulled down, beſides one hundred and forty 
13 likewiſe of marble, which were ſold 

r fifty pounds, by Sir Martin Bowes, Goldſmith 
and Alderman of London. ; 

In the ſtreet, now called the Old Change, was 
antiently the King's Exchange for the receipt of 
bullion to be coined : and Herry VIII. wrote to 
the Sabines and Men of Ypri, that none, Engliſh= 
men or others, ſhould change any plate, or other 
mals of filver, but in his Exchange at London, or 
Canterbury. 

Black Friars, where this order in antient times 
had their refidence, having before that had a houſe 
in Old-Borne. In a large church built here, ſeveral 
parliaments were held, and in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, Black Friars was inhabited by many of the 
nobility and gentry. The antient church was ut- 
terly demoliſhed, at the diſſolution of religious 
houtes by King Henry VIII. 

Margaret Queen of Scots was buried in this 
church, as were numbers of the nobility and — 

209 
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At the north-weſt extremity of this ward, in 
Newgate-ſtreet, ſtands Newgate, the county goal 
for Middleſex as well as for London. Formerly this 
goal was a priſon for the nobility and great officers 
of ſtate, even ſo lately as 1457. At preſent it is 
uſed to ſecure criminals, and for the confinement of 
debtors and others, 

The weſt fide of the gate is adorned with three 
— of pilaſters, and their entablements of the 
Tuſcan order; over the loweſt, is a circular pedi- 
ment, and above is the King's Arms. In four 
niches, formed by the intercolumns, are as many 
figures; one of theſe, with the word Libertas, 
carved on her hat, is the repreſentation of Liberty, 
and the Cat lying at her feet, alludes to Sir Richard 
Whittington, a former founder, who 1s reported to 
have made the firſt ſtep to his fortune by that 
animal. The inconvenience of this goal, which is 
too confined for the vaſt number of priſoners, 
obliges them to be fo cloſely packed together, that 
the air being corrupted thereby, frequently occa- 
ſions the Goal Diſtemper among them, of which 
not only the priſoners die, but we have had fre- 
quent inſtances of the infection being carried with 
them into the Old Bailey, and many of our reſpect- 
able Aldermen, Judges, Jurymen, &c. have been 
the fatal victims to this diſeaſe, To remedy this 
pernicious evil, a new goal is now erecting, more 
convenient and ſpacious than the preſent, which 

romiſes not only to be a uſeful but an ornamental 
ſtructure to the City of London. 


CanDLewick-WaRrD, 


This ward took its name from a ſtreet called 
Candlewick, or Candlewright-ſftreet, remarkable for 
Wax and Tallow-Chandlers or Candlewrights. i 
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lent grammar-ſchool for that purpoſe, from whence 
the beſt ſcholars are ſent to the Univerſity, where 
they enjoy good exhibitions, ariſing from the boun- 
ty of ſeveral benefactors, the chief of which was 
Lady Mary Ramſay, who founded this ſchool. The 
children who are accepted very young, are ſent to 
Hertford, where this noble charity has a houſe in 
which diet, ſchooling, &c. is given to them, till 
_ are of proper age to be {ent to the ſchool in 
n. 

In the antiquities of this ward, we find, that on 
the ſpot where Chriſt's church and Chriſt's hoſpital 
is at preſent ſituated, there formerly ſtood a con- 
vent of Grey Friars, or Friars Minors, 

In this church four , queens, beſides many of the 
nobility, and others, were buried. There were a 
great number of monuments of alabaſter and mar- 
ble, all pulled down, beſides one hundred and forty 

ave- ſtones, likewiſe of marble, which were ſold 

or fifty pounds, by Sir Martin Bowes, Goldimith 
and Alderman of London. 

In the ſtreet, now called the Old Change, was 
antiently the King's Exchange for the receipt of 
bullion to be coined : and Henry VIII. wrote to 
the Sabines and Men of Ypri, that none, Engliſn- 


men or others, ſhould change any plate, or other - 


mals of ſilver, but in his Exchange at London, or 
Canterbury. 

Black Friars, where this order in antient times 
had their refidence, having before that had a houſe 
in O/d-Borne. In a large church built here, ſeveral 
parliaments were held, and in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, Black Friars was inhabited by many of the 
nobility and gentry. The antient church was ut- 
terly demoliſhed, at the diſſolution of religious 
houtes by King Henry VIII. 

Margaret Queen of Scots was buried in this 
church, as were numbers of the nobility and _— 
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At the north-weſt extremity of this ward, in 
Newgate-ſireet, ſtands Newgate, the county goal 
for Middleſex as well as for London. Formerly this 
goal was a priſon for the nobility and great officers 
of ſtate, even ſo lately as 1457. At preſent it is 
uſed to ſecure criminals, and for the confinement of 
debtors and others. 

The weſt fide of the gate is adorned with three 
ranges of pilaſters, and their entablements of the 
Tuſcan order; over the loweſt, is a circular pcdi- 
ment, and above is the King's Arms. In tour 
niches, formed by the intercolumns, are as many 
figures; one of theſe, with the word Libertas, 
carved on her kat, is the repreſentation of Liberty, 
and the Cat lying at her feet, alludes to Sir Richard 
Whittington, a former founder, who is reported to 
have made the firſt ſtegz to his good fortune by that 
animal. The inconvenience of this goal, which is 
too confined for the vaſt number of priſoners, 
obliges them to be ſo cloſely packed together, that 
the air being corrupted thereby, frequently occa- 
ſions the Goal Diſtemper among them, of which 
not only the priſoners die, but we have had fre- 
quent inſtances of the infection being carried with 
them into the Old Bailey, and many of our reſpect- 
able Aldermen, Judges, Jurymen, &c. have been 
the fatal victims to this diſeaſe. To remedy this 
pernicious evil, a new goal is now erecting, more 
convenient and ſpacious than the preſent, which 
promiſes not only to be a uſeful but an ornamental 


ſtructure to the City of London. 


CanDLewick-Wasrp, 


This ward took its name from a ſtreet called 
Candlewick, or Candlewright-ſtreet, remarkable for 
Wax and Tallow-Chandlers or Candlewrights. 
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It is bounded on the eaſt by Bridge-ward, on tlie 
ſouth by Bridge and Dowgate wards, on the north by 
Langbourn ward, and on the welt by Dowgate and 
Walbrook wards, 

There 1s nothing very remarkable or Curious in 
this ward. The Boar's Head T avern, in Greac Eaſt- 
cheap claims the preference of being the oldeſt ta- 


O 
vern in London, and immortalized by Shate/peare, 


in his Play of Henry IV. 


FarrRinNcpon Warr WITHOVr. 


Is the fartheſt ward in the City, its derivation is 
included in that of Farrinzdon Ward within, which we 
have already ſpoken of. 

The bounds of this ward are, on the eaſt by Far- 
ringdon within, and the ward of Alderigate ; on 
the north by the Charter-houſe, the parith of St. 
John's Clerkenwell, and part of St. Andrew's pariſh 
without the freedom; on the weſt by High Hol- 
born, and St. Clement's Pariſh in the 8 Strand; and 
on the ſouth by the River of Thames. 

The buildings and places worthy of obſervation in 
this ward, are 

The Church of St. Bridget, alias St. Bride's, which 
having ſhared the common fate in 1666, was rebuilt 
with greater magnificence by Sir Chriliopher Wren, 
and like the reſt of the ſtructures built by that great 
architect, merits the particular -vblervation ot the 
CUrious ſpectator. The ſteeple is eſteemed one of 
the belt in London, being remarkable for its beauty 
and harmony of parts. Ihe ſpire ſuffered greatly 
within theſe few years by lightning, on the repairing 
of which its height has been reduced, and other 
proper methods taken tor its future ſecurity. 

St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, ſituate near Temple- 
bar, has a handſome niche and pediment on the eaſt 
end, in which is the ſtatus of Queen Elizabeth, 


which 
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which was removed there from Ludgate, when that 
gate was taken down. But what moſt attracts the 
eyes of paſſengers and others are, two figures under 
an arch, near the welt end, having the appearance 
of ſavages, in an erect poſture, each with a Knotty 
club in his hand, whereby they alternately ſtrike the 
quarters, on two bells which are hung between 


tuem. Almoſt oppoſite this church is a gateway 
leading into 

The 4 emple. So called from the Knights Templers 
of England, who founded a houſe here dedicated to 
God and the Virgin Mary, in the year 1185. 

Betore the building of this houſe, the Templers 
had their Temple in O/dbourn, or Holborn, and took 
their beginning about the year 1118, this ſociety at 
friſt were but few in number, but in a ſhort time 
greatly increaſed, ſo that many of the nobility of 
this and foreign countries, became brethren of this 
order. The firſt profeſſion of theſe knights were 
to protect all pilgrims and others, who come to 
viſit the ſepulchre, and they had their firſt manſion 
near the Temple of our Lord in Jeruſalem. 

The preſent inhabitants of this ſpot are Barriſters, 
Lawyers, &c. whoſe anceitors purchaſed it of the 
above «nights, for the yearly ſum of ten pounds, in 
the reign of King Edward III. and is now divided 
in two houſes ror ſtud-nts, dittinguiſned by the 
names of the Janer and Middle Temple, each of 
which have diſtinct Lbraries and halls, and during 
the Terms, the gentlemen of the Law dine together, 
paying a ſtipulated ſum. 

The building being ſituated on the fide of the 
river, on a very fine elevation of ground, and of 
great extent, is capable of great improvement, and 
has every advantage to render it one of the com- 
pleateſt buildings in this metropolis. At preſent it 
contains ſeveral very handſome courts, and pleaſant 


walks, moſt which commands a proſpect of the Thames. 
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The Gate of the middle Temple is worthy inſpec- 
tion, being a fine ſtructure in the ſtile of Iuigo Jones. 
The Temple Church, which the ſocieties reſort to, 
is an antient Gothic ſtructure, of a very ſingular 
form, and exceeding neat withinſide, the outſide 
being partly covered from the view by ſurrounding 
buildings. Oppoſite the entrance the church ex- 
tends itſelf into three aiſles, and is built and finiſh- 
ed in the utmoſt taſte and proportion of thoſe times: 
In the circular part, (without the choir) are the 
tombs of eleven Koights Templers, five lying croſo- 
legged, as men vowed to the Holy Land againſt the 
Infidels, three ſtrait-legged, the reſt are coped ſtones, 
all of grey marble, | 

Bridewell Hoſpital, ſituate near Black Friars 
Bridge, is a handſome building, which has within 
theſe few years ſuffered ſome alterations for the 
convenience of the ſtreet leading to the bridge. 

This building was formerly the manſion-houſe of 
ſeveral of our Engliſh kings, and it was here that 
King Henry VIII. entertained the Emperor Charles 
V. Ir was afterwards given by his ſon Edward VI. 
to the City for a Houſe of Correction for looſe and 
diſorderly perſons. 

To this hotpital likewife ſeveral youths are ſent, 
who are apprenticed to Glovers, Weavers, &c. who 
there reſide; and after they have faithfully ſerved 
their term of ſeven years, they have not only their 
freedoms, but alſo twenty pounds preſented them, the 
gift of two benefactors, to begin their reſpective 
trades with. | | 

There is a very neat chapel belonging to this 
building, with a handſome pair of iron gates, the 
gift of Sir William Withers. 

St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, ſituated on the ſouth 
eaſt fide of Smit hfield, adjoining to Chriſt's Hoſpital, 
is a regular and handſome modern building, conſiſting 
of four detached piles, which form à very fine 
ſquare, two hundred feet long, and one — 
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and ſixty feet wide. In this hoſpital the ſick and 


lame poor, have every neceſſary provided for their 
relief, and able phy ſicians and ſurgeons appointed, 
who give their conſtant attendance as occaſion re- 
quires, beſides a number of matrons and nurſes, 
who are employed to look to them, and aſſiſt 
them with every thing convenient for their re- 
covery, and to keep their reſpective wards clean 
and neat. 

This Hoſpital (the moſt antient in the City of 
London) formerly belonged to the priory of St. 
Bartholomew in Stithfield, and was founded about 
the year 1105, by one Rabere, Minſtrel to King 
Henry I. At the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
under King Henry VIII. both the priory and hoſpi- 
tal ſhared the general fate ; but in the laſt year of 
his reign, he re-founded the hoſpital. endowing it 
with a yearly revenue, of five hundred marks, on 
condition that the City of London granted the like 
ſum for its ſupport, which they thankfully accepted 
and performed. The old building having eſcaped 
the great fire in 1666, and being by length of time 
become ruinous and .dangerous, a ſubſcription was 
began in 1729, for rebuilding the ſame, three piles 
of which were erected and finiſhed with the money 


ſubſcribed, and lately the fourth pile has been added 


to render it compleat. 

Over the entrance in Weft Smithfield, is a ſtone 
Statue of its firſt founder King Henry VIII. and on 
the pediment over his head, are the figures of two 
cripples. Theſe pieces of ſculpture are well fintſh- 
ed, and are entitled to ſome degree of merit. 

The principal gate of this building is in Smith- 
field, i. e. a plain and ſmooth field, which is at pre- 
ſent a large irregular ſquare, where on particular 
days, every week, markets are held for the ſale of 
oxen, ſheep, horſes, hay, ſtraw, &c. This field was 
formerly of greater extent than at preſent, and 2 
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juſts and tournaments, often held here, before the 
princes and nobility, both of this kingdom and fo- 
reign countries. In this place a fair is alſo held 
every year, Which in antient times belonged to the 
priory of St. Bartholomew, who obtained a grant 
from King Henry II. for the privilege of holding 
a fair in Smithſield, to begin annually at Bartbolo. 
me to- tide, and to continue for three days, to which 
the clothiers and drapers reſorted; this fair in pro- 
ceſs of time was prolonged to a fortnight: : but this 
continuance being found to occaſion great miſchiefs 
and diſorders, the former order was revoked, and 
the fair again reduced to three days. 

Surgeons [ali, ſituate in the Old Bailey, is a 
handſome edifice of brick and ſtone; in which 1s 3 
hall or theatre, for diſſections of human bodies, 
lectures in anatomy, and other buſineſs tranſacted 
by this uſeful and learned body. 

In ſearching into the antiquities of this ward, we 
find that Ho/born, was formerly a village called 
Holeburne, which was erected on the bank of the 
Brook or Bourn. 

Eh Houſe, ſituate almoſt oppoſite St. Andrew's 
Church, is the City Manſion belonging to the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, which was bequeathed by William de 
Luaa, Biſhop of that Sce, Anno 1297, to the ule 
of his ſucceſſors; the ground belonging to this 
houſe, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was very 
extenſive, conſiſting of an orchard and paſture, in- 
cloſed withi à wall: the poſſciion of which Chriſto- 
prer Hatton, Eiq. (Vice-chamberlain and afterwards. 
Lord Chancellor to that Qucen) artfully obtained, 
of her, after tae death of Cox, the then Biſhop, who 
would not be prevailed upon to part with 1t in his 
lite-tume. The houſe which that politic miniſter 
built being ſince pulled down, and the gardens con- 


. into ſtreets, as claclon -jireet, Kirby-ſtreet, &c. 
remain 
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remain as ſo many monuments of that miniſters ava- 
ricious temper. 

Black Friars Bridze, ſtands acroſs the River 
Thames, from Black Friars in this ward, to the 
oppoſite ſhore in the County of Surry. It was builr 
according to a plan of Mr. Mylne's, delivered to 
and approved of by the City of London. 

The firſt ſtone being laid on the 3 iſt of Novem- 
ber, 1760, by Sir Thomas Chitly, Knt. then Lord 
Mayor, ſeveral pieces of gold, ſilver and copper 
coin of his Majeſty George II. were placed under 
the ſtone, together with a Latin inſcription, 1n large 
plates of pure tin, expreſſing the merits of Milliam 
Pitt, Eſq. (now Earl of Chatham) and teſtifying 
the affection the City of London bore to the Man, 
who by the ſtrength of his genius, virtue, and pro- 
bity, reſtored the reputation of his country, and 
rendered the Annals of Gorge the Second truly 
illuſtrious. 

This Bridge was finiſhed in 1759, and has nine 
beautiful elliptical arches, built of Portland ſtone; 
the centre one bring much larger than any of the 
reſt: the balluſtrade on the top has a light and 
elegant appearance, but fixed at ſuch an improper 
height, that it obſtructs the proſpect of the river, 
and the buildings that ſtretch along the banks of it. 

White Friars, takes 1ts name from the antient fra- 
ternity of Carmelites, or White Friars, who had a 
houſe about that ſpot. This order had its original 
in Mount Carmel, where Elias and Elijah the Pro- 
phets, inhabited. They were at firſt only begging 
hermits, who lived in caves and dens, diſperſed one 
from another, till Almeric brought them together, 
and built their firſt monaſtery on that mount, and 
after many years, when the Holy Land fell into 
the hands of the infid<1s, the Brethren of this Order 
were compelled to depart from this place, and ſccx 
refuge in Europe, 

Tempe 
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Temple-Bar, which is the furthermoſt boundary 
of London weſtward, and divides it from the Li- 
berty of Weſtminſter, is a neat modern building of 
Portland ſtone. The eaſt ſide of this gate, fronting 
the city, is adorned with the ſtatues of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and King James I. curiouſly carved in ſtone ; 
and the King's Arms, over the key-ltone of the 
gate, the ſupporters being at a diſtance over the 
ruſtic work. On the weſt ſide, fronting the City of | 
Weſtminſter, are the figures of King Charles I. and | 
King Charles II. in Roman habits. Theſe ſtatues | 
are likewiſe well executed, and deſerve attention. | 
On the top of the gate, upon long poles, the heads | 
of two perſons were affixed, who were executed for 
high treaſon in the laſt rebellion, neither of which 
are at preſent remaining. 

This Gate was erected for ſome needful ceremo- 
nies, at the proclamation of a King or Queen of 
England, at which time it 1s ſhut ; when the Herald 
et Arms, knocking at it, the Sheriffs of the City 
demand, Who is there? The Herald anſwers, / 
come to proclaim, &c. according to the name of the 
Succeſſor to the Crown, and repeating the Titles of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, &c. Upon which 
the Sheriffs open the gate, and bid them welcome, 

Having thus minutely and conciſely deſcribed the 
moſt remarkable buildings and other curioſities in 
this metropolis, we ſhall now paſs through Temple- 
bar, the weſtward extent of the City of London, 
and proceed with the like regularity, to point out 
whatever is deſerving our attention in the City and 
Liberty of Weſtminſter. | 
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18. government of this diſtrict before the refor- 
mation 1339, was in the arbitrary hands of the 
abbots and monks of Weſtminſter, after which time 
the Biſhop, dean and chapter had poſſeſſion thereof, 
till ſettled by the twenty - ſeventh of Elizabeth 158g, 
when the civil juriſdiction was lodged in the hands 
of the Laity; the chief officers of which are ap- 
pointed by the dean, who has a power veſted in him 
tor that purpoſe, by the ſaid act of parliament. 

The principal officers, therefore, who have the 
management of the civil part, are, a High Steward, 
whoſe office is for life, and who appoints a deputy 


under him, to whom he leaves the management of 


affairs, as he ſeldom officiates himſelf ; the next is 
a High Bailiff, whoſe power is like that of a ſheriff's, 
managing elections for members of parliament, and 
having all bailiffs of Weſtminſter under his ſubordi- 
nation ; his place 1s likewiſe durante vita. Beſides 
theſe there is a High Conſtable, who has power 
over all the other conſtables of the liberty ; the 
inferior officers are the Town Clerk, Afferer, 
Crier, &c, 

The city and its liberties are divided into different 
Wards, and yearly upon Eaſter Tueſday, fourteen 
burgeſſes are appointed to preſide over their re- 
ſpective Wards, whoſe office is nearly fimilar to 
that of the Aldermen of London : out of theſe four- 
teen perſons two are elected, under the title of head 
burgeſſes, one for the city, and the other for the 
liberty, who are likewiſe obliged under a penalty, 
to continue the ſame during the term of one year. 

The great addition that has within theſe few years 
been made, not only ” the number of people, ex 
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alſo in the vaſt increaſe of houſes, in the liberty and 
ſuburbs of Weſtminſter ; the late improvements in 
the paving, lighting, and widening the ſtreets, the 
ulling down old decayed houſes, and erecting hand- 
How modern buildings in their room; the ſpacious 
* that are therein, and 
the great trade that is carried on in ſeveral parts 
thereof, renders it very little inferior io the city of 
London, in point of wealth and commerce; and in 
extent, private buildings, ſpacious ſtreets and ſitu- 
ation, equally ſplendid and convenient with moſt 
cities in the world. 5 
The firſt building that attracts our notice, after 
having paſſed through Temple-Bar into a long ſtreet, 
called the Strand, is the church of | 
St. Clement Danes, the origin of which is of great 
antiquity, the Danes having fled hither for ſanctuary 


in the reign of Etheldred, in 1002, at which time 


there was a cruel and barbarous maſſacre of thoſe 
people. It is dedicated to St. Clement, the fourth 
biſhop of Rome, and the additional name of Danes 
aroſe from its antient inhabitants, who were ſuch as 
having married Engliſh women, were fuffered to 
remain in England at the expulſion of the Danes, 
and obliged to reſide between the city of London 
and iſland of Thorney, where they erected a chapel, 
which at its conſecration, in the firſt of Edward the 
Confeſſor, received the preſent appellation, 

The preſent church was erected at the charge of 
the pariſhioners in 1682, and 1s a beautiful per- 
formance, worthy of its great architect, Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren. In the year 1719, the ſteeple. 
was raiſed eighty-five feet, ſo that its altitude, at 
preſent, is one hundred and ſixteen feet, in which is 
a ring of eight tuneable bells. A little farther on 
in this ſtreet the church of 

St. Mary-le-Strand, commonly called the New 
Church in the Strand, is ſituated ; which is a very 
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ſumptuous ſtone ſtructure, richly ornamented, hav. 
ing a very elegant portico at the weſt end, with a 
light and airy ſteeple ; this was the firſt finiſhed of 
the fifty new churches appointed to be erected within 
the bills of mortality, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
On the ſite where this edifice ſtands, till the year 
1714, a lofty maypole ſtood, which on public oc- 
caſions was adorned with ſtreamers, flags, garlands 
of flowers, &c. and in the digging for a foundation 
for this church, the virgin earth was diſcovered at 
the depth of nine feet, by which it appears, that the 
ground hereabouts originally, was not much higher 
than the river Thames; therefore, this village was 
properly denominated the Strand, from its ſituation 
on the bank of the river. In this pariſh, and near 
to this church ſtands 
Somerſet-Houſe, erected by Edward Seymour, 
Duke of Somerſet, and Protector of the kingdom 
during the minority of king Edward VI. his nephew, 
this is a large antique palace, extremely dark, in 
which the architect ſeems to have attempted a re- 
finement on the Gothic fabrics of his predeceſſors ; 
the ſituation is finely adapted for a beautiful build- 
ing, juſt in the middle of the bow of the river, be- 
tween London-Bridgeand Weſtminſter, commanding 
a delighttul proſpect of the fine hills in Surry, an 
of the river Thames on both ſides. It is to be re- 
retted that the new back front, which was built 
£ Inigo Jones in the reign of James I. was not 
finiſhed according to the plan of that great architect, 
which might have been perfected at a trifle more 
expence. In a niche, on this front, is a ſtatue of 
Apollo, finely done in marble, with a bow, 
arrows and dogs; and a neat figure of Cleopatra, 
with her aſps environing one arm and fixed on her 
breaſt, 
There is a very ſpacious bowling-green and gar- 
dens belonging to this palace, commanding a fine 
Proſpe ct 
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proſpect. In it is the —_= of a naked Venus, and 
a dolphin, with a Cupid, and a boy on his back, 
but they are very much decayed by time. Here is 
likewiſe a handſome water-gate, having two figures 
in alto relievo, repreſenting Iſis and the Thames on 
the front. 

Somewhat farther on in the Strand, is a ſpacious 
opening which leads us into ſome handſome ſtreets 
and elegant buildings, lately erected, according to 
a plan, and under the direction of Meſſrs. Adams, 
on a uſeleſs and ruinous ſpot of ground, formerly 
known by the name of Durbam Tard, but now de- 
nominated from the Brothers, 

The Adelphi. In theſe buildings (even envy muſt 
oven) that taſte and judgment are united together, 
poſſeſſing ſuch inconceivable beauties, as words will 
not convey an adequate idea of, and the fight of 
which fills the ſpectator with admiration and plea- 
fure. Whether we look on it either as a uſeful, 
commodious, or ornamental performance, it muſt 
be allowed that the archite& equally deſerves our 
praiſe, and has convinced us, that even utility may 
be joined with magnificence, 
- If the front of the Adelphi, towards the Thames, 
be viewed from the water, the beauty and regula- 
rity of the building has a noble effect. Before the 
lower part of. this front is a ſpacious and commo- 
dious wharf, on which a number of lofty arches 
are raiſed, (which form a kind of piazza) ſupport- 
ing a terras, (called the Royel Terras) which joins 
with the main ſtreets, leading to the Strand, On 
this Terras are a row of handſome brick buildings, 
the middle houſes, and thoſe at each end, are or- 
namented with ſtone pilaſters, having an entabla- 
ture on the top, which runs the whole length of 
the front; and the Terras encloſed by a noble and 
elegant baluſtrade, with iron work, &c. having 
lamps placed at proper diſtances thereon, The 
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ſpace hetween the roof of the piazza, and the ter- 
ras, is filled up with convenient offices and count- 
ing-houſes, for different tradeſmen, who land coals, 
wood, &c. at this wharf, and at the back of the 
piazza are warehouſes and ſtore-houſes for goods 
and merchandize. 

Underneath the whole ſtupendous fabric, run 
different ſtreets, riſing with a gradual aſcent 
from the wharf to the Strand, Theſe ſtreets are 
formed by the arched vaults, raiſed to ſupport the 
ſtreets and buildings above, and to bring them on a 
level with the Strand. Although theſe ſubterane- 
ous ſtreets are unavoidably dark from their ſitua- 
tion, yet there is apertures very judiciouſly made 
through the roofs, which afford ſome light; on the 
ſides of theſe ſtreets are ſtables, and other conve- 
nient places for horſes, carts, &c. And here are 
ſtairs, by which you aſcend to the upper buildings; 
whieh are not ut noble and handſome on the out- 
ſide, but the rooms elegantly decorated and orna- 
mented within, | 

This ſurprizing work was begun in June 1768, 
and is not yet entirely compleated ; the heavy ex- 
pence Meſſrs. Adams were at, in executing ſuch an 
extenſive plan, obliged them to have recourſe to 

arliament, for permiſſion to diſpoſe of their build- 
ings by public lottery ; which they readily obtained, 
The lottery has ſince been drawn, and the buildings 
are now divided, and become the property of many 
rſons. 

St. Martin in the Fields, ſituate on the eaſt ſide of 
the lane to which it gives name. Is dedicated to 
St. Martin, an Hungarian Saint, and received its 
addition from its former ſituation, to diſtinguiſh it 
from other churches of the ſame appellation, when 
it was taken into the bills of mortality, 8 

In digging a foundation for the preſent church, 
at the depth of thirteen feet were 2 ſome 
g wman 
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human bones, of an enormous ſize. Maitland re- 
lates, that he meaſured the leg and thigh bones, 
which were three feet and eleven inches, which be- 
ing conſidered, .according to the rule of proportion, 
and the loſs they ſuſtained during their long inter- 
ment, the perſon they belonged to muſt have been 
at leaſt eight feet four inches high, and on compar- 
ing theſe bones to thoſe of a ſkeleton of a man of 
ſix feet two inches, the laſt only appeared as chil- 
drens bones to the former, both in length and thick. 
neſs. | 
This noble edifice was erected at the ſole charge 
of the pariſh, the expence of which amounted to 
thirty-three thouſand and ſeventeen pounds : a moſt 
extravagant ſum, which appeared ſo exorbitant, 
that it was publickly joked, © That one or two 
1 were ſunk in the bellies of thoſe con- 
cerned. 

The outward fabric of this church is looked 
y__ as a maſter-piece, having a very curious ſtee- 
ple, two hundred and fifteen feet high, with a fine 
ring of twelve bells : at the weſt end is a beautiful 
and noble portico, and on the front is the follow- 
ing inſcription, to ſhew the time when this ſtately 
church was finiſhed : 


D. Sacram CE dem. F. Martini Porochiani Extrui fee; 
A.D. M DCC XXVI. 
Facobo Gibbs, Arcbitecto. 


Thoſe who can admire the beauties of architec- 


ture, will take pleaſure in obſerving the fine effect 
the round columns, at each angle of the church 
produce, in the profile of the building, and the re- 
markable elegance of the eaſt end, which is no leſs 
deſerving of applauſe. It is juſtly reckoned a miſ- 
fortune, that the ſituation of the ground would not 
permit the ſteps ariſing from the ſtreet to the front. 
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to have been made regular on à line from end to 
end, as it would have given it a confiderable grace, 
and been a great addition and ornament to this 
beautiful ſtructure. 

In this church is a fine organ, given by King 
George I. which coſt fifteen hundred pounds; there 
are likewiſe many other decent ornaments within 
this ſtructure, ſo that the inſide is not inferior in 
beauty to the outſide, and the whole together forms 
one of the moſt magnificent parochial churches in 
or about London and Weſtminſter. 

Oppoſite the bottom of the lane, where this 
church is ſeated, is 

Northumberland Houſe, a grand and magnificent 
building, in the Gothic taſte; the towers at each 

le have a noble appearance; and on the top, in 
the middle of the front, is the figure of a beautiful 
lion, carved in ſtone, on a ducal cap of ſtate ; be- 
ing the creſt of the family. Adjoining to this ſtruc- 
ture, 1s | 

Charing Croſs, in the centre of which, is an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of King Charles I. in braſs, on a pe- 
deſtal of marble ſeventeen feet high. 

The horſe on which the king is ſeated, is eſteemed 
inimitable, being full of fire and ſpirit ; the pedeſtal 
is finely elevated, and enriched with the royal arms, 
trophies, palm branches, and the whole is incloſed 
with iron rails, and is erected on a ſtone, thirty feet 
in diameter. Near this ſpot is 

The Meuſe, (which takes its name from Mer, 
i.e. to Moult) appears to be a place of conſiderable 
antiquity, by its being employed for the accommo- 
dation of the king's falconers and hawks, ſo early 
as Richard II. in 1377. But in the reign of Henry 
VIII. in 1537, the E ſtables in Blooſbury being 
deſtroyed by fire, the hawks were removed, and 
the Meuſe enlarged and fitted up for the reception 
ef his majeſty's horſes. But the building being 

greatly 
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greatly decayed by devouring time, the north ſide 
thereof was rebuilt in a very magnificent manner, 
by George II. in the year 1732. 

This is a very grand and noble building, in a 
ſingular taſte, being a mixture .of the Ruſtic and 
Gothic together; in which his majeſty has a fine 
ſet of horſes, worthy the ſight of the curious : here 
are alſo apartments for the equerries, and other 
officers belonging to the ſtables; this grand ſtable 
fronts a large ſquare, upon a riſing ground, having 
on the ſides coach-houſes and ſtabling for his majeſty 
and the royal family. | 

The Admiralty Office, 1s a ſpacious and magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, having two handſome wings to it, 
in which the commiſſioners reſide. Here all buſineſs 
belonging to the maritime affairs of England are 
tronſacted by the Lord High Admiral, or the Lords 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. Near to this 
office is an entrance into St, James's Park, 
called | 
The Horſe Guards, A handſome edifice of Port- 
land ſtone, having a neat and elegant front next the 
ſtreet ; but that next the park, is extraordinary 
grand and magnificent, having over the gateway a 
clock, and a handſome Turret and cupola. Oppo- 
ſite to this ſtructure are the ruins of that once mag- 
nificent palace of 


- Whitehall, erected by Cardinal Wolſey. There 


is no part of this building now remaining, except 
The Banguetting-Houſe. This edifice may juſt- 
ly be deemed a maſter- piece of architecture, and is 
only a part of a grand deſign for an intire palace, 
performed by the great architect Inigo Jones, at the 
command of King Charles I. This fabric took its 
name from it's being deſigned for the entertainment 
of foreign ambaſſadors, and the diverſions of the 
court, and had the original plan (which 1s ſtill ex- 
tant) been carried into execution, and the reſt — 
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the building finiſhed, England might boaſt of a 
palace, ſuperior to thoſe 10 highly extolled in fo- 
reign countries, * 

This building has been converted into a chapel 
for Divine ſerviee, and lately repaired and beautified, 
The ceiling of which deſerves our particular obſer- 
vation, it is finely painted by Rubens, and allowed 
to be an inimitable performance. The ſubject this 
fine artiſt choſe, was extremely well adapted to the 
firſt intention of this building, bur little ſuitable to 
its preſent uſe, as it is apt to call off the devotion 
of the congregation, who often pay a greater atten- 
tion to the cieling than the pulpit, and indeed they 
muſt be extraordinary devout, or entirely devoid of 
taſte, who can refrain admiring ſo beautiful a per- 
formance. 

The unfortunate monarch, King Charles I. paſſed 
from one of the walled windows of this houſe, to 
meet an undeſerved death from the hands of his re- 
bellious ſubjects. 

In Privy garden, adjacent to this place, is a pe- 


deſtrian braſs ſtatue, of King James II. in a Roman 


habit, exceeding beautiful, and can hardly be out- 
done by any modern performance of this kind in 
the world. The ſtatuary ſeems to have caught the 
very features of this monarch; and explained his 
very ſoul in the fine expreſſion of his face, the atti- 
tude he ſtands in is equally meritorious, the man- 
ner excceding free and eaſy, and the whole incom- 
parably well Anithed, and worthy the inſpection of 
the curious, © 

Weſtminſter Bridge, unfiverfally eſteemed one of 
the moſt noble and magnificent in the whole world, 
is built over the river Thames from the City of 


Weſtminſter to the oppoſite hore, Whether this 


bridge is viewed from the water, or by the paſſen- 
ger who walks over it, its beauty, grandeur, and 


Amplicity ef parts, equaliy fills the mind with ad- 


miration 
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miration and ſurprize. The lofty and noble bat 
luſtrade, the twelve {emi-o&tangular towers, covered 
with half domes, the pedeſtals over the centre arch 
and the beautiful diſpoſition of the lamps, which 
form a ſpledid and elegant appearance from the 
water and adjacent ſhores, are all ſtriking beauties 
which undoubtedly intitle this ſtructure to a ſupe- 
riority over moſt others of. the kind yet erected, 

This bridge conſiſts of fourteen piers, each pier 
being ſeventy feet in length, from point to point, 
the ends againſt the ſtreams terminating with ſaliant 
right angles, theſe piers are four feet wider at their 
foundation than at the top, and are laid in a ſtrong 
bed of timber of the ſame ſhape as the pier, about 
' eighty feet long, twenty-eight feet wide, and two 
feet thick. | 

' Theſe piers are all built of ſolid Portland block 
ſtones : none leſs than one ton, or twenty hundred 
weight, unleſs here and there a {mall one, called a 
cloſer, placed between four other large ſtones, but 
moſt of them are two or three tons weight, and ſe- 
veral four or five tons. Theſe ſtones are all ſet in, 
and their joints filled with Dutch tarris, and they 
are beſides faſtened with large iron cranks, run in 
with lead, and ſo placed, that none of thoſe cramps 
can be ſeen, or ever affected by the water. 

The two middle piers are each ſeventeen feet 
wide at the ſpringing of the arches, and contain 
three thouſand cubic feet, or near two hundred 
tons of ſolid ſtone, and the others decreaſe in 
breadth equally on each ſide by one foot, ſo that 
the two next to the largeſt, are each ſixteen feet 
wide, and the laſt are only twelve. 

The depths or heights of every pier are different, 
but none of them have their foundations laid at a 
leſs depth than five feet under the bed of the river, 
and none of a greater depth than fourteen, This 
difference is occaſioned by the bed of gravel, on 


which 
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which the foundation of all the piers and abutments 
are laid, lying much lower, and being more diffi- 
cult to come at on the Surry fide than on the Weſt- 
minſter. 

The precaution uſed in laying the foundation of 
moſt heavy buildings, on planks, or beds of timber, 
which (if ſound when laid, and always kept wet) 
will not only remain ſound, but grow harder by 
time, was here taken; the caiſſon, on which the 
firſt pier was ſunk, containing one hundred and 
fifty loads of timber, and it is computed that the 
value, always under water, in ſtone and other ma- 
terials, amounts to forty thouſand pounds. 

All the arches of Weſtminſter Bridge are ſimi- 
circular, that form being one of the ſtrongeſt and 
beſt adapted for diſpatch in building; which 
ſpringing from about two feet above low-water- 
mark, renders the bridge much ſtronger than if the 
arches ſprang from taller piers. 

There are thirteen large and two ſmall arches, 
in Weſtminſter-bridge, the middle arch is ſeventy- 
ſix feet wide, and the others decreaſe in width equal- 
ly on each ſide by four feet; ſo that the two next 
to the middle arch, are ſeventy- two feet wide, and fo 
on to the leaſt of the two arches, which are each 
fifty-two feet wide. As to the two ſmall ones cloſe 


in ſhore to the abutments, they are each about 


twenty-five feet wide. The clear ſpace for the 
whole water 1s therefore eight hundred and twenty 


feet, which noble paſſage, together with the gentle- 


neſs of the ſtream, are the chief reaſons why no ſen- 
ſible fall of water can ever ſtop, or in the leaſt en- 
danger the ſmalleſt boats. 

The ſoffiet of every arch is turned and built 
quite through the ſame as the fronts, with large 
Portland blocks, over which is built (bounded by 


the Portland) another arch of Purbeck ſtone, four 
or 
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or five times thicker on the reins than over the key; 
ſo calculated and built, that by the help of this 
ſecondary arch, together with the incumbent load 
of materials, all the parts of every arch are in equi- 
librio; ſo that each arch can ſtand fingle, without 
affecting, or being affected by, any of the other 
arches. a 

Between every two arches à drain is managed to 
carry off the water and filth, which in time might 
penetrate, and accumulate in thoſe places, to the 
great detriment of the arches. By omitting this 
uſeful precaution ſome bridges have been ruined. 

The ſurpriſing echa in theſe arches invites num- 
bers to entertain themſelves under them in ſummer; 
and none of the public walks and gardens can 
ſtand in competition with this bridge 2 an agree - 
able airing, 

Upon the bridge is a ſpacious road, thirty feet 
wide, fufficient to admit three carriags and two 
horſes ro go abreaſt ; with a commodious foot-way, 
ſeven feet broad on each ſide, raiſed above the road, 
and paved| with broad Moor ſtones, ſo that the whole 
width is forty-four feet, and its extent from wharf 
to wharf 1s one thouſand two hundred and twenty- 
three feet, which 1s three hundred and eight feet 
longer than London Bridge. 

The ſize and diſpoſition of all the materials of 
this building, is ſuch, that there is no falſe bearing, 
or ſo much as a falſe joint, in the whole bridge; ſo 
that every part is fully and properly ſupported; and 
whatever ought to be made of one ſtone, is not 
made of ſeveral ſmall ones, as is but two common 
in other buildings. 

The firſt ſtone of this ſtructure was laid on the 
29th of January, 1738-9, by the Earl of Pembroke; 
in 1747, when this bridge was near compleated, one 
of the piers ſinking, damaged the arch fo much to 
which it belonged, that it was obliged to be pulled 

| down, 
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down, and twelve thouſand tons of cannon and 
leaden weight laid on the lower part of the pier, by 
which the foundation was ſettled, and ſet to rights, 
in ſuch a manner as to render it completely ſecure 
from the like accidents for the future. This mig- 
fortune prevented it from being finiſhed till the 
10th of November, 1750; when the laſt ſtone wag 
laid by Thomas Lediard, Eq. in the preſence of ſeve- 
ral of the Commiſſioners, and on the 17th, about 
twelve at night, it was opened by ſeveral Gentle- 
men of that City, the chief artificers, and a crowd 
of ſpectators, preceded by trumpets, kettle-drums, 
&c. and guns firing during the whole ceremony. 

The expence of erecting this bridge, amounted to 
three hundred and eighty-nine thouland five hun- 
dred pounds, whercot one hundred and ninety-ſeven 
thouiand five hundred pounds were raiſed by three 
ſucceſſive lotteries, and the remainder, being one 
hundred and ninety-two thouſand pounds, was 

ranted by Parliament at different times. 

Weſtminſter-tlell, a Gothic ſtructure, originally 
built by William Rufus, and re-edified in 1397, by 
Richard II. In 1512, this building was damaged 
by fire, and afterwards repaired. 

The front is narrow, built with ſtone, in the Go- 
thic taſte, with a tower on each ſide the entrance, 
adorned with much carved work. The hall is ſaid 
to be the largeſt room in the world, not ſupported 
by columns. The large roof, built of Iriſh oak, is 
particularly admired for its contrivance and work- 
manſhip, which is one hundred feet wide, and un- 
ſupported by pillars, it being two hundred and 
twenty feet long and ſeventy broad. 

In this hall are held the Coronation feaſts of the 
Kings and Queens of Great Britain : and here when 
any of the Peers of England and Scotland are to be 
tried, a ſcaffold is erected at the King's charge, in 
which (in the preſence of the Lord High Steward of 

England, 
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England, created only for ſuch trial) all the Peers, 
who fit as Judges, after having heard the depoſi- 
tion, acquit or condemn him, by ſaying Guilty upon 

honour; or Not Guilty upon my honour. Then 
the Lord High Steward paſſes ſentence according 
to the majority of votes, and breaks his ſtaff, where- 
by he puts an end to his commiſſion. 

In this hall are the principal courts of judica- 
ture, viz. The Court of Chancery, in which cauſes 
are not tried according to the ſtrictneſs of the law, 
but with due regard to the rules of equity. The 
Court of King's Bench, which obſerves nothing but 
the ſtrict letter of the law. And the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, where all ſorts of cauſes at Common 
Law are tried ; adjoining to this above ſtairs is the 
Court of Exchequer, and that of the Duchy of 


Lancaſter. 


At the upper end of this hall is a dark paſſage, 
over the entrance of which, adjoining to the Court 
of King's Bench, is placed a fine braſs buſt of King 
Charles I. which is a moſt curious piece of workman- 
ſhip, little obſerved, and deſerving a more conſpi- 


cuous place. 


Oppoſite the gate of Viſtminſter- hall, a great 


Stone Bell Tower, formerly ſtood, which was erect- 
ed on the following occaſion“: A certain poor 


man, in an action of debt, being fined thirteen 


ſhillings and four-pence, Ranulphus Ingham, Chief 


Juſtice of the King's Bench, commiſerating his 


Caſe, cauſed the Court Roll to be eraſed, and the 
fine reduced to fix ſhillings and eight-pence, which 
being ſoon after diſcovered, Ingbham was amerced in 


the pecuniary mulct of eight hundred marks, which 


was employed in erecting the ſaid Bell Tower; in 


which was placed a Bell and a Clock, which ftrik- 
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ing hourly, was to remind the Judges in the hall of 
the fate of their Brother, in order to prevent all 
dirty work for the future. However this fact ſeems 
to have been forgot by Catlyn, Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by 
his attempting the eraſure of a Court Roll, whic 
Seuthcote, his brother Judge, inſtead of aſſenting 
to, plainly told him, “ that he had no inclination 
to build a clock-houſe. _ 

At the ſouth-eaſt angle of this hall, is St. Stephens 
Chapel, where the Repreſentatives of the Commons 
ot this kingdom, meet and tranſact buſineſs. 

This is a ſpacious room, wainſcoted up to the 
ceiling; the galleries are very commodious, and are 
ſupported by ſmall iron pillars, which have Corin- 
thian capitals and ſconces. From the centre of the 
ceiling hangs a noble branch. 

The room was deſigned by that admirable archi- 
tect Sir Chriſiopher Wren, and is allowed to ſurpaſs 
the Houſe of Peers in beauty, being elegant and 
convenient, and the ſeats ſo . curiouſly contrived 
and diſpoſed, as to contain ſo great a number in fo 
ſmall a ſpace, and yet every one to have the advan- 
tage of heating all that paſſes. 2 20 

At the upper end is the ſpeaker's place, on a 
raiſed ſeat, adorned behind with Corinthian co- 
lumns; juſt below which is a table for the Clerk 


and his aſſiſtants, and behind on a pediment are the 


King's Arms. 12h} © 1 r 
The members fit promiſcuouſly ; below, in the 
galleries, and on each fide of the ſpeaker. The 
Speaker and Clerk appear in gowns when the 
Houſe is ſitting : the Members, who are Profeſſors 
of the Law, are allowed to wear gowns in Term 
time. The reſt of the Members are not permitted 
to wear robes, except the four Repreſentatives of 
the City of London ; who on the firſt day of a new 
R's Parliament 
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Parliament fit all together on the right-hand of the 
tker's chair, dreſſed in their ſcarlet robes, 
From henee, paſſing through the Court of Re- 
200 uſed chiefly for thoſe who attend the Parlia- 
ment to walk in, we come to the 
; Houfe of Lords. The entrance into this houſe for 
this'Majeſty, is by a flight of ſteps, through a plain 
but neat portal, ſupported by Rove pillars, and in 
the back part of this building, is the Robing-room, 
Where his Ma ajeſty puts on his royal garments before 
the enters the room where the Peers meet, which is 
ſpacious and -lofty, having a Throne at the upper 
end, *whereon-the King ſits, in his royal robes, with 
all the enſigns of Majefty, and the Crown of State 
upon his head. On the right hand of the Throne is 
the Prince of Wales's ſeat, and on the left is one for 
the next of the Royal F amily. Behind the Throne 
are places for young Peers, who have no vote in 
this Houſe.” Behind and at a ſmall diſtance on the 
King's right-hand, are the two Archbiſhops ſeats; 
and helowi them the Biſhops Bench. On the oppo- 
-fite ide ſit the Peers who rank above Barons. A- 
crofs the room, and before the Throne, are the 
Wool: packs, they are ſeats for the dignitaries of 
the Law: the Lord Chancellor, who is Speaker of 
the Houſe of Lords, fits on that which is neareſt 
the Throne, having the great ſeal and-mace placed 
before him. On two other wool- packs, placed 
parallel to the former, fits the Lord Chief Juſtice, 


>the Maſter of the Rolls, and the other Judges. The 


Lord Chancellor and Judges have no vote in the 
*Hotiſe, but are confalked 1 upon points of Law. 
- Great regularity is obſerved in the diſpoſal of the 
reſt of the ſeats; the ſeveral degrees of nobility be- 
ing ſeated according to their precedence, and in 
their robes. 
__ *Fronting the Throne i is a handſome gallery, for 
the reception of Ladies, foreign Miniſters, &c. - 
thoſe 
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thoſe days the King comes in ſtate to the Houſe. 
Andi at the Bar, the Houſe of Commons, preceded 
by their Speaker, attend, when ſent for by the 
Uſher of the Black Rod, who always fits near this 
ace. 

The ſides of this room are ornamented with tapeſ- 
try repreſenting the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada. 
1. The appearance of the Spaniſh fleet. 2. The 
divers forms in which it lay on our coaſt when 
purſued by the Engliſh fleet, which was much 
ſmaller than theirs. 3. A view of the place and 
diſpoſition of the fleets, when they engaged. And 
4. The final departure of the Armada. Near to 
this is 

St. Margore® s Church. A Gothic building, ſitu- 
ate on'the north ſide of Weltminfter-Abbey, the ori- 
ginal ſttucture was erected by King Edward in 
1064, at the time he was rebuilding the conventual 
Church of St. Peter, in a magnificent manner. 
This church was rebuilt in the reign of King Ka- 
ward J. by the pariſhioners and others, and in 

1735 it was beautifully repaired, at the charge of 
three thouſand five hundred pounds, glven by Par- 
liament, in conſideration of its being a national 
church, for the uſe of the Houſe of Commons, who 
on ſtared days, as the 5th of November, the zoth 
of January, &c. repair to this church, as the 
Lords do to 

Meſtminſter-Abbey, which is a ſtately 404 magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, fituate where antiently was an iltand 
called T horney; or Iſland of Thorns. 

The Monks preſent us with many fabulous ſto- 
ries of the firſt foundation of this edifice, but the 
moſt probable account thatwe can confide in, is that 
this fabric was firſt founded by Sebert, King of the 
Eaſt Saxons, and that Offa, "King of Mercia, en- 
larged and repaired it, after which it became a ſuf- 


terer by the predations of the Danes. Edgar re- 
L ſtored 
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ſtored it from its ruins, and Edward the Confeſſor 
pulled it entirely down, and rebuilt it in a magnifi- 
cent manner, for that age, in the form of a croſs, 
ſupported by pillars and arches, Ie 

The ſtately ſtructure, called Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, was erected by that prince, from whom it 
took its appellation, It is built on the ſpot where 
a chapel ſtood, erected by Henry III, and a houlc 
adjoining, called the White Roſe Tavern; deſigning 
it as a burial place for him and his poſterity, and 
he expreſsly enjoined in his will, that none but the 
Blood Royal ſhould be interred therein. 

This fabric was greatly damaged by King Henry 
VIII. in which ruinous condition it lay, till of late 
years, when a parliamentary aid was granted for its 
repair; and though many of the antient beauties 
were loſt, yet Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, with great ſkill and judgment, added many 
new ornaments, and reſtored it with additional 
3 | | 

There never was any ſteeple yet built, on 
there are appearances of that intention, at the 
corners of the croſs, but was left off before it roſe 
ſo high as the ridge of the roof. Sir Chriſlopher 
Wren left behind him a plan for a tower and ſpare, 
and ſeveral other ornaments, of which only the towers 
to the weſt, have ſince been erected. 

The principal ornaments on the outſide that 
deſerve particular notice, are the two new towers 
on the weſt. The magnificent Gothic portico over 
the north door, by ſome called the beautiful, or 
Solomon's gate, founded by Richard II. his arms, 
carved in ſtone, being over the door. The modern 
window over this portico, admirably well executed, 
and a window on the ſouth fide, which is likewiſe 
very maſterly. 

The inſide of this church poſſeſſes many 
more beauties than the outſide, the Peripective For 
| & 
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the entrance at the weſt end, is ſtrong and beauti- 
ful, and the ſolemn appearance of the place, ſtrikes the 
mind of the beholder with awe and veneration, which 
is cauſed by the loftineſs of the roof, and the noble 


range of pillars that ſupport the whole building. 
The fine paintings in the great weſt window, of 


Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob; Moſes and Aaron, and 


the twelve Patriarchs; the arms of his late Majeſty, 
Queen Elizabeth, King Edward the Confeſſor, and 
King Sebert, and the late worthy Dean; Dr. Wil- 
cox, Biſhop of Rocheſter, was ſet up in 1733, and 
is very curious. To the left, in a leſſer window, 
is a painting of one of our kings, (ſuppoſed of 
Richard II.) the face not to be diſtinguiſhed. In 
the window of the right, is a lively repreſentation of 
Edward the Confeſſor in his robes; under his feet 
are his arms. There are the moſt perfect remains 
of this art ſcattered up and down in the windows 
of the Abbey. | 

The grand entrance into the choir, is by a pair of 
iron gates, finely wrought; the floor is paved with 
black and white marble ; the antient ſtalls, covered 
with Gothic acute arches, ſupported by ſmall pillars 
of iron, painted purple. The altar (which was pre- 
ſented by Queen Anne) is a ſtately and beautiful 
piece of marble, encloſed with a curious balluſtrade, 
within which is a pavement of Moſaic work, ſaid 
to be the moſt beautiful of its kind in the world; 
the ſtones are of porphyry, laid in 1272. 

Near the pulpit is an antient painting of Richard 
IT. ſitting in a chair of gold, having a velt of green, 
flowered with gold, and ſhoes of gold, powdered with 

arls, 

In this church are a great number of monuments 
erected to noble perſonages and others, ſome of 
them maſterly executed, with epitaphs, wrote by 
many of our moſt capital poets. But as theſe tombs 


are exceeding numerous, a particular deſcription of 
eaCtr 
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each cannot be expected within the limits of, this 
work : we therefore ſhall only. point out thoſe. that 


are moſt remarkable and moſt admired ; for the 


beauty, taſte and magnificence of their ſtructures 
and the elegance or peculiarity of their nee. 
tions. 

In the ſouth croſs, in a ſpot called the Poets 
Corner, near. the incloſed chapel, is a monument 
erected to the memory of Mr. John Dryden, a cele- 
brated Poet. Here is an elegant buſt of the Bard. 

A monument to the memory of Abraham Corley, 
an excellent Poet. The fire coming from the 
mouth of the urn, and the chaplet of laurel, with 
which it is bound, alludes to the merit he acquired 
by his writings. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of Engliſh Poets, 
This monument has ſuffered greatly by time, Cam- 
den ſays, that the picture of this poet was painted 
on it in plans, of which at preſent there is nothing 
to be ſeen. 

Join Philips. His buſt is repreſented in an ar- 
bour, entwined with laurel branches, vines and ap- 
ple- trees, alluding to this poet's being the author of 
1 he Splendid Shilling, Cyder, &c. 

Barton Booth, Eſq. An eminent player, this is a 
neat monument of white marble, with proper em- 
blems. 

Michael Drayton. A celebrated poet. 

Ben Johnſon. A very beautiful, lively and well 
executed monument, with this inſcription, O 
rare Ben Johnſon.” The ſculptor has been guilty 


of an overſight in this buſt, having placed the coat 


buttons on the wrong ſide. But the maſter] EXC 
cution of the whole, renders him ſomewhat ex- 
cuſable. | | 
Edmund Spencer. This tomb is very antient, and 
of grey marble, and not badly executed for the age 


it 
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it was done in. This poet was peculiarly famous 
for his luxuriant fancy and admirable expreſſions. 

Matthew Prior. The buſt upon this monument 
is an exquiſite performance, and was preſented to 
this poet, by Lewis XIV. King of France, when he 
was in that kingdom, in a public character, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and it is ſaid to have coſt one 
thouſand five hundred pounds. The embelliſhments 
to this monument are beautiful and worthy obſer- 
vation, the figures of Hiſtory, Thalia, and the two 
boys on the fides, are wrought with great judg- 
ment, and deſerve particular admiration. 

The moauments erected to Butler, Milton, Shad- 
well, Pritchard and Rowe, are neat and elegant, 
near to the laſt, is a fine monument to the memory 
of that inimitable poet. en 

William Shakeſpear. This is a beautiful perform- 
ance; the poet is repreſented in an erect poſture, 
dreſſed in the manner of thoſe times, leaning on a 
pedeſtal, on which are carved the heads of Henry V. 
Richard III. and Queen Elizabeth. The figure is 
pointing to a ſcroll, on which are the following lines, 
taken from his I empeſt. 


The cloud capt towers, 

The gorgeous palaces, 

The ſolemn temples, 

The great globe it{elf, 

Yea all which it inherit 
Shall diſſolve, 

And like the baſeleſs 

Fabric of a viſion 

Leave not a wreck behind. 


Though the memory of this great poet is honour- 
ed by this monument, yet he was buried at Strat- 
ford upon the River Avon, where there is ſtill a 

buſto 
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buſto of him in the wall, and a flat grave-ſtone 
covers the body, in the aiſle beneath: On which 
are theſe lines: . 


Good friend, for Jeſus' ſake, forbear 
To move the duſt that reſteth here : 
Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe, ſtones, 
And curſ be he that moves my bones. 


The monument to the memory of James Thomſon, 
a celebrated poet, is handſome, and emblematical 
figures, repreſenting his works, are carved upon 
the pedeſtal, Near this is a monument erected to 

Jobn Gay. On which are carved ſeveral emblems 
of the walks this poet excelled in, on the front are 
two lines written by himſelf : 


Life is a jeſt, and all things ſhew it; 
I thought ſo once; but now I know it. 


Under which are ſome verſes written by Mr. Pope 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit a man, ſimplicity, a child : 

With native humour, temp'ring Virtue's rage, 
Form'd to delight at once, and laſh the age: 
Above temptation, in a low eſtate. 

And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great, 

A ſafe companion and an eaſy friend; 
Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt, 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms—Here lies Gay, 


The monument erected to Fohn Duke of Argyle 
and Greenwich, is lofty and magnificent. It is ſur- 


rounded with rails, and adorned with figures as 
h large 
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large as life. On the front of the pedeſtal: in baſſo 
relievo, appears the figure of Liberty, and two Ge- 
nii offering the ſword and ſhield of the late Duke to 
the Goddeſs. The pedeſtal is ſupported by two 
very grand figures, on the right fide that of Elo- 
quence ; on-the left, that of Minerva, with the 
emblems of Wiſdom and Valour. The cornice of 
the pedeſtal is ornamented with various trophies al- 
luding to his Grace's titles, honours and employ- 
ments. Above is placed a ſarcophagus (or antique 
ſtone coffin, of black and gold marble) on which 
reſts the ſtatue of the Duke, ſupported by the 
image of Hiſtory; whoſe left hand points to a 
book, on which are inſcribed his age, and the date 
of his death, while the right hand is employed in 
writing the following epitaph in golden charac- 
ters: | 


Britain, Behold ! if patriot worth be dear, 

A ſhrine that claims thy tributary tear, 
Silent, that tongue admiring ſenates heard, 
Nerveleſs that arm, oppoſing legions fear'd. 
Nor leſs, O Campbell] thine the pow'r to pleaſe, 
And give to grandeur all the grace of eaſe. 
Long from thy life, let kindred heroes trace, 
Arts which enoble ſtill, the nobleſt race; 
Others may owe their future fame to me, 

I borrow immortality from thee. 


This inſcription is ſaid to be the production of 
Paul Whitehead, Eſq. Near to this, is a monument 
to the memory of 

George Frederick Handell, Eſq. An eminent Mu- 
&cian, The figure is beautiful, and the face a 
great likeneſs of Mr. Handell, His left arm reſts 
upon a group of muſical inſtruments, Over his 
head in the clouds, is an angel playing on a harp, 
wo. whoſe harmony he appears, by his atitude, — 
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be very attentive. The celebrated Mefſiah is placed 
before him, where that admired air is, In that 
my Redtemer liveth, Se. 71 ach 1 ) 1:0 
On the fouth-eaſt'end'of the croſs; is ſeveral names 
on the pavement, among them is Thomas Parr, 
who lived. in the reigns of ten Printes, viz. Ed. 
ward IV. Edward V. Richard III. Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. - Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles, and 
died at che age of an hundred and fifty-rwo years; 
and was buried November 13, 1633. At the age 
of an hundred and thirty he was proſecuted in the 
Spiritual Court for Baſtardy, for which offence he 
did penance publicly in the churc g. 
In the ſouth aiſle, is a monument to tke memory 


of Sir Cloudeſly Shovell, this great man-is repreſented 


in a cumbent poſture, adorned with an enormous 
full-bottomed peruke. On the baſe, in bas relief, 
the ſhip A ſſociation is repreſented as ſtriking againſt 
a rock, and at the top are two boys —_— trum - 
pets. He was ſhipwfrcked on the'coafts'of Scilly ; 
where he periſhed, with ſeveral others. 

The monument to Sir Palmes Fairbormt, Kut. is 
remarkably neat, placed between two black marble 
pillars, on which are cut in rellevo, the repreſen- 
tation of his death; being ſhot while viewing the 
enemy's lines before the town of Tangier, of Which 
he was Governor. Over his arms, with this motto, 
* Tutus fi Fortis,” is a Turk's Head and Dagger, 
which he won by his courage in fighting againff the 
Turks in the German war. There is a long epitaph 
written by Mr. Dryden. = - 

The monument of Williant Hargrave, Egg. has a 
noble and beautiful appearante. It is deſigned and 
executed by Roubillac. The Reſurrection is repre- 
ſented by a body riſing from a ſarcophagus; à con- 
teſt between Time and Death, in Which Time proves 
victorious, and by breaking his —— 

ive 
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diveſts him of his power, and tumbles him down, 
Above is a vaſt building, in a ſtate of diſſolution; 
and in the clouds is a cherubim ſounding the laft 
trumpet, Near to this is a grand monument to 

General Wade, which likewiſe merits particular 
notice, it is placed over the door that leads to the 
cloiſters : there is a beautiful marble pillar in the 
centre, enriched with military trophies and the figure 
of Fame puſhing back that of Time, who 1s ap- 
proaching to pull down this pillar, The head of the 
General is in a medallion. 

The monument of Sir Godfrey Xnoller, Knt. and 
Bart. was deſigned by himſelf, and executed by 
Mr. Ryſbrack. His buſt is repreſented under a fine 
canopy, on each fide of which ſtands a weeping 
cherub ; that on his left reſting on a fine portrait of 
a lady's head, the other holding a painter's pallet 
and pencils. On the baſe is the following epitaph, 
written by Mr, Pope. 


Keller, by heav'n, and not a maſter, taught, 
Whoſe art was nature, and whoſe figures thought, 
When now two ages he had ſnatch'd from fate, 
Whate'er was beauteous, or whate'er was great, 
Reſt crown'd with prince's honours, poets lays, 
Due to his merit, and pure thirſt of praiſe : 
Living, great nature fear'd he might outvie 

Her work; and dying, fears herſelf may die, 


A moſt beautiful monument to John Woodward, 
M. D. The head, which is in profile, cannnot be 
too much admired, and the Lady who ſupports it 
is beyond deſcription, and may truly be ſaid to be 
inimitable, 

The monument of Lord Kingſale has had a great 
expence laid out on it in painting, carving and gild- 
ing ; but is juſtly cenſured for its want of taſte, 
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judgement and propriety. The following deſcription 
of it, therefore, may not be unentertaining to the 
judicious Spectator, . 
The nobleman is repreſented in a cumbent poſture, 
with 2 curious ſuit of armour, a delicate head of 


hair, and points to a very emphatical coronet near 


him, as the ſum of all his glory: a very pretty bit 
of canopy dangles over him, a coat of arms moſt 
pompouſly emblazoned glitters above that; two 
infant boys, who are prodigiouſly to be pitied, bear 
up a moſt ponderous urn, with the additional 
weight of the ſtatue into the bargain; and an im- 
portant epitaph underneath all, tells you, © That 
„ it has been the privilege of the Kingſale Family 
&* to wear their hats before the King, time imme- 
« mortal.” 

A magnificent monument to the memory of Ad- 
miral Tyrrel, the device is taken from the Burial 
Service, The ſea ſhall give up her dead, and 
every one ſhall be rewarded according to his 
* works.” This inſcription an angel has wrote on 
the fide of a rock: her right hand is extended to 
aſſiſt the Admiral, who is repreſented riſing from 
the ſea, and her left holds a celeſtial crown to re- 
ward his virtue. Behind the Admiral is a large 
rock, on which are placed his arms, with emblems 
of Valour, Prudence, and Juſtice. The ſeparation 
of the clouds diſcover the celeſtial light, a choir 
of cherubs ſinging praiſes to the ALMIOHT ; and 
an angel deicending 1s ſounding the laſt trump. 
The Admiral's ſhip, the Buckingham, with her 
- maſt imperfect, is on one ſide of the rock; Hiber- 
nia is repreſented leaning on a globe, in a penſive 
attitude, pointing to that part of the ſea where the 
Admirals . body was committed. Though this 
piece of ſculpture, at firſt, has a noble appearance, 
yet, when cloſely examined, 1t contains many de- 
fects. The multiplicity of the figures, the awk- 
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wardneſs of ſome, and the plaiſtered work of the 
clouds, renders the whole a ſcene of confuſion, which 
tires the eye, without affording any pleaſure or ſa- 
tisfaction. 

On a pedeſtal, which ſupports a beautiful ſtatue 
of the Right Hon. James Craggs, is the following 
epitaph, written by Mr. Pope, the laſt line but one 
alludes to the greatneſs of his merit; being only a 
ſhoe-maker's ſon, from which he was raiſed to the 
high ſtations of Secretary at War, and Secretary of 
State. 


Stateſman, yet friend to truth, of ſoul ſincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear! 

Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end; 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, 

Prais'd, wept, and honour'd by the muſe he lov'd. 


The monument erected to the memory of Capt. 
James Cornwall, is noble and magnificent, with a bold 
baſe of Sicilian marble. The rock againſt the pyra- 
mid is embelliſhed with naval trophies, ſea-weeds, &c. 
and in it are two cavities, in the one is a Latin In- 
ſcription, and in the other is a view of the ſea-ſight 
before Toulon. On the rock, Britannia is repreſented 
in the character of Minerva, accompanied with a 
Lion, and the figure of Fame, preſenting a medal- 
lion of the Hero to the Goddeſs. Behind the figures 
is a lofty ſpreading palm-tree, (whereon is fixed the 
hero's ſhield and coat of arms) together with a 
laurel tree ; as emblems of ſome heroic deeds of the 
Captain and honours due to him. 

The monument of Sir Thomas Hardy, Knt. Rear 
Admiral, is reckoned a very juſt piece of Sculpture. 
Sir Thomas is repreſented reclining on an elegant 
tomb, with a naked boy weeping over an urn. Be- 
hind is a lofty pillar of bluiſh- coloured marble, and 
the 


„* 


the ZIP round the pedeſtal are judicious 
and well exccuted. 

The monument of Lord Aubrey Beauclerk, who 
loſt his life cannonading Bocca Chica Caſtle, in the 
ſhip Prince Frederick. "Here is a beautiful buſt of 
this young nobleman, placed in an oval niche, on 
a pyramid of dove-coloured marble. The embel- 
liſnments are armes, trophies, naval enſigns, &c. 
The following epitaph is over the inſcription: 


While Britain boaſts her empire o'er the deep, 
This marble ſhall compel the brave to weep ; 

As men, as Britons, and as ſoldiers mourn, 

*T'is dauntleſs, loyal, virt'ous Beauclerk's urn. 
Sweet were his manners, as his ſoul was great, 

And ripe his worth, though immature his fate. 
Each tender grace that j joy and love inſpire, 
Living, he mingled with his martial fire: 

Dying, he bid Britannia's thunder roar, 

And Spain ſtill felt him when he breathed no more, 


Over the north door is a magnificent monument 
erected to the memory of Admiral Watſon. An ele- 
gant figure of the Admiral, in a Roman habit, 
with a branch of palm in his right-hand, receiving 
the addreis of a proftrate figure, repreſenting the 
Genius of Calcutta, a place he relieved. The figure 
in chains is a native of Chandenagore, a place 
taken by the Admiral, Round the figure 1s a fine 
range of palm: trees. 

An clegant monument to Sir Charles Wager, 
Admiral of the White. The principal figure 1s Fame, 
holding a portrait of the deceaſed in relief, which 
is ſupported by an infant Hercules. 

The monument erected to the memory of John 
Hollis, Duke of Newcoſile, is lofty, magnificent, 
and exceeding coſtly, being built at as great ex- 
pence as any in the — Abbey, except 3 

the 
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the VIIch. The principal figure, which repreſents 
the Duke, reſts upon a ſepulchral monument of 
darkiſh-coloured marble, with a generals ſtaff in his 
right hand, and a ducal coronct in his left; on one 
ſide the baſe ſtands a ſtatue of Viſdom, on the other 
one of Sincerity; on the aſcending fide of the pedi- 
ment are two cherubs, one with an hour-glaſs, and 
the other pointing upwards. On the angles of the 
upper compartment fit angels, who cannot claim 
ſo much merit as the reſt of the figures of the monu- 
ment. 

A ſtately monument to William Cavendiſh, Duke 
of Newcaſtle. 

A noble and beautiful monument to Sir Peter 
IWarren, ot white marole, done by Roubillac. A large 
flag hauging to the flag- ſtaff, ſpreads its natural 
folds, being a fine figure of Hercules, placing Sir 
Peter's burit on a pedeital ; on the other ſide Navi- 
gation, with a laurel wreath in her hand, looking 
on the buſt, with mclancholy and admiration 
behind her a Cornucop:a pours out fruit, corn, &c. 
beiides many other handſome embelliſhments. 

The monument to Sir /ſaac Newten, is a maſterly 
22 ; this great man (whoſe works will ever 

e admired, and remain a more laſting m nument 
than marble or braſs) is repreſented in a cumbent 
poſture, his right arm reſting on four folios, thus 
titied, Divinity, Chronology, Optics, Phil: Prin: 
Math : and pointing to a ſcroll, tupported by wing- 
ed cherubs. Over the principal figure is a large 
globe, whereon is delineated the courſe of the comet 
in 1680, with the ſigns, conſtellations, &c. The 
figure of Aſtronomy is repreſented fitting on this 
globe, her book cloſed, and in a very thoughtful, 
compoſed and penſive mood. Underneath Sir Iſaac's 
figure, the various ſtudies he employed himſelf in, 
are repreſented in bas relief. The device of weigh- 
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ing the ſun by the ſteelyard is at once bold and 
ſtriking. 

Near this is a lofty and magnificent monument of 
James, Earl of Stanhope. This monument cannot 
boaſt of merit in any degree equal to the laft. 

The monument to the memory of Thomas T hynne, 
Eſq. is juſtly celebrated for a beautiful piece of 
ſtatuary. The figure of this gentleman is in a dying 
poſture, with his hand directing the ſpectator to the 
ſtory of his death, which was once engraven behind 
him; upon the pedeſtal in relief is a lively repre- 
ſentation of his murder, conſpired by Count Koning /- 
mark, who hired three aſlaſſins to pertorm the 
bloody deed, which they did by ſhooting him in his 
coach, in Pall Mal. 

In the chapel of St. Edmund are many tombs and 
monuments, the principal of which, worthy the ob- 
ſervation of the judicious, are, 

A monument to the memory of Lady Elizabeth 
Raufjell, daughter of Lord Ruſell. The image is of 
white marble, ſitting in a ſleeping poſture , beneath 
her foot is a death's head, at which ſhe points with 
her finger; we ſhall here contradict a vulgar error, 
that this lady died of a bleeding of her finger, which 
has taken riſe from the poſition of the figure, which 
only alludes to ker compoſure of mind at the ap- 
proach of death, which ſhe ſeems to conſider only as 
a profound lep, from which ſhe ſhould awake 
again with heavenly joy and gladneſs, and which the 
Latin motto expreſſes : She is not dead, but 
lleepeth.” On a florilege of roles, is an eagle, the 
emblem of eternity. 

A moſt grand monument to the memory of Jehn, 
Lord Ruſſell, and his Son, is erected within the rails 
of the former one. It is of various coloured marble, 
and alabaſter painted and gilt. 
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On your entrance into this chapel on your right 
hand, you will ſee an ancient monument to William 
de Valence. The figure, which is carved in wood, 
Jies in a cumbent poſture on a wainſcot cheſt, which 
ſtands upon a tomb of grey marble, The figures 
and cheſt were covered with copper gilt, which with 
thirty ſmall images placed in little braſs niches round 
it, have been almoſt all ſtolen. 

An elegant monument of marble and alabaſter 
(partly encloſed) to the memory of Eaward Talbot, 
eighth Earl of Shewſ/bury, and Jane his lady. 

In the Chapel of St. Nicholas is a very elegant 
temple to the memory of Anne, Dutcheſs of Somerſet, 
wife to Edward, Duke of Somerſet. This per- 
formance is admirably executed in various coloured 
marble ; here is alſo 

A moſt coſtly and beautiful monument of por- 
phyry and other ſorts of marble, gilt with gold, to 
the memory of Mildred, Wife of the Lord Burleigh, 
and his daughter Lady Anne, Counteſs of Oxford. 
Near to this 1s 

Another grand monument to the memory of Lady 
Winifred, wife to Jobn Paulet, Marquis of Win- 
cheſier. 

An elegant pyramid to the memory of Nicholas 
Bagenall; he was overlaid by his nurſe when he was 
two months old; and 

A beautiful pyramid to the memory of Anne 
Sophia Harley, daughter to the Honourable Chriſto- 
pher Harley, the French king's ambaſſador. This 
child was a year old; her heart was placed in a cup, 
and fixed on the top of the pyramid . we ſhall now 
proceed to the deſcription of 
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Kino Hexey VIIth's CHaPzL. 


This beautiful Gothic building deſerves particular 
notice, and is worthy the obſervation of the curious, 
as being one of the moſt expenſive remains of the 
antient Engliſh taſte and magnificence ; this building 
is ſo artfully joined to the abbey, as not to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the eye; and the whole chapel, 
while it fills the mind with reverence, inſpires us 
with admiration at the beauty of the workmanſhip“. 

The entrance into this chapel, is by a flight of 
black marble ſteps, through a portico, which 1s ma- 


* The occaſion of erecting this ſuperb ſtructure being ſome- 
what particular and hard to be met with, we ſhall relate it, 
King Henry VIlth having claimed and obtained the crown, as 
heir to the Houſe of Lancaſter, and next relation of Henry VI. 
he applied to the Pope for the canonization of that unfortunate 
prinee, who had been firſt buried at Chertſey-Abbey, and af- 
terwards removed by King Richard III. to Windſor. Upon 
this application, the Abbot and Convent of Weſtminſter peti- 
tioned the King to have the body of Henry VI. removed to 
their church, as being the place, he in his life-time, had 


choſen for his burial. The privy council, on — the 


reſpective claims of Chertſey, Windſor and Weſtminſter, deter- 
mined for the latter; and àaccordingly the body was, in 1501, 
actually removed hither, at the expence of 5ool. Upon this 
the king determined to build a chapel here ; and having cauſed 
that of tne Virgin Mary, built in the reign of Henry III. and 
that of St. Eraſmus, to be taken down, he, on the fins ſpot, 
eretted this moſt curious chapel, of embroidered work, known 
by the name of Henry VIIth's Chapel; the firſt ſtone of which 
was laid by Abbot Iſlip, Jan. 24, 1502-3; and it is built of 
ſtone, which came from Haudleſtone quarry, in Yorkſhire, tho? 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren took it to be a ſoft Caen ſtone. The 
expence of this building amounted to 14000], and the King 
liberally endowed it; however, the Court of Rome demanding 
more money for canonizing Henry VI. than he choſe to give, 
the matter dropt; no monument was erected to that prince, 
and now it is not known in what part of the church the body 
was depoſited. 
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jeſtic and ornamental, and formed to afford a fine 
perſpective, if the beauty and ſymmetry of the whole 
was not ſpoiled by the ſtalls, which entirely cut off 
the collateral iſles; the braſs gates are curious, in 
8 other pannel 1s a roſe ul portcullis alternate- 

The roof, which is of ſtone and flattifh, is ſup- 
ported on arches, which turn 1000 twelve ſtately 
Gothic pillars, the whole moſt richly decorated with 
a cluſter of ornamentte. | 

The ſtalls are of brown wainſcot, having Gothic 
canopies, of very elegant workmanſhip, On the 
ſeats are carved uncommon devices; and beneath 
them are ſhocking repreſentations of beaſtly actions, 
which are very expreſſive of their deſignss. 

One hundred and twenty large figures of pa- 
triarchs, ſaints, martyrs and confeſſors, adorn the 
walls of the nave and ſouth aiſles; theſe are fixed 
in niches: beneath are imperial crowns, ſupported 
by angels and a vaſt number of ſmall ſtatues ; this 
imagery is well executed and much eſteemed by the 
judicious, | 1 

The pavement is of black and white marble, laid 
at the expence of Dr. Ailligreu, à Prebendary of 
this cathedral. =. r OR: by 

In this chapel is an antique and beautiful monu- 
ment of King Henry VII. all of ſolid braſs, — a 
large encloſure round it of the ſame metal, moſt cu- 
riouſly wrought. At the head of the tomb is a red 
dragon, the enſign of Cadwallader, froni whom this 
monarch traced his deſcent, and at the foot is an 
angel. The portculliſes alludes to his relation to 
the family of the Beauforts, by the ſide of his 
mother; and the roſes twiſted and crowned com- 
memorate the union of the royal houſes of Lork and 
Lancaſter. At each end is placed a crown in a 
buſh, alluding to the crown of Richard III. found 

| N in 
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in a hawthorn near Boſwortb- cla, where the famous 
battle was fought, which ended in Henry's favour, 
who cauſed himſelf immediately to be crowned on 
the field of battle. The ſtatuary has executed the 
ſtatues of the King ueen in a maſterly manner; 
the bas relief is Pentel and expreſſive, and the 
whole. a grand and admirable performance, where 
neither expence nor workmanſhip has been ſpared. 

A beautiful monument to John Sheffield, Duke of 
Puckinghani, who is repreſented in a half-raiſed 
poſture, his Ducheſs fitting at his feet, in a weep- 
Ing attitude. The decorations, of this are elegant 
: and expreſſive ; ; the trophy at his head, the figure of 

Time above, holding the buſto's of their „ 
children, and every other ornament, ſo judiciouſly 
Placed, that there appears to be nothing omitted, 
nor nothing ſuperfluous. 

The Latin ſentences on this monument have a par- 
ticularity about them that deſerves notice; they are 
ſaid to be written by his Grace himſelf, and are thus 
tranſlated ; : | | 


Sas S'»% A 


Much for the prerogative, ever for my country. 
n doubtful not diſſolute. 
I die unreſolved not unreſigned. i 
Ignorance and. error are incident to hutfian nature. 
I truſt in an Almighty and Good God. 
Thou ing of Kings have merey upon me. 


Ig the chapel of 779 otherwiſe St. Jobn the 
Baptiſt, . are two monuments, one to John Jip. the 
tounder, who was Abbot of Weſtminſter, and em- 
ployed by Henry VII. in repairing and beautifying 
the Abbey, which he ornamented with the ſtatues of 
Kings and Queens in the Buttreſſes; the other mo- 
nument is erected to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Chan- 
eller of England, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
This 
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This monument deſerves obſervation. On the 
aſcending ſides of a triangular pediment, parted in 
the middle by a trunkleſs helmet, are the figures of 
a knight in armour, and a lady in deep mourning ; 
above their heads, are two naked boys, holding a 
ſcroll, on which is their arms; the one over the 
knight has his torch ' extinguiſhed and reverſed, 
ſhewing that Sir Chriſtopher died firſt ; the other 
over the Lady has his torch erect and burning, to 
ſignify her ſurviving him | 
In the chapel of Sr. Michael is an excellent monu- 
ment to the memory of Joſeph Gaſcoigne Nightingale 
and his Lady. Death is repreſented with all his 
horrors, ſlily creeping from a tomb, with his un- 
erring dart pointed 'towards a lady above, who'1s 
expiring in the arms of her huſband: at the ſight of 
which, he is ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, horror and 
deſpair, and would fain put by the fatal ſtroke, 
this performance is like the reſt of Roubilliac's, ex- 
ceeding maſterly and expreſſive, and can never be too 
much the ſubject of admiration. 25 
A grand and new monument to the memory of 
General Wolfe. It is ſupported by two lions, and 
ornamented with trophies of war. The general 1s 
repreſented in his laſt agonies, rouſed from fainting 
by the ſound of they run, eagerly aſking, © who 
run?” being told the French, and that they were 
defeated, he ſaid, I thank God, and die con- 
rented,” and inſtantly expired; a Britiſh grenadier 


has taken him up, and is preſenting him to fame, 


who in the character of Victory, crowns him with a 
wreath of laurel. The flat figure on the back 
ground is the Scotch ſerjeant, who ſhot the French 
centinel on the beach, which was a great means of 
gaining their landing. The baſſo relievo underneath 
is a repreſentation of the landing the troops under 
General Wolfe. This monument is well executed 
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by Mr. Wilton, and the conqueror of Quebec juſtly 
deſerves every honour paid to him. 1. 
Oppoſite this monument, is another new and 
ſtately one to the memory of Lord Ligonier, , com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's forces: it is a 
maſterly performance by Mr. Moore. The ,prin- 
cipal figure is Hiſtory, reſting on a ſepulchral urn, 
on which are the arms and enſigns of the order of 
the Bath ; in her right hand ſhe holds a pen, and 
with it points to a ſcroll in her left, whereon are re- 
corded the ten chief battles in which he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf; on the ſtand of the urn, each ſide of 
which is adorned with trophies of war, is his por- 
trait, in profile; on the carriage of a cannon is a 
Roman coat of mail, in which the emblem of For- 
titude, ſupporting the laurelled helmet, repreſents 
the ſoldier at reſt ; behind Hiſtory is a pyramid, and 
on the top of it is his Lordſhip's creſt. Above are 
the medallions of Britannia, and four of her princes, 
whom he ſerved about ſeventy years; the teſtoons 
with which they are adorned, Giſh at the bottom 
with the enſigns of the order of the Bath. He died 
April 1770, aged ninety-two. 

In the Chapel of Edward the Confeſſor, are de- 
poſited the ſacred remains of moſt of our monarchs ; 
the ſolemnity of this place, and the contemplation that 
ariſes from the proſpect of the end of all human 
2 inſpires the mind of the ſpectator with a 
acred awe“. 5 

n 


* On the third of M.y 1774, the large ſtone Sarcophagus, 
which contains the body of Zdward J. in this chapel, was 
opened; when in a coffin of yellow ſtone, the royal body was 
found in a perfect preſervation, in two wrappers ; the inner 
one, which is of gold tiſſue, being ſtrongly waxed, was freſk 
the outer one more decayed, The corps was richly babited ; 
his face had over it a filken covering, ſo fine, ſo cloſely fitted 
to it, as to preſerve the features entire; round his temples was 
a gilt coronet of fleur de lis. His hands were a'ſo entire, " 
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In the centre of this chapel ſtands an ancient ve- 
nerable ſhrine of St. Edward, formerly the glory of 
England, but now greatly defaced. This ſhrine 
was compoſed of various coloured ſtones, enriched 
in the moſt coſtly manner; many rich offerings of 


jewels, &c. were made to it, which were afterwards 


made uſe of by Henry III. to defray the charges of 
an expedition into France. Before it was placed a 
lamp, which was continually kept burning; on one 
ſide ſtood a ſilver image, and on the other an ivory 
one of the Bleſſed Virgin. Edward I. made an ot- 
fering to this ſhrine of the Scotch regalia and chair, 
which are ſtill to be ſeen, 

The chair is of wood, in which all the kings and 
queens of England have been erowned ſince Edward 
the Confeſſor. Underneath this chair is placed a 
ſtone, (ſaid to be the ſame Jacob leaned on when he 
ſaw the viſion) of which there goes this prophecy, 
faid to have been formerly inſcribed on it. 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti hunc quocunque locatum 


Inveniunt lapidem, regnare tenenter ibidem. 
Which is thus tranſlated : 


Or fate's deceived, or heav'n decrees in vain, 


That where this ſtone is found the Scots ſhall reign. 


There are many other monuments and ſepulchral 
inſcriptions in this Abbey, but as our work is 


each of which was a ſceptre of gilt metal; the feet, which were 
enveloped in the mantle that went round his body, were fouud, 
and the toes diſtin, The length of the corpſe was fix feet two 
inches ; and as none of the writs from the treaſury for pre- 
ſerving the wax about this body have been iſſued ſince the reign 
of Henry IV. it muſt have been preſerved above three centuries 
and a half, in the ſtate in which it was now found, by virtue of 
an embalment originally beſtowed upon it. The ſtricteſt care 
was obſerved in replacing every thiag about it ; ſo that perhaps 
it may laſt as many ceaturies longer. Edward I. died July 


1307. 
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limited, we have only taken notice of thoſe moſt 
deſerving obſervation, and which demand the at- 
tention of the ſpectator for their beauty, and mag- 
nificence. There are likewiſe many effigies of 
Kings and Queens, and others, in wax-work, which 


formerly were ornamented with coronation robes, 


and the enſigns of royalty; but theſe tawdry figures 
are now almoſt ſtripped of their coverings : and it 
is to be hoped, that this method of perpetuating the 
memory of ſuch noble perſonages ts quite laid aſide, 
as ſuch fine wax-work images may indeed attract 
the admiration of the lower claſs, but the judicious 
ſpectator muſt allow, that they are more ſuitable to 
adorn the inſide of a puppet-ſhew, than the ſolemnity 
of a church, and never can convey that grand and 
'expreſſive idea, which is done by the itatuary in 
marble and ſtone. - | 7 
We ſhall take our leave of this venerable pile, 
by ſaying a few words on the noble and ſublime en- 
thuſiaſm it fills the mind with; and indeed he muſt 
be a perſon of the greateſt levity, who is not ſtruck 
with the ſcene of mortality that ſurrounds him; the 
multitude of coſtly and magnificent ſepulchres, the 
variety of monuments, epitaphs, &c. erected to 
the memory of Monarchs, Heroes, Patriots, Poets, 
and Philoſophers, raiſcs a pleaſing melancholy, 
which cannot be expreſſed, and can only be truly 
felt by thoſe who are delighted with an hour's ſo- 
lemn converſation with the dead. Here the ſpecta- 
tor may contemplate on the vanity of all human 
glory, and reflect that the nableſt monuments, nor 
the moſt pompous. epitaphs, will not add any me- 
rit to thoſe to whom they are raiſed, if their life has 
not been truly deſerving of them; while thoſe 
whoſe actions, while living, have juſtly merited this 
public tribute to their character, may excite ſome 
ro emulate their noble example, and kindle in their 
Breaſts 
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Breaſts a generous ambition to. imitate. thofe virtues 
they admire in others. Not far from the Abbey is. 

Weſtminſter School, where great numbers of the 

ung nobility and gentry = their education. 
The here was a ſchool here in the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor, which was eſtabliſhed in the like manner 
it is now by King Henry VIII, and though Queen 
Elizabeth 1s looked upon as the original — 
ſne only continued her father's appointment, and 
ordered it for the education of forty bays, deno- 
minated the Queen's Scholars, who are taught in the 
beſt manner preparatory for the Univerſity, though 
at preſent there are above four hundred ſcholars, 

St. James's Park was formerly an uncultivated 
ſpot of ground, till the time of Henry VIII. who 
converted it into a park. This was greatly 
enlarged by Charles II. who laid that beautiful 
viſta, called the Mall, where the King and ſome of 
the Nobility uſed to divert themſelves with Bowls, 
lo named. 

This walk is near half a mile long, and here great 
numbers of people reſort in ſummer for the plea- 
ſure of enjoying the cool air, and the agreeableneſs 
of the place. About the middle of the Mall there 
is a molt pictureſque view of Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey, which with the park, the canal, and the 
buildings, is extremely delightful, and hardly to be 
equalled ; in the world, 
ar the right-hand, near the top of the Mall, 
is the 

Green Park, and here, in the front of an elegant 
row of buildings, is a pleaſant walk, which leads 
you up to a noble baſon of water, on the top of 
the park; from whence, if you continue your walk 
2 you reach a ſmall; but agreeable wilder- 
neſs 

On the other ſide of the park is an exceeding 
pleaſant walk, called the Bird-cage-walk, and at oy 
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eaſt end is a grand and ſpacious area, which is the 
Parade, whete the Foot-guards are muſtered, and 
perform their daily exerciſe. Here you have a 
fine view of the Queen's Palace, and the Canal, 
which is one hundred feet broad and near two thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred long. 

There was a ſmall wilderneſs in this park, which 
was removed, along with a vaſt number of trees, to 
elear the ground, which is now encompaſſed with 
rails. Many other alterations have been made on 
this ſpot, though many people are of opinion, that 
the beauty of the park has been hurt by them, and 
that it was preferable in its former - negligent ſtate, 
than at preſent. On the ſide of the Mall is 

The Royal Palace, which was built by Cardinal 
Wolſey, who yielded it up to King Hemy VIII. 
This is an irregular brick building, and has an auk- 
ward appearance, not anſwerable to the grande ur of 
the Britiſh Court. os 7 fl 

At the back front of-this building, next the park, 
is a neat garden belonging to it, at the end of which 
there is a Terras, commanding a fine proſpect of the 
park and the City of Weſtminſter. | 

The grand entrance into this palace is in St. 
Iams eee, through an old gate-way, which has 
more the appearance of a priſon, than the entrance 
of a ſtructure for the reſidence of a king. Here is 
a large court, where a company of the foot- guards 
mount every morning; and at the end of the piazza 
are the great ſtairs leading to the King's apartments. 
On the top of which, on the left hand, is the guard- 
room, where are muſquets, bayonets, and other 
arms, placed againſt the wall, in various devices. 
Next this is a fine ſtate- room, where the King gives 
audience to foreign miniſters, and after paſſing thro 
a great room, on the right-hand you enter à great 
drawing- room, where on Sundays companies reſort 
to ſee their Majeſties go to chapel, which is _ 
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1e rally about one o'clock. His Majeſty is always 1 
d preceded by a nobleman, carrying the ſword of 1 
a ſtate, and attended by the Lord's and Groom of the [| 
I, Bed-chamber, the Gold Staff Officer, the Lord 'n 
1 Chamberlain, and other officers in waiting; and ac- | 


companied with the Royal Family, with the foreign 
h miniſters, and nobility; attended by the Hera'ds 
0 and Purſuivants at Arms, and laſt of all the Gen- | 
h tlemen of the Band of Penſioners, with their golden : 
n partizans, ik 
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it The chapel is of a piece with the reſt of the 

d building, and is mean, compared with many places 

A of Divine worſhip in London, and Weſtminſter. 
At the top of the Park is 


1 The Queen's Palace, originally called Arlington | 
2 Houſe, but being purchaſed by the late Duke of 11 
> Buckingham's father, it was called Brckingham-houſe, | 


f till the year 1762, when his preſent Majeſty boughc 
it, and named it the Queen's Palace, from the plea- 
ſure her Majeity took therein. It is now thoroughly 
repaired in an elegant taſte, and is a handiome 
building. Their Majeſlies have made great improve- 
ments in the houſe and gardens ; a large piece of 
; ground has been taken from the Green Park into 
the gardens, on one fide, and on the other a conſi- 

> derable ſpot has been incloſed from Pimlico, 
This grand edifice has at once the advantage of 
a triple viſta, along the Mall, the air of Conititu- 
| tion-Hill, the proſpect of Chelſea fields, termiaated 
with the hills of Surry ; and a moſt delightful view 
of the canal, with the landſcape on either ſide, and 
of the Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, to finiſh and 

adorn the whole. 

Before the houſe is a ſpacious court, incloſed with 
Iron rails, in the centre of which was formerly a 
me fountain repreſenting Neptune in his charior, 
drawn by 1ex-norles, and attended by tritons, &c. 
The entrance to this noble building, which is built 
O of 
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of brick and ſtone, is by a flight of broad ſteps, 


from whence ariſe four tall fluted pillars of the Co- 
rinthian order, which reach the top of the ſecond 
ſtory. On each fide of the build ing are bending 
colonades, with columns cf the Ionic order, crown- 
ed with vaſes and baluſtrades. Theie colonades 
Join the offices, at the extremity of the wings, to 
the main building, and each of theſe offices is 
crowned with a turret, ſupporting a dome, from 
which riſes a weather- cock. 

The apartments of this houſe are or namented 
with many capital pictures, by the beſt maſters, 
many of which have been brought from Kenſing— 
ton and Hampton-Court, particularly the famous 
Cartoons of Raphael (brought into England by 
King William) which for detign and expre ellion, ex- 
ceed every thing of tlie kind. 

In the Garden is a grand Terras; from whence 
there is a fine proſpect of the adjacent country. 

Crofling the road at the top of the Green Park 
you Cone to 

Hyde Park, which is very large and extenſive, 
notwithſ tanding King George I, incloled a great 
part of it, to enlarge the Gardens belong; ging to Ken- 
lington palace. The largeneſs of this park, the 
ag recableneſs of the pot, and the wholeſomeneſs 
or the air, invites nunibers of gentlemen and ladies 
to reſort hither in coaches, on ho ſe- back, and on 
foot, to take the benefit of the air. The beautiful 
piece of water, called the Ser, entine River, adds 
not a little to its pleaſant ſituation, and natural 


brauty. 


Having procecded thus far to the weſtward of 


the City, we ſhall now return again a different road, 
and obſerve the remarkable buildings, ſquares, and 

other places worthy attention, which we ſhall mess 
with in cur way; and firſt, 


Groſvenor 
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Groſvenor Square, reckoned the fineſt ſquare in 
and about London. It is ſituated upon a riſing 
ground, and has an area in the midſt, ſurtounded 
with rails, in an octagonal form, agreeably planted 
with dwarf trees, intermixed with fine walks; laid 


out in a neat and decent taſte, In the centre ſtagds. 


an equeſtrian ſtatue of King George I, finely gilt, 
which has a good effect in proſpect, and a great or- 
nament to the ſquare. There are houſes on all 
ſides this agreeable ſpot. But the eaſt end claims 
the preference for elegant and grand buildings. On 
the ſouth of this lies | 

Audley Square, which has ſome handſome build- 
ings. Near the top of which, croſſing Oxford - 
ſtreet, is 

Cavendiſſi Square. A fine ſquare, with handſome 
houſes round it. In the middle is an area, incloſed 
with iron rails, in the centre of which, a handſome 
gilt equeſtrian ſtatue of the late Duke of Cumber- 
land, erected to his memory by General Strode. Re- 
crofling Oxtord-ſtreet, is 

Hanover Square. A handſome ſquare, in which 
are ſome noble buildings. On the ſouth of this 
ſquare is 

Great George Street, remarkable for the particu- 
larity ot its form, being conſiderably wider at the 
upper end, towards the ſquare, than at the bottom. 
The occaſion of its being laid out in this manner, 
was to have a noble view of the ſquare at the en- 
trance, and a better proſpect down the ſtreet on the 
other ſide; and certainly the view from the upper 
ſide of the ſquare, down this ſtreet, is extremely en- 
tertaining. The ſides of the ſquare, the area in the 
middle, the breaks of building that form the viſta, 
the viſta itſelf, but above all, the beautiful projec- 
tion of the Portico of the Church, renders the pio- 
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ſpect compleat, where taſte and beauty are ſeen 
united together. In the middle of this ſtreet is 

St. George's Church, which is a very elegant church, 
with a ſtately and auguſt portico, the ſteeple is 
well proportioned, and the whole ſtructure built of 
free-ſtone. Not far from here is 

Berkley Square. The area of which is a large rec- 
tangular graſs plot, in the centre of which is an ex- 
ceeding large equeſtrian ſtatue of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty. Great fault is found with this piece of work. 
manſhip, and it is certainly liable to many excep- 
tions. This ſquare lies on a ſlope, and has hand- 
ſome edifices on every ſide of it. Leaving this 
ſquare, and entering Piccadilly is 

Devonſhire Houſe. A ſtately and magnificent edi- 
fice, having a noble proſpect over the Green Park, to 
the hills in Surry; and behind it is a large and 
handſome garden, Somewhat lower down is 

Burlington-Houſe, Before this building is a very 
high wall, exceedingly well decorated, and juſtly 
proportioned ; this wall covers the houſe from the 
fight, and on opening the door you have a full 
view of the whole building, and the area in the 
front, which, ſtriking all at once on the eye, affords 

th pleaſure and ſurprize: behind this houſe, like- 
wiſe, there is a fine ſpacious garden, &c. At a little 
dittance from this ſtreet is 

St. Fames's-Square. Which is very ſingularly 
conſtructed, and has a very noble appearance. The 
buildings are extremely regular and neat, the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of which is Strafford-houſe and Nor- 
folk-houſe, both elegant ſtructures, and 

St. James's Church, A neat brick building, very 
elegantly finiſhed within-fide. At the eatt end of 
Piccadilly 1s the Hay-market, in which 

The Opera-houſe is ſituated, which is built of 


free-itone. This place is appointed for the perform- 
ance 
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ance of Italian operas, ridottos, maſquerades, &c, 
Oppoſite this place of diverſion is 
Me. Foote's Theatre, The inſide of which is 
fitted up in a neat and commodious manner. Here 
are theatrical performances during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
and the pieces chiefly conſiſt of ſatirical comic pieces 
of Mr. Foote's on production, Near this is 
-  Leicefter-Square, Which took its name from the 
Sidneys Earl of Leiceſter, who formerly reſided 
there, in the houſe which the late Princeſs Dowager 
of Wales dwelt in. This ſquare is ornamented 
with a noble equeſtrian ſtatue of George I. finely 
gilt, and placed in the centre of a graſs plat, ſur- 
rounded with rails, this ſtatue formerly ſtood in 
the garden of the Duke of Chandois, at Cannons ; 
which was purchaſed by the inhabitants of this 
ſquare, on the demolition of that fine ſeat, and be- 
ing brought hither it was erected on the preſent 
ſpox, in commemoration of that auguſt monarch. 
A little northward is ö 
\ | Sobo-ſquare. In which is a handſome area, in the 
centte of which is a fountain, which is at preſent 
out of order, a ſtatue of King Charles II. in ſtone, 
on a pedeſtal, whereon are carved four figures, re- 
reſenting the four principal rivers in England, viz. 
The Thames, Medway, Severn, and Humber. Ad- 
joining to this ſquare is 43 
Oxford. ſtreet. The longeſt and handſomeſt-ſtreet 
in the City of London. It is regularly paved, and 
when the lamps, which are regularly placed on the 
houſes, at proper diſtances, are lit 105 in the even- 


ing, there is a moſt beautiful proſpect, and a fine 


_ perſpective, the line of lamps, looking like a run, 

* rocket, and giving great pleaſure to the eye of 

the ſpectator. In this ſtreet is 

The Pantheon, A noble and magnificent ſtruc- 

tyre, the inſide of which is ornamented with — 
E ric 
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richeſt decorations and embelliſhments, and is 
worthy the obſervation of the curious, as neither 
art nor expence has been ſpared to fit it up in the 
moſt elegant and ſuperb taſte, The entertainments 
of this place are chiefly in the winter ſeaſon, and 
conſiſt of muſical pieces, both Italian and Engliſh ; 
maſquerades, balls, concerts, &c. &c. when the 
place is adorned with embelliſhments of tranſparent 
paintings, temples, and other ornaments. Returning 
eaſtward, near High Holborn, 

St. Giles's Church is ſituated, which takes its de- 
nomination from St. Giles, a Grecian, and the epi- 
thet of in the Fields, was given it to diſtinguiſh it 
from a church of the ſame name at Cripplegate. 

The pariſh of St. Giles's is of great antiquity, and 
was formerly a village, ſuppoſed to have had its 
origin from an hoſpital founded here by Matilda 
(conſort to Henry I. and daughter to Malcolm, king 
of Scotland), about the year 1117, which ſhe per- 
petually endowed with three pounds per annum, for 
poor leprous perſons of the city of London and 
county of Middleſex. This foundation Henry II. 
confirmed, with ſeveral benefactions; the number 
of perſons afterwards admitted were fourteen from 
the city of London, and probably as many from 
Middleſex. This hoſpital, in the time of Edward 
the Third, became a cell to the order of Burton St. 
Lazar of Jeruſalem, in Leiceſterſhire, ro whom the 
king gave it. This ſtructure is thought to have 
ſtood where Loyd's court is at preſent ſituate, at the 
weſt end of the church. 

When the gallows was removed from the Elms in 
Smithfield, about the year 1413, it was erected at 
the north-end of the garden wall belonging to this 
hoſpital, oppoſite the Pound, between the end of 
St. Giles's High-ſtreet and Hog-lane; in which 
place it continued till removed to the neighbourhood 


of Tyburn ; the condemned criminals in their way 
tQ 
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to the place of execution, uſually ſtopped at this 
hoſpital, where they, as their laſt refreſnment, were 
preſented with a large bowl of ale. 

Soon after the diſſolution of this hoſpital, Henry 
the VIIIth, in the year 1545, granted the ſame, 
with the appurtenances, to the Lord Dudley; at 
which time, it is imagined, the chapel was con- 


verted into a pariſh church, which little edifice was 


taken down in 1623, and the materials only fold for 
nine pounds, eleven ſhillings and nine-pence. Ano- 
ther brick ſtructure was raiſed upon the ſpot, at 
the expence of two thouſand and fixty-eight pounds, 
ſeven ſhillings and two-pence, which was pulled 
down when the ground round about it was raiſed 
ſeven feet higher than the floor, and in 1730 the 
preſent church was begun and finiſhed in 1734, at 
the expence of one thouſand and twenty-ſix pounds, 
fifteen ſhillings and nine-pence, a third leſs than the 
coſt of St. Martin's in the Fields was erected at. 
The preſent edifice is one of the moſt ſimple and 
elegant of the modern ſtructures. The eaſt end 1s 
plain and majeſtic, and the ſmallneſs of the doors 
are the only things ohjected to at the weſt end. The 


ſteeple is light, airy and handſome, being at once a 


proof of the architect's judgment, and a great or- 
nament to the whole building ; the roof is arched, 
and adorned with fretwork, ſupported by ſtately 
columns of the Ionic order. 

St. George's Church, Bloomſbury. The ſteeple of this 
church is a peculiarity, differing from any ſteeple hi- 
therto erected, having placed his majeſty KingGeorgel. 
on the top of it, in a Roman habit, and in full pro- 
portion; at the bottom of the pedeſtal, are the ſup- 

rters of the Britiſh arms. This is a handſome 
edifice, build entirely of free ſtone, and has a very 
noble portico before it. 

The Britiſh Muſeum conſiſts of a grand collection 
of curioſities, the valuable remains of antiquity, and 
the large library of Sir Hans Sloane, which he m 

ecte 
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lected at the expence of fifty thouſand pounds, and 


which he directed to be offered to parliament for 


twenty thouſand pounds, which they accepted. As 
theſe number of natural and artificial curioſities, 
with the addition of the Cotton library, and many 
other things, required an extenſive building for the 
repoſitory of ſo valuable a treaſure, Montague 
Houſe in Bloomſbury, was purchaſed for that pur- 
poſe, and repaired and fitted up accordingly ; ; the 
expence attending it 1s as follows : 


By Parliament for the purchaſe of Sir 
Hans Sloane's collection - £.20,000 
Paid for the Manuſcripts of Lord ere 10,000 


Ditto for Montague-FHouſe n 10,000 
Repairs, alterations, &c. - 15,000 
Veſted in the public funds for ſalaries 
for officers and other neceſſary ex- 30,000 
pences - 1 
4.85, oo 


And in the year 1772, iſ order to ſecure to the pub- 

lic Ar William Hamilton's large collection of Etruſ- 
can, Precian and Roman antiquities, brought from 
Italy q the ſum of eight thouſand four hundred and ten 
pounds was granted his majeſty to make that pur- 
chaſe, and eight hundred and forty pounds for the 
truſtees to provide a proper repoſitory. Theſe valu- 
able antiquities were likewiſe depoſited here. 

This noble and curious collection is open for 
public inſpection, without any expence. The me- 
thod to gain admiſſion, 1s, for thoſe perſons who 
have an inclination to ſee them, to ſend their Chriſ- 
tian and Surnames, and places of abode, to the 
porter's lodge ; when they are entered in a book, 
and in a tew days the tickets are made out, in 

which 
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which the day and hour are ſpecified for your ad- 
mittance, and delivered on being ſent for. The 
time allotted for your ſtay in the Muſeum is two 
hours. Fifteen are allowed to view it in one com- 
pany, and there is always a gentleman acquainted 
with the collection, who ſuperintends and deicribes 
any curioſity that you do not know. 

His late Majeſty added to this Muſcum the royal 
library of books and manuſcripts, collected by the 
ſeveral Kings of England; and the late Major Ed- 
wards lett it a fine collection of books, together 
with ſeven thouſand pounds in reverſion, for pur- 
chaſing manuſcripts, books, medals and other cu- 
rioſities. 

In the Britiſh Muſeum are three departments: 
one of printed books; that of natural and artificial 
productions; and the department of manuſcripts, 
medals, and coins; beſides many articles in the 
hall and other places, not comprehended in any par- 
ticular department. 

In the hall is a very curious model of a bridge; 
ſome ſea-compaſſes, and ſeveral magnets and appa- 
ratuſſes, ſerving to ſhew the magnetical powers in 
philoſophical uſes. In another part is a painted ge- 
nealogical tree of a noble Venetian family, ad a 
large piece of painting repreſenting ſeveral kinfls of 
dead game. In one corner are two coffins of Ngyp- 
tian mummies, 

Many excellent portraits of illuſtrious perſons 
hang up in the ſeveral departments of the Muſeum ; 
they are preſents, and are moſtly placed in ſuch 
rooms as contain preſents which have been given by 
the perſons they repreſent, | 

The firit department to be mentioned is that of 
priated books, they are contained in twelve rooms. 

The firſt room is ſet a-part for donations, and 


contains part of the Jate King's library ; which in 
P the 
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the whole conſiſts of a about twelve thouſand vo- 
lumes. 

In the ſecond room is Major Edwards's library, 
conſiſting of about three thouſand volumes; it is 
compoſed of a good collection of Engliſh, French, 
and Italian books. To it is joined the Cotton li- 
brary. 

In the third room is the libraty of Dr. Birch, to 
which is added many valuable books. 

In the fourth room is placed the firſt part of Sir 
Hans Sloanè's library, the whole of which conſiſts of 
about torty thouſand volumes. The books pre- 
ierved in this part conſiſt of phyſic, pharmacy, ana- 
tomy, ſurgery, chemiitry, &c. Here is a fine tranſpa- 
rent painting of the Lava iſſuing from Mount Ve- 
ſuvius; by darkening the room Vit is ſhewn to great 
advantage. 

In the fifth room is the ſecond part of Sir Hans's 
library, containing natural hiſtory, ' Here are ſome 
drawings, the fineſt that are to be ſeen in the world; 
particularly a book of drawings, by Monſ. Robert, 
painter to Louis XIV. of France: they conſiſt of 
vegetables, curious animals, ſhells, and other natu- 
ral productions. Sir Hans Sloane paid this artiſt 
tive guineas for doing each leaf. Here is alſo ano- 
ther bock of drawings, elegantly coloured from na- 
ture by Madam Marian; this is as valuable a col- 
lection as the other, and conſiſts of a great variety 
of plants, with the inſects that feed on them, and 
ſome other things. 

The ſixth room contains the third part of Sir 
Hans Sloane's library, containing books on philolo- 
gical ſubiects, grammars, lexicons, critics, treatiſes 
on rhetoric, geography, ſome travels, journals, and 
miſcellanies. 

In the ſeventh room is the fourth part of Sir 
Hens Sloane's library, containing hiſtories of all 
nations, antient and modern : ſome treatiſes on 

chronology, 
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chronology, prints, globes, and large maps of die- 
rent countries. 

The eighth room contains the fifth part of Sir 
Hans's collection of books, conſiſting of treatiſes 
on the arts and ſciences, ſyſtems of philoſophy, 
ethics, aſtronomy, commerce, and philoſophical 
tranſactions. 

In the ninth room is the remaining part of Sir 
Hans Sloane's library, being books of divinity and 
law. 

In the tenth room is depoſited the firſt part of the 
royal library, given by his late Majeſty. It con- 
ſiſts of books colictted in ſome of the former 
reigns. Here are alio the libraries of Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, More, Arundel, and Lumley. In this 
room are preſerved the firſt books printed in Eng- 
land and France; ſome are upon vellum, others on 
paper. 

The eleventh room contains the ſecond part of 
the royal library given by his late Majeſty, claſſed 
in order, according to the reigns in which they were 
collected. 

In the twelfth room is the remaining part of the 


royal library, 


It any ingenious perſon has a deſire, either for 
improvement or curioſity, to peruſe any of 
the valuable bool:s in this department, by 
applying to the truſtees, he may have an or- 
der to attend the reading room for a time, 
where a particular officer 1s appointed to 
provide ſuch books as may be wanted, 


In our way to the next department, we are led 
up the back ſtairs, where are two canoes; the one 
from America, which 1s very ingeniouſly covered 
with the bark of a kind of birch tree, fixed to ſmall 
ribs on the inſide ; the whole hoat is fo light, that 
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two men may caſily carry it many miles, from one 
lake or river to another: the other is from Green- 
land, and is entirely covered with ſeal-ſkins; the 
upper part of it is decked with the fame materials, 
a {mall hole only being in the middle for the man 
to fit and manage his paddle in. You will ſee a 
curious boat from Otaheite, "Ihe ſides of the ſtairs 
are lined with abundance of dried animals, and 
ſtuffed ſkins of others; as large bats, turtles and 
tortoiſes ; ſharks jaws; heads and beaks of birds; 
a flamingo, a porcupine, the head of a ſca-horſe, 
and ſome crocodiles, &c, A variety of horns of dif- 
ferent animals. Alſo dried fiſh brought from va- 
rious parts of the world. 


The firſt room we enter above ſtairs, is intituled, 
% Collectio Sloaniana.“ 

In this room are repoſitories of many amphibi- 
bious animals in ſpirits; as frogs, toads croco- 
diles, allegators, guanas, cameleons, ſalamanders, 
and lizards, 

The ſerpents conſiſt of ſnakes, ſlow- worms, vi- 
pers, adders, rattle-ſnakes, and ſome ſerpents from 
South America, whoſe heads can ſcarcely be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the tails. Among the fiſh in ſpirits 
are, the hippocampus, or ſca-horſe, the flying-fiſh, 
the remora, pearl-oyſters, the John Doree, ſca- poli- 
pus, torpedo, a fiſh that benumbs thoſe that touch 
it, barnacles, and many others. 

A great variety of Engliſh and foreign birds pre- 
ſerved in ſpirits z as the king-fither, wheatear, blue 
American titmoule, &c. 

Parts of fiſh, fœtuſes of different animals, and 
ſome unnacural productions. 

On the ſhelves round this room a great number of 
articles, from the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
are preſerved in ſpirits. 

Here is alſo ſome curious ſhells, 


The 
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The next room contains a moſt beautiful and 
large collection of foreign and domeſtic birds, they 
are ſtuffed and placed in glaſs frames; the colours 
of their feathers are preſerved in the higheſt per- 
fection. This is not the leaſt curious part of the 
Muſcum, and claims your attention. N: ſt of theſe 
delicate birds are paired, and have with them 
their neſts, eggs, young ones, &c. among 
theſe is the bird of paradiſe, and many other rare 
birds. In one of the elals-caſes between the win- 
dows, is an oron outon, or wild man of the moun- 
tains; in the other caſes are curious productions of 
the ape and monkey ſpecies. Some young apes, a 
white fox, and a white hare, with other rarities 
beneath the tables, are worth notice. 

A very numerous collection of eggs, among them 
are thoſe of the oſtrich, the caſſoware, owls, eagles 
of various kinds, penguins, cormorants, maccaws, 
ſome parrots eggs, tholc of the China pheaſant, king- 
fiſher, miſcle-birds, and ſome remarkable blue eggs 
from Virginia. There is alſo a very curious ſmall 
egg contained within another; ſome that have irre- 
gular furrowed ſurfaces, and an egg on which is 
neatly and whimſically rivetted a ſmall horſe-ſhoe. 
Beſides theſe, here are ſome eggs of crocodiles, gui- 
anas, lizards. turtles and tortoiſcs. | 

Neſts of inſects ; waſps neſts, a large hornet's 
neſt, ſpiders neſts, ſome humble bees cells, and ants 
neſts ot various kinds. Here is a curious ſpider's 
neſt from the Weit-Indies, to which the inſect has, 
with great natural {kill and ingenuity, contrived a 
valve, or trap-door, to ſecure the entrance, thereby 
defending its progeny from the attack of ſome enemy 
of the 1pecics, 

Neſts of birds; here you will find the hanging 
neſts from the Indies; they hang by a ſlender fila- 
ment to a ſmall twig of a tree, and are by that 
means put out of the reach of any enemy of the qua- 

druped 
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druped or reptile kind. The neſts of the humming 
birds are pretty, particularly one, in which a very 
beautiful bird is fitting. A neſt from the Indies; 
it is covered with leaves, which the birds are ſaid to 
ſew together with their beaks, whence they have 
the name of taylor-birds ; the king-fiſher's neſt, the 
tom-tits, and many others. . 

Parts of birds; they conſiſt of heads, beaks, 
talons, legs, quills, &c. Some quills of the con- 
dor of South America, a bird of ſuch a prodigious 
ſize and ſtrength, as to be able to carry a ſheep 
through the air in its talons. 

In one of the tables is a horn that grew out of the 
back part of a woman's head. 

The next room is intitled, ** Collectio Sloaniana III.“ 

Round the room, under their ſeveral titles, you 
will find the different kinds of coral; as black coral, 
conſiſting of ſea-fans, ſea-willows, ſea-firs, and 
others of the like ſort. 

Some ſpecimens of coral faſtened to pieces of 
ſhips, on bottles, pieces of coin, &c. and alſo ſome 
of rhe black coral. 

Corals that have ſtellated perforations; among 
theſe are ſeveral brain-ſtones, ſea-muſhrooms, &c. 

Corals that have perforations, but are neither 
ſtellated nor radiated ; they conſiſt of many branched 
corals, ſome large and very curious. 

A ſpecies of coral, ſome of which reſembles 
woven cloth, or the leaf of a tree, others net-work. 

Many hollow tubes, or pipes of coral, iſſuing 
from the ſame ſtock ; the ſpecimens are curious, 
varying in colour; but they are generally of a 
purple colour, 

Here are a great variety of foreign fruits in 
ſpirits. 

A great number of ſpecimens of the different 
kinds of ſponge, ſome very large. 

| Different 
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Different kinds of aromatic and other curious 
woods; many ſorts of gums, barks, and a nume- 
rous train of other vegetable productions; among 
them is the Scythian lamb, the root of a plant much 
like fern that grows in Muſcovy; it is covered with 
a ſort of down reſembling wool, and has ſhoots, or 
fibres, which will ſerve well enough to repreſent the 
legs and horns of the vegetable animal. 

Various kinds of ſilk graſs, common in the Eaſt 
and Weſt- Indies. The different kinds of cotton as 
it grows in the Indies, ſome of it burſting from the 
pod. 

A great number and variety of calabaſhes, of 
which the Indians of America make many of their 
houſhold utenſils: ſome ſea cocoons, and ſope- 
berries. 

The Turkiſh-cap, or thiſtly melon. Several forts 
of ſpices and drugs, &c. as cloves, which are the 
fruit of a large tree, having leaves like the laurel, 
Pepper as growing on the branches, 

Beans of different kinds, colours, and ſizes. The 
heads and fruits of palm-trees. Some tea-nuts, 
cocoa-nuts, &c. Guinea-corn, and maiz. 

The bark-lace; it is often, by curious people, 
made up into ruffles, &c. Here is preſerved a kind 
of ſhirt or garment of it; being the entire inner bark 
taken off the body of one of theſe trees. 

Many ſpecimens of roots; as ginſeng, rattle- 
ſnake root, contrayerva, and others. A great va- 
riety of gums, as gum elemi, galbanum, copal, 
ſtyrax, &c. and ſome aromatic and other foreign 
woods, 

Two ſpecimens of fern of a very particular kind, 
produced in the iſland of St. Helena, and in ſome 
parts of South America. 

Over the repoſitories are diſpoſed, in order, a 
great number of ſea productions of the coral kind 
as ſea-ians, ſcæwillows, &c. and ſome large ſhells, 

In 
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In the tables here, are a vaſt number of inſets of 
various kinds; as beetles of ſeveral forts, and lady- 
birds, variegated and properly diſtinguiſhed. Lo- 
cuſts; of this kind are ſome curious ſpecimens of 
what are called in the Indies walking leaves, or 
moving ſticks, from the reſemblance their wings 
have to the leaves of trees, and their bodics to a 
piece of ſtick ; theſe are a wonderful kind of infect, 
and worth remark : crickets, water ſcorpions, flies; 
butterflies of various ſpecies, curious and beautiful; 
moths, waſps, bees, ants, and gnats. 

Inſects without wings; wood-lice, ſcorpions of 
different forts, worms, &c. 

Neſts of infects ; and among them a ribbon made 
of a ſpider's web. 

Many inſects in ſpirits. 

In one of the repoſitories are a variety of crabs of 
different kinds, colours, and countries. Some lob- 
ſters, ſea-locuſts, prawns, ſhrimps, and an extraor- 


dinary large claw of a lobſter. 


We now enter on another room, intituled, “ Col- 
lectio Sloaniana II.“ 


This room contains a fine collection of foſſil- 
ſhells, figured foſſils, recent ſhells, and ſome other 
articles, which particularly claim the attention of 
the ladies; many of them are very ſcarce and va- 
luable, others remarkably beautiful. 

In the cabinets round the room, are ſeveral ſtones 
formed by droppings of water, which being impreg- 
nated with certain ſtony particl-s, by degrees pe- 
trifies, grows to the hardneſs of a ſpar, and conſiſts 
of ſeveral coats. Here are various kinds of in- 
cruſtations, petrified ificles, pea-ſtones, and other 
Kinds of ſpars that do not ſhoot from the ſubſtance 
of the rock, but inſenſibly increaſe in bulk, pre- 


ſerving always a ſmooth and curious ſurface. 
| A human 
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A human ſcull and a ſword, both of which are 
completely covered over and incruſted with a itony 
ſubſtance to a conſiderable thicknels, yet without 
loſing their form; they were found in the T'yber at 
| Rome. 

A ſtone compoſed of ſeveral pebbles bedded in a 
mais of pure earth. 

Eagle-ſtones, or hollow pebbles ; thoſe which par- 
ticularly bear this name have another enc loſed in the 
cavity of them, which may be known by their rat- 
tling. In others is very plainly heard a liquid, 
which, on opening them, is only found to be foul 
Water. 

Stones ſuppoſed to be formed of coral which had 
been buried in tae earth for ſome conſiderable ſpace 
of time, till it arrived to a ſtate of perritfact; on. 

In this room are preſerved a number of foſſil- 
thells ; as ſpiral or ſnail-ſhclls of varivus kinds; the 
horns of Jupiter Ammon, generally called {aake- 
ſtones ; petrified fea ſhells of the bivalve Kind, being 
plain and common oyſters of various ſizes ; bivalve 
ſhells with circular lines on the outſide, being toſul 
oyſters and muſcles; foſſil- ſhells of the ſcallop-oyſter 
kind; petrified ſea-urchi ns, or hedge- hogs ; thun- 
der-ſtones, and ſtar- ſtones. 

Petrified parts of fiſh. Among the ſpecimens are 
lates of various colours, on which are repreſented, 
with natural and diſtinct marks, the Skeleton of 
ſome fiſn, or the parts thereof. Tecta of tharks 
and other fiſh ; petrified grinders of the wol- unn; 
palates of various kinds of filh z petrificd crabs. 

Petrined parts of land animals; among them are 
the grinders of an elephant, &c. 


Petrified plants; here are a number of picces of 


wood turned into ſtone ; ſlates and Ayr na 3 


on them the perfect figure of fern and other leave 
in tome of chem the plant! is — but een 
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from others of the ſtones. Figured lates, and 
various kinds of earthy matter found in digging. 

Stones or balls found in the ſtomach and other 
parts of the inteſtines of animals; among them are 
the bezoars, found in the inteſtines of an Indian 
goat; they have been deemed of great uſe in me- 
dicine. 

Several ſpecimens of ſtones extracted from human 
bodies; the larger from the urine- bladder, the ſmall 
from the gall- bladder, and the others were formed 
in the kidneys: among them are two large ſtones, 
which were taken from a man; they are chained to- 
gether. 

Lava from the eruptions of Veſuvius and Ætna. 

In the large tables are the recent ſhells, which are 
all ranged in proper order according to their different 
ſpecies. 

One of the large tables contains a part of the uni- 
valves, or ſhells conſiſting of one piece or part, as 
follow: the ſea-hedgehog, or urchin, the ſea- egg, 
and the ſea-cake; moſt of them are of a globular 
figure, ſometimes with, at other times without 
ſpines. Among theſe ſpecimens are, the round ſea- 
egos, the rounded flattiſh ſea-eggs, the oval, flat, 
radiated, and undulated ſea- eggs; ſome few of them 
yet retain their ſpines. 

Many ſpines of the ſhells juſt mentioned, pre- 
_ in their recent ſtate as they dropped from the 

ell. | 

Limpet-ſhells , theſe are of a gibbous ſhape, the 
ſummit of the ſhell is ſometimes whole, at others 
perforated ; frequently ſharp pointed, often obtuſe 
many have circular ridges, others are radiated. The 
deck and chambercd limpet-ſhell are worth notice. 

Sea, land, and freſh-water ſnails. 

Bead-ſhells and pea-ſhells of various colours. 


Top: ſhell, 
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Top-ſhell, trumpet-ſhells, the tower of Babel, the 
mitre-ſhell, the ſpindle, ſcrew-ſhells, wing-ſhells, 
and ſome others, named from their ſhapes, 

Another table contains the remainder of - the 
ſhells. 

Among theſe are, the woodcock-ſhell, the thorny 
or prickly woodcock-ſhell, the endive-ſhell, the cal- 
trop-ſhell, the Ethiopian crown ; ſeveral kinds of 
harp-ſhells, the variegated ribbed tun-ſhell, fome 
Perſian ſhells, boat-ſhells, Gondola-ſhells, the Per- 
ſian crowns, and many ſhells that reſemble figs and 
other fruit. Olive ſhells; of theſe are the admiral, 
vice-admiral, tyger-ſhells, Hebrew letters, onyx- 
ſhell, and ſeveral kinds of leopard-ſhells, 

Porcelain ſhells; a few of the moſt curious of 
this kind are, the Arabian letter-ſhell, the map-ſhell, 
the argus and falſe argus, the tortoiſe porcelain, 
the beetle, the Chineſe and boat porcelain, the atlas 
porcelain, mole porcelains, and one ſpecimen of 
that kind called the weaver's ſhuttle. 

Sailor-ſhells. It has been conjectured that men 
firſt learned the uſe of fails from the little fiſh that 
inhabits it : it often ſwims on the ſurface of the ſea, 
throwing out a membrane that ſerves it inſtead of a 
{ail ; and it has other parts which it uſes as oars and 
a rudder ; among the ſpecimens, one of the ſhells is 
cut vertically in ſuch a manner as to diſcover the 
different concamerations. Here are the ſmall thin - 
nautilus, and the paper nautilus. 

Tooth-ſhells ; a ſhelly tube reſembling the tuſk 
of an elephant, or the horn of ſome animal, which 
is a little bent. Worm-ſhells ; they are of a very 
irregular ſhape, and nothing but a kind of teſtaceous 
covering the ſea-worms inhabit. 

The remainder of this table is filled with bivalye 
ſhells ; ſuch as oyſter and ſcollop ſhells, 

: Heart- 
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Heart-ſhells; the moſt curious are, Venus's- 
heart, the Noah's-ark, the ox-heart, human-hearr, 
thoray hearts, and ſpeckled heart-ſhells. 

Alſo ſome curious ſhells called the Roman-mantle, 
the Arabian ſhell, the baſket-ſhell, the yellow chama, 
and the articulated white chama. 

Muſcles ; ſome of them have pearls fixed to the 
inſide of the ſhell, occaſioned by its having been by 
ſome means or other accidentally injured. 

Here are a ſet of figures repreſenting miners, in 
the ordinary dreſſes they wear in Bohemia, Saxony, 
and other parts of Germany. +With them are the 
tools they ule in their work ; alto a view of a mine, 
ſhewing their huts, ladders, and crucihxes belong- 
ing to them, they being commonly ſeen about the 
entrance of mines ſituated in thoſe places where the 
Roman Catholic religion prevails. 

The ſmall tables by the windows, both in this and 
the other rooms, contain a vaſt number of intaglios 
on ſhells, onyxes, ſardonyxes, cryſtals, hyacinths, 
jaſpers, agate, Mocoe, cornelian, and other precious 
ſtones of all kinds, opake and tranſparent, rough 
and poliſhed, ſome looſe, others fet in rings and 
other devices. Models, impreſſions taken in glaſs 
paſte from antique ſeals. h 

In one of the cafes by the window in this room, 
among a number of fine pearls, 1s a very large and 
curious pink pearl, it is of great value, - Here is 
alſo a remarkable pair of gloves, made with the 
beard of a muſcle, and by them is the muſcle-ſhell. 

Under the tables in theſe rooms are a number of 
large folio volumes; many of them are filled with 
rare and curious plants, brought from all coun- 
tries, | 


The 
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The next room is intituled, “ Collectio Sloa- 
niana I.“ and contains a collection of minerals 
and foſſils, | 


They are all placed under their proper titles. 

At the top are ſome large pieces of cryſtal, 
brought from the Hartz-foreſt in Germany, and 
other mines. 

The cabinet of ſpecimens of flints, agates, and 
cornelians. 

Jaſpers ; the blood - ſtone, the ſerpentine marble; 
florid jaſpers, diſtinguiſhed by a variety of colours; 
on ſome of them are delineated, by the hand of na- 
ture, repreſentations of rivers, trees, landſcapes, 
ruins of buildings, &c. | 

Specimens of ſeveral kinds of marble and ala- 
baſter, 

Spars and moon-ſtones. 

; Chryſtals. 

Sulphurs ; in this repoſitory are many ſpecimens 
of ſtones that reſiſt fire, and of the different kinds 
of ſulphurs, or inflammable minerals. Cotton ſtone, 
ambers of various kinds, bitumens, jets, coals, and 
Jews pitch. 

Minerals and metals; a large collection of ores 
from almoſt all the known mines in the world ; 
conſiſting of lead ore, ſilver and gold ore, tin ore, 
iron and copper ores, quickfilver and cinnibar ores ; 
antimony, biſmuth, cobalt, and calamine. 

In this room are a number of handles for dag- 
gers, knives and forks, ſome ſeals, heads of canes 
or walking ſticks; a variety of cups, diſhes, boxes, 
&c, They are all made either of agate, Mocoa- 
ſtone, onyx, cornelian, jaſper, blood-ttone, or ne- 
phritic- ſtone, &c. Some Turkiſh and Perſian dag- 
gers, and fome knives with the blades inlaid with 
gold. 

The 
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The large tables contain a very curious collection 
of foſſil ſhells, figured ſhells, natural and ſimple foſ- 

ſils, and minerals. 

In the firſt table are petrified oyſters, various foſ- 
fil ſcallop- ſhells, ſnake- ſtones, ſea · eggs, the cavities 
of which are entirely filled with ſtone. Petrified 
ſpines of the ſea hedge-hog, ſtar- ſtones, foſſil coral, 

oſſil cockle-ſhell, and ſhells where the fiſh extends 

itſelf into many different cells. Bones either pre- 
ſerved in ſtone, or petrified ; impreſſions of fiſh on 
ſtones, or petrified. Petrified inſects, 

In the other table we find figures of leaves and 
other parts of plants, very naturally repreſented on peb- 
bles, and ſome pieces of petrified wood. Speci- 
mens of figured marble ſlates, &c. A collection of 
foſſil ſhells found in Hampſhire. Drop-ſtones, 
formed by incruſtation, particularly in the Peak in 
Derbyſhire. | 

Several ſpecimens of the gypſum, a kind of 
ſtone, of which plaiſter of Paris 1s made. Various 
kinds of ſpars, cryſtals, marble, jaſper, and agate, 
&c. 

In one of the tables, near the windows, on the 
right-hand, amongſt a number of precious ſtones, 
&c. is a rough Egyptian pebble, broke in two parts, 
on each piece is a perfect reſemblance of the head 
of Chaucer, as he is uſually painted, entirely the 
_ of nature; at your back is a painting of 

im. | | 

Among the models of diamonds, in at able near 
the windows, is that of Pitt's brilliant, which was 
ſold to the King of France for an hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds. The preſent King wears it 
in his hat inſtead of a button; its weight is an hun- 
dred and thirty-ſix carats and three quarters. 

A model of a fine roſe-diamond, weighing an 
hundred and thirty-nine carats and a half, being 
two and three quarters more than Pitt's brilliant; 


but, 
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but, not having ſo fine a luſtre, is not fo valuable; 
this diamond is in the poſſeſſion of the Emperor of 
Germany; it formerly belonged to Charles the Bold, 
the laſt Duke of Burgundy. 

A great variety of cryſtals manufactured into 
vaſes, cups, boxes, beads and balls, &c. Some 
pieces of coral, finely cut in various ſhapes. A 
deal of amber curiouſly manufactured into bells, 
bottles, handles for inſtruments, &c. 

A variety of utenſils of agate, jaſper, &c. as 
ſpoons, necklaces, pendants, rings, 22 buttons, 
&c. and a peſtle, mortar, and plate, of Egyptian 
porphyry. 5 

Beneath the tables in this room are abundance of 
lava from Veſuvius and Etna. 


We now enter a moſt magnificent room, finely 
ornamented with freſco paintings, conſiſting of ar- 
chitecture, ſtair-caſes, lowers, ſtatues, and other 
things properly arranged. 

The dome is ſupported by ſeveral atlantes, 
and on it are reprelented a council of the hea- 
then gods. 

In the different compartments the giants are turn- 
ed out of heaven. 

Mercury is ſeen ready to receive his orders as 
meſſenger of the gods. 

In another appears Ceres and Neptune, Pan and 
Amphitrite. 

Phæton is repreſented driving the chariot of 
Phoebus, preceded by Aurora, and properly attended 
by the hours. 

In this room is the firſt part of Sir William Ha- 
milton's collection of Etruſcan, Grecian, and Roman 
antiquities. 

They conſiſt of a number of veſſels, pf different 
forms, made of a kind of fine pale red earth; _ 
0 
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of them plain, but elegantly varniſhed ; others 
painted with various ornaments. | 

Here are a vaſt number of ancient mugs, pitchers, 
&c. {mall figures of animals, and other Egyptian 
gods; together with ſome houſhold utenſils. 

Abundance of ancient tools, hinges, handles, 
nails, buckles, keys, needles, hooks, &c. 

Various charms, ſeals, rings, and curious ſtones 
dice, inſcriptions, &c. 

Some Roman play-houſe tickets; each ticket has 
a number on it, which referred to the ſeat the per- 
ſon who had it was to ſet on. 

By the window is a beautiful table, made with 
the lava from Veſuvius, intermixed with marble. 


The next department conſiſts of a collection of 
manuſcripts, medals, and coins. 

In this room are the Royal and Cottonian collec- 
tion of manuſcripts, conſiſting of upwards of two 
thouſand volumes. 

Among the royal manuſcripts are ſome very an- 
cient copies of the Holy Scriptures, and tranſlations 
of them into many different Oriental and other lan- 
guages. 

Some old and curious manuſcripts, treating on the 
ſubject of religion, and of the different confeſſions 
of faith, in various languages. 

Some large volumes of hiſtory, finely wrote, 
and ornamented in a moſt elegant manner with 
paintings. 

A great number of manuſcripts relating to the 
hiſtory and government of the church, and other 
curious ſubjects. 

The Cottonian collection of manuſcripts is an- 
cient and noble, conſiſting of original charters, 
deeds, and evidences of tact. 


There 
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There are many ancient copies of ſeveral parts of 


the Bible. | 
A number of impreſſions of ſeals, &c. 


The room we next enter is intituled, © Bibliotheca 
Harleiana M SS. I.” 


Theſe are a part of the Harleian manuſcripts ; 
containing many curious copies of the Bible, and 
the different parts of it, in a variety of languages. 

Some original manuſcripts, treating ot divinity 
and eccleſiaſtical matters; Alcorans and other Turk- 
iſh books; and a Thorah, the five books of Moſes, 
finely wrote in Hebrew on a vellum roll. 

But what is more particularly to be admired, is 
an original of that great bulkwark of our liberties, 
the Magna Charta. 

In this room is a ſeries of Engliſh medals, begin- 
ning with William Rufus, and reaching down to 


the preſent times. | 
By turning a button, theſe medals may be viewed 


both in front and reverſe. 
6 Bibliotheca Harleiana II. 


This room contains another part of the Harleian 
manuſcripts, treating chiefly of philoſophical, hiſto- 
rical, and philological ſubjects, in a variety of lan- 
guages, and by many different authors. 


« Harlciona III Chance ot M 


This room contains the Harleian collection of 
original (or very ancient and authentic copies of ) 
charters, acts of parliaments, deeds, warrants, rolls, 
and other inſtruments in writing, relative to a great 
number of tranſactions at home and abroad. They 


are locked up in cabinets. 
In 
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In this room is a ſeries of French medals, begin- 
ing with thoſe of Pharamond. 

In an adjoining room is carefully preſerved, in ſo- 
veral ſmall cabinets, Sir Hans Sloane's collection of 


medals. Their number is ſaid to be upwards of 


twenty thouſand. 


« Bibliotheca Sloaniana MSS.“ 


This room contains Sir Hans Sloane's manu- 
ſcripts. They are a valuable collection, though not 
ſo ancient as thoſe before- mentioned. Their ſub- 
jects are comprehenſive, and conſequently may be 
eſteemed of general uſe. There are many original 
treatiſes on philoſophy, phyſic, naural hiſtory, and 
in fine, almoſt the whole circle of ſciences, 

Here is a table of Pontifical medals, beginning 
with Martin the fifth (who was the firſt of the Popes 
that ſtruck them good) and carried on in a chrono- 
gical ſeries to the preſent times. 


We now enter on another department of natural 
and artificial productions; part of them the col- 
lection of Sir Hans Sloane; another part given by 
T. Hollis, Eſq. and ſome articles given by Mr. 
Letheulier. | 

% Collectio Sloaniana.” Many pieces of anti- 
quity; conſiſting of a — number of urns, veſſels, 
&c. uſed of old by different nations. 

We nere find many modern articles brought from 
diſtant nations. 

In one corner of this room, in a glaſs-caſe, are 
depoſited two Egyptian mummies, and a coffin, 
The faces are covered with a gilded maſk. At 
their feet is a ſkull and ſeveral bones; as feet and 
hands, taken from a broken mummy. Here are 
ſome ſmall earthen idols; a ſquare caſe in which 
the Egyptians placed ſome utenſils belonging to the 

oy” deceaſed 
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deceaſed, and depoſited it near the body; alſo two 


models of a mummy, one of which they put near 
the coffin at the head, and the other at the feet. 

Near the mummies 1s an urn of Ibis, and ſeveral 
Egyptian Idols in bronze. 

Over the glaſs-caſe is a mummy brought Gem 
Teneriff, and preſented ro the Muſeum by Dr. 
Lettſom ; it is placed in a wooden caſe, not being 
hr for public inſpection. 

That the Egptians believed the exiſtence of the 
human foul atter its quitting the body, may be 
tairly concluded from their generally believing, that 
the ſpirit which animated the living body, was 
continually hovering about it after its diſunion; 
they thought it affected by any injury, or corruption 
the dead body might receive: therefore they endea- 
voured, with the greateſt care, to preſerve their de- 
ceaſed, that the ſoul might be inſpired with a kind 
of pleaſing idea of its former union. 

This was done three ſeveral ways : 

The firſt for the common people; and conſiſted 
only of ſalting the viſcerated body after a particular 
manner, having firſt cleanſed it from all impurities, 
drying it either by a natural or artificial heat; and 
finally placed in a fine ſycamore coffin. I hey al- 
ways made choice of that wood, it being eſteemed 
the moſt durable. 

The next method was for thoſe of a higher rank; 
which was embalming them with a kind of reſinous 
or bitumenous ſubſtance, properly mixed with cheap 
and ordinary drugs. Some lay they uſed much of 
a reſinous ſubſtance which ſwims on the ſurface of 
the dead ſea in Judea, called Jews pitch. The cot- 
fins of theſe were of a better kind of ſycamore, 
painted with various colours, and ornamented with 
curious hieroglyphics, which their ſuperſtition 
prompted them to imagine helped to preſerve the 


body from corruption. 
The 
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The laſt and moſt expenſive method was reſerved 


for thoſe of very eminent ſtations; the brains were 
firſt extracted, perhaps through the noſtrils, and the 
corpſe viſcerated in a very curious manner, with- 
out injuring the outward part of the body, which 
was thoroughly cleanſed. I hey next proceeded to 
fill the cavities with bitumenous and aromatic ſub- 


ſtances, properly prepared and mixed, ufing the 


molt precious and coſtly gums, balſams, and ſpices. 
A liquid being prepared, in which a quantity of 
the above ſubſtances have been diſſolved, they 
boiled the body therein, that the moſt remote part 
of every muſcle might be ſtrongly impregnated 
with the embalming quality. Then they dried the 
body, (the method of doing which 1s not with cer- 
tainty known) and wrapt it round with bandages of 
linen cloth, and the bark papyrus; filling up the 
hollow parts, and ſometimes the cavity of the belly, 
with ſmall earthen figures, impreſſed with ſuper- 
ſtitious hieroglyphics. They were depoſited in cof- 
fins, ornamented with gold, and hieroglyphics of 
the moſt noble kind. 

Among the Egyptian antiquities are ſeveral bronze 
figures of Iſis, Oſiris, &c. 

A muſical inſtrument of metal, in form of a 
racket, traverſed by ſeveral moveable bars. 

A great number and variety of {mall earthen fi- 
gures, ſhaped like mummies, ſome adorned with 
hieroglyphics, others plain. 

Urns, repreſentations of idols, Egyptian prieſts, 
&c. 

Several buſtos and groups of figures in earthen 
ware. 

Some amulets with loops to them, which the 
Egyptians, wore about their perſons, as charms or 
pretervatives againſt bad fortune, unforeſeen acci- 
dents, ſickneſs, &c, 
Repreſen- 
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Repreſentations of animals and inſects made of 
marble, agate, cornelian, &c. 

Small oblong pieces of enamelled earth, notched, 
as is in general conjectured, to mark the riſing and 
falling of the water in the Nile. 

Pebbles curiouſly marked with hieroglyphics and 
figures, and ſome Phoenician ſeals. 

Hetruſcan antiquities. Figures of gods in bronze. 
A number of veſſels of different forms, made of 
pale red earth ; ſome plain and elegantly varniſhed, 
others painted with figures, letters, and various or- 
naments ; theſe vaſes have two handles; alſo covers 
to them. They are of various ſizes. 

Jars with triangular mouths, intended to pour 
water on the hands of the prieſts, or for libations 
in their ſacrifices, Diſhes of various ſhapes and 
ſizes; ſome of them have pedeſtals. 


Cups for containing a great variety of precious 


ointments. | 
Some urns of plain alabaſter; others very large, 
ornamented with figures and inſcriptions. 
Roman antiquities. They conſiſt of ſeveral an- 
tient figures, buſtos and baſſo relievos of various 
kinds, and other curious articles. 
Sacrificing veſſels of marble, and marble-heads 
of perſons. Bronze figures of Venus, Cupid, Her- 


cules, &c. The heads of Juno, Diana, Apollo, 
&c. in bronze. 


Uncommon maſks, various votaries or oblations; 


models of circuſes, the places where they exhibited 
their public games. Pieces of ſtones, bricks, and 
earthen pipes, dug out of ancient Roman ruins. 

Sacrificing inſtruments. Under this head are a 
variety of odd - fancied metal lamps; ſome like ani- 
mals; others, monſters as have not their likeneſs in 
nature. 
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A ſacrificing knife, ſimpulums, chalices, ladles, 
and other inſtruments of braſs, uſed by the prieſts in 
their ſacrifices. | 

Roman diſhes, various in form and ſize. 

Small glaſs or earthen bottles, chiefly in the form 
of phials. At the Roman tunerals, the friends of 
the deceaſed uſed to fill them with their tears, and 
depoſit them with their aſhes. 

A number of earthen ſepulchral lamps of various 
forms. Square urns, with covers and inſcriptions 
on them. | 

An ordinary kind of Roman and Pritiſn urns, 
wherein the ancients, after having burnt the bodies 
of the deceaſed, depoſited their aſhes, burying them 
with the lamps, lacrymatories, &c. already men- 
tioned, 

The antiquities given by T. Hollis, Eſq; are of 
ſeveral kinds : | 

An alabaſter round urn with a cover, and a ſquare 
one; theſe were for the purpoſe of depoliting 
aſhes. | | 

Several bronze figures of Egyptian idols, prieſts, 
&c. EA | 
Figures of Roman gods, heroes, generals, and 
ſoldiers. Marble buſtos of Janus, Hercules, 
Diana, &c. 

Some large earthen jars, which the ancients uſed 
for philtration of liquids. E 

American idols. They are made of earth, and 
are either burnt or hardened in the ſun. 

A Japaneſe pagod, a model of a temple with an 
idol in it. | 

Indian pots, and many other articles by them ap- 
plied to domeſtic ules. 

A neſt of baſkets made of the bark of a tree, and 
edged with porcupine quills, ayed of various colours. 

A bacchus of alabaſter, and two earthen diſhes of 
Raphacl's painting. 

Some 
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Some baſtinadoes, uſed by the Turks to beat the 
ſoles of the feet of offenders. 

In one of the repoſitories near the windows, are 
ſome calumets of peace, large tobacco pipes, which 
the Indians of North America uſe as a token of 
friendſhip. 

A variety of muſical inſtruments from the. Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies. Drums from China, America 
and Lapland. 

Another repoſitory contains a variety of ancient 
mathematical inſtruments. 

On the table of Roman antiquities are ſeveral cu- 
rious heads and buſtos. Bricks and tiles with figures 
and letters ſtamped on them. Figures of animals, 
heads of canes or ſticks, &c. Keys, bracelets, and 
other ornaments of metal, Pebbles with figures and 
inſcriptions on them. 

Some Roman weights. Various kinds of mea- 
ſures for oil, pulſe, &c. Parts of ancient pave- 
ments and Moſaic work. 

Turkiſh taliſmans, or charms, with Arabic in- 
ſcriptions, being generally a ſentence of the Al- 
coran. a 

Tabbahs or ſeals (inſcribed with Arabic words), 
which the Turks uſe inſtead of ſigning their names. 

Spells or charms, marked with the conſtellations, 
figures of angels, &c. 

Some articles given by T. Hollis, eſq; particularly 
thread, corn, hinges, and other matters, brought 
from the ruins of Herculaneum. 

Braſs axes, heads of ſpears, wedges, &c. and 
ſome keys, bracelets, and other articles. 

Among the articles given by Mr. Letheullier, we 
find ſome Egyptian idols of a ſmall ſize. 

In a glaſs caſe, is a curious cork model of the 
ruinated temple of the goddeſs Cybele, near the city 
of Rome, 


Over 
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Over the repoſitories are a variety of American 

houſnold utenſils, made of vegetables, chiefly gourds; 
and ſome ſnow-ſhoes; and ſledges uſed in the northern 
nations of Europe. A large calabaſh (a kind of 
American vegetable), in the form of a globe. 

Shields, drums, targets, and other inſtruments of 
war. Hats, fans, &c. 

The laſt room contains the remainder of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton's collection of Etruſcan, Grecian, 
and Roman antiquities. 

Here are a vaſt number of earthen veſſels of va- 
rious fizes and forms ; ſome of them finely varniſhed, 
and painted with letters, igures, and other orna- 
ments. 

Among them are ſome tolerable ſized drinking 
veſiels; they are made to ſtand mouth downwards, 
ſo that the perſon to whom they were given to drink, 
were obliged to empty their mugs betore they could 
ſet them out of their hands. 

The reſt conſiſt of a vaſt number of ancient 
houſhold utenſils, fcales, weights, ſmall bronze, 
gods, pieces of armour, &c. &c. f 

On the cieling in this room is the latter part of 
the ſtory of Phaeton. The gods are aſſembled; 
and, whilſt Jupiter is caſting his thunder bolts at 
Phaeton falling from the chariot, you ſee Saturn, 
Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Juno, Diana, Venus, 
Cupid, Mercury, Minerva, and Bacchus, in va- 
rious attitudes, and agitated by various paſſions. 

As you come out of this laſt room you will fee a 
buſto of Sir Hans Sloane, on a pedeſtal. 

On the cieling at the head of the ſtairs begins the 
ſtory of Phaeton: the gods are aſſembled, and the 
_—_ appears aſking Phoebus to permit him to drive 

is chariot for a day; he conſents, and in another 
rt is ſeen conducting him to the chariot: Diana 


is near them, and Juno is attended by Iris. 
Farther 


r 
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Farther on, Phaeton, with all the ardour of youth, 
is driving the chariot of the ſun, accompanied by the 
hours in the form of women. Time is repreſented 
by Saturn, Eternity by a woman holding a ſerpent, 
and Cybele, or the goddeſs of the earth, appears 
alſo. 

In a compartment as you go down the ſtairs, the 
rivers Nile and Tiber are repreſented by gigantic 
figures emblematically ornamented : and there are 
views of emblematical landſcapes at a diſtance, and 
ſeveral fine pieces of architecture. 

In another are the feaſts and ſacrifices of Bacchus. 

The Freſco paintings on the ſide of the ſtair-caſe, 
are, Cæſar and his military retinue, the chiefs of 
the provinces he had in part ſubdued attending on 
him, and others on their knees, imploring his pro- 
tection or aſſiſtance. 

Bedford- Houſe. A neat regular and handſome 
building, ſo happily ſituated, that it enjoys the 
pleaſure of the town and country, at one and the 
ſame time. Before it is a handſome ſquare with a 
graſs plot, encloſed with rails, and a proſpect down 
Southampton-ſtreet into Holborn, while the back 
front has an extenſive view (over beautiful gardens) 
of the hills of Highgate and Hampitead, with the 
country around. Contiguous to this, 1s 

Dueen's-Square. Which being left open towards 
the country, forms a beautiful landſcape, and is a 
great advantage to the ſquare, which conſiſts of very 
handſome buildings and genteel inhabitants; ad- 
joining to this is Red-Lion Square; which is ſmall, 
having a graſs plot railed in, in the center of which 
is a ſtone obeliſk, with four ſmall turrets, for pumps 
and watch-houſes at the angles of the area. Not far 
from here, on the out- part of the town, | 

The Foundling-Heſpital is ſituated : A large and 
magnificent edifice, having a fine chapel in front, 


with handſome wings; the area before this ſtructure 
is 
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is exceeding ſpacious, and on each. ſide is a hand- 
ſome work-place, for the emplopment of the children 
maintained in this hoſpital, On' the weſt ſide is a 
very pretty parterre ; and at the back front is a 
kitchen garden, &c. 

The inſide of the chapel has a peculiar neatneſs in 
it ; at the altar-piece is a very beautiful painting ; 
on each ſide of a very fine organ, and in part of the 
galleries, the children are placed ; the windows at 
the eaſt and weſt end are adorned with the arms of - 
the charity, governors and others painted on glaſs, 
Gentlemen and ladies who chule to attend divine 
ſervice at this chapel, pay for their ſeats quarterly. 

The court room 1s ornamented with ſome capital 
pictures, a fine painting by Mr. Hayman, the ſub- 
ject from the ſecond of Exodus, ver. 8 and 9, the 
words of which, are, The maid went and called 
the child's mother, and Pharaoh's daughter ſaid 
unto her, Take this child away. and nurſe it for 
me, and Lwill give you wages.” 

The enſuing verſe is the ſubject of the next 
picture, (painted by Mr. Hogarth) viz, © And the 
child grew up, and ſhe brought him to Pharaoh's 
daughter, and he became her ſon, and ſhe called 
his name Moſes.” 

The third picture is the hiſtory of Iſhmael, paint- 
ed by Mr. Highmore, the ſubject taken from the 
twenty-firſt chapter of Genefis, ver. 17. And the 
angel of the Lord called to Hagar out of heaven, 
and ſaid to her, What aileth thee, Hagar? fear 
not for God hath heard the voice of the lad where 
Hz is.“ 

The other picture is painted by Mr. Wills, the 
ſubject from the eigtheenth of Luke, ver. 16. 
« Teſus ſaid, ſuffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of ſuch is the kingdom of 
God.” 

On 
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On each ſide of theſe pictures are placed ſmaller 


ones in circular frames, repreſenting the moſt conſi- 
derable hoſpitals in and about London, viz. The 
Foundling, St. George's, Chelſea, Bethlehem, St. 
Thomas's, Greenwich, Chriſt's and Sutton's hoſ- 
pitals; the laſt is alſo called the Charter-houſe, 

Over the chimney is a very curious bas relief, 
repreſenting children employed in navigation and 
huſbandry, being the employments to which the 
children of this hoſpital are chiefly deſtined; this 
was carved bythat ingenious artiſt, Mr. Ryſbrack, 
who preſented it to this charity. This room is 
likewiſe adorned with ſtucco work, a marble chimney 
piece, and other ornaments by eminent hands. 

In the other rooms are the pictures of ſeveral of 
the governors and benefactors, and in the dining- 
room 1s a large and beautiful ſea-piece, repreſenting 
the Engliſh fleet in the Downs, by Mr. Monamy. 

The following is a ſhort account of this noble 
and ſerviceable charity, which was firſt ſet on foot 
by ſeveral worthy and reputable merchants in the 
reign of Queen Anne, who left very handſome le- 
gacies at their death, for carrying the deſign into 
execution, which was accompliſhed by the generous 
endeavours of Mr. Thomas Coram, who lived to 
ſee the building compleated. In the thirteenth of 
George II. in the year 1739, at the interceſſion of 
the above gentleman, a charter was granted for 
eſtabliſhing the ſaid hoſpital, conſtituting the go- 
vernors and others a body politic and corporate, 
under the name of The Governors and Guardians 
of the Hoſpital for the Maintenance and Education 
of expoſed and deſerted young Children.” The le- 

iſlature have been very beneficent in allotting con- 
fiderable ſums for the ſupport of this inſtitution, 
beſides numbers of benefactors and ſubſcribers, 
who have largely contributed towards it, by do- 


nations and legacies. 
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As charity is allowed to be the pureſt incenſe we 
can offer up to the Almighty, certainly it never 
can extend its benignity to greater objects than to 
young children expoſed and deſerted by their 
parents; theſe, through their tender and infant 
years, claim the aſſiſtance of the humane and bene- 
volent, and 'tis ſuch as theſe this hoſpital takes 
under their friendly wings. Here under proper re- 
gulacions they are tenderly brought up and dili- 
gently inſtructed in every neceſſary method for their 
tuture livelihood, and at a proper age the boys are 
apprenticed out to different maſters, and become 
compleat mariners, tradeſmen, &c, who might 
probably otherwiſe have never had means to ſupport 
their exiſtence. The girls likewiſe are employed in 
as uſctul a manner, and taught to ſpin, uſe their 
needle and other domeſtic work, or put out for a 
term of years, to be employed in the linnen or 
ſome other manufactory. Thoſe perſons who deſire 
to have a boy or girl from this hoſpital, apply by 
petition, when atter due enquiry has been made 
into the perſon's character, they have one ſent to 
them, who is properly indentured to them for a 
term of years. We mult now deviate a little out of 
our direct road, and returning ſomewhat back croſs 
Holborn, take a view of | 

Covent-Garden, which is a very handſome ſquare, 
with beautiful piazzas on the eaſt and north ſides, 
In this ſquare, 1s one of the moſt noted markets in 
London for fruits, flowers, roots and phyſical 
herbs. On the weſt end ſtands the church of 
St. Paul Cevenl-OCarden. This is a moſt magni- 
ficent building, built by Inigo Jones, and eſteemed 
a maſter- piece. The inſide of this church is very 
beautiful, and what is remarkable, the roof is ſup- 
ported without any pillars, Near this ſquare are 

Drury-Lane and Coven;-Garden I beatres. Theſe 
Luildings have no fronts towards the ſtreets that re- 

commends 
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commends them to a deſcription, but the inſides are 
fitted up with every elegance and ornament, that is 
neceſſary to give pleaſure to the eye, and the whole 
extremely well calculated for the convenience of the 
audience and performers ; the painting, ſcenery and 
dreſſes, are extremely coſtly and beautiful, and the 
many improvements and alterations made in our 
' Theatres by that inimitable genius, David Gar- 
rick, Eſq. has rendered them equal, if not ſuperior 
to any places of the kind in the world, Not far 
trom here, 1s 

Lincein's-Inn Fields. A large and ſpacious ſquare, 
with a handſome graſs plot, encloſed with iron rails; 
in the centre of this area is a piece of water, and 
round the whole within the iron rails is a gravel walk, 
for the convenience of the inhabitants. This is 
eſteemed to be the largeſt ſquare (except Groſvenor) 
in Europe, and the houſes which ſurround it are 
handſome and noble. On the fide adjoining to this 
ſquare, is 

Lincoln's Inn. Appointed for the reſidence of 
gentlemen of the law; here is alſo a ſquare, which 
though ſmaller is as neat as any in town; having, 
in the center, a fountain, which is at preſent out of 
repair; this ſquare is open on one ſide, which 
aftords a pleaſing proſpect of the gardens belonging 


to this Inn, where is a lage terras on the weſt end, 


from which you have a fine view over Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields. 

Here is an ancient chapel belonging to this inn, 
ſtanding on a piazza z the inſide of this building 
attracts many admirers ; the painting on the win- 
dows being reckoned the moſt curious in London. 
Therein are repreſented the twelve patriarchs and 
apoſtles, with their proper ſymbols ; and what is 
remarkable, they were taken down in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, and fold to a gentleman who pre- 
ſerved them entire, and after the reſtoration, they 
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were purchaſed of him by the ſociety, who replaced 
_ 


Mm. N 

We ſhall now proceed to conduct our readers 
through the ſuburbs of this great metropolis, and 
though they more properly belong to the County of 
Middleſex, yet as they are in the Bills of mortality, 
and cloſely connected with London, it would there- 
fore be highly improper to omit adding to our de- 
ſcription of that City, whatever is remarkable and 
worthy of obſervation in thoſe pariſhes which form 
an extenſive part of the general maſs. 
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A the hiſtories and governments of the ſeveral 
pariſhes and liberties within this diſtrict, are 
ſeparate, we ſhall therefore digeſt them alphabeti- 
cally, and deſcribe them ſeparately, that we may 
continue that order and perſpicuity we have hither- 
to obſerved. 

Chriſt's Church, Spitalfields. This pariſh is in the 
Hundred of Oſillſton, and was (tilt 1728) part of 
the pariſh of S. Dunſtan's Stepney, denominated 
Spiltlefields Hamlet. 

A very handſome Church is erected on the fouth- 
ſide of Church-ſtreet, which was one of the fifty 
new churches appointed by Parliament, in 1710. 
The foundation was laid in 1723, and the whole 
frructure finiſhed in fix years. 

This pariſh, which may be compared to a little 
province, 1s chieſly inhabited by weavers and others 
employed in the ſilken manufacture; and derives its 
name of Spittle-fields from its vicinity to an hoſpi- 
tal, or Spittle, dedicated to St. Mary. 

St. Dunſtan's, Stepney. This Pariſh has increaſed 
fo greatly in-buildings and inhabitants, that it has 
been divided into nine ſeparate ones, and the old 
pariſh ſtill remains one of the largeſt in the Bills 
of Mortality. 

This pariſh appears to be of great antiquity ; 
being antiently denominated Sibenbeda, a Saxon 
compound implying Stiben's Heath, and was a 
Manor belonging to the Biſhop of London in the 
time of William the Conqueror. 

The Church belonging to this pariſh-is decent, 
and the inſide is handſomely ornamented. On a 
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ſtone on the eaſt ſide of the portico, leading up to 
the gallery, on the north ſide of the chancel, arc 
inſcribed theſe words: 


Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 
O mortals read with pity ! 

Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 
Men, mountains, towns, nor city. : 

Therefore, O mortals | all bethink 
You whereunto you mult, 

Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 
Lie buried in the duſt. 


High Holborn Liberty. Situate without the bars 
of the City, belongs to the pariſh of St. An- 
drew's, though it poſſeſſes a ſeparate government, 
chuſing their own officers and others, independent 
of that part of the pariſh within the bars 

The moſt remarkable antiquity in this Liberty is 
the Manor of Portpoe!, (a Prebend of St. Paul's 
Cathedral) ſo denominated, it is thought from its 
neighbourhood to a pool or place, where the great 
Roman military way, called #/atling-ſtreet, was in- 
terſected by that of Old-ftreet, another Roman way, 
which led from eaſt to welt. 

Where Grays Inn is at preſent ſituated the capital 
meſſuage of this manor ſtood, the only part thereof 
now remaining, is the chapel. The preſent appel- 
lation was received from the noble family of Gray 
of Wilton, who became poſſeſſors thereof in the 
Reign of Edward the third. This manor was 
demiſed to certain Students of the Law, by 
that name, and was afterwards purchaſed by the 
Prior and Monks of Shene, who granted them 
a leaſe of it, for fix pounds thirtcen ſhillings 
and four pence per annum, and falling into the 
hands of Henry the VIIIth, in 1541, he con- 
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firmed the ſame to the ſtudents at the aforeſaid 


rent. 

In this Inn of Court is a neat ſquare, library 
and chapel, beſides a handſome garden and exten- 
ſive walks, where much company reſort in the 
ſummer ſeaſon. 

Charter-Houſe, or Sutton's Hoſpital. This houſe 
which is ſituate near Smithfield, was formerly a 
Priory belonging to the order of Chaſtreu or Car- 
thuſian Monks, from whence this appellation is de- 
rived. The antient monaſtery was founded by 
one Manny, in the year 1371, in honour of God 
and the Virgin Mary, by the appellation of the 
Salutation of the Mother of God. At its ſuppreſ- 
fion by Henry VIII. it was conferred upon Sir 
Thomas Audley, with whoſe only daughter 1t went 
by marriage to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and from 
him by deſcent to Thomas Earl of Suffolk, who dil- 
poſed thereof to Thomas Sutton, Eſq. Citizen and 
Girdler of London. 

King James I granted this worthy Citizen Let- 
ters Patent to eſtabliſh the ſaid hoſpital according 
to his requeſt, and the founder fitted up the houſs 


every way convenient for the reception of his pen- 


fioners and ſcholars, at a very great expence, and 
endowed it with manors and other lands, the 
amount of which at preſent is near fix thouſand 
pounds per annum. 

Ih this hoſpital eighty old penſioners are pro- 
vided with handſome apartments, and all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, except apparel, in lieu of which, 
they are allowed a gown and ſeven pounds per 
annum each. There are a number of ſcholars 
likewiſe ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of life, 
and inſtructed in the claſſics. Such of them who 


are found the moſt capable, are ſent to the univer- 


ſities, where they have an allowance of twenty 


pounds per annum each, for the term of eight years, 
and 
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and as a farther encouragement, the governors have 
nine preferments in their patronages for thoſe ſtu- 
dents who were educated in this hoſpital. Thoſe 
boys who are not adapted for claſſical learning, 
are put out apprentices to mechanical trades, and 
the ſum of forty pounds given with each of them. 

St. Fames's Clerkenwell, The moſt remarkable 
thing in this pariſh is the Church, which is part of 
the antient priory church of the monaſtery dedi- 
cated to St. James of Jeruſalem, and built by Jor- 
dan Brieſt, in the year 1100, for the reception of 
nuns, to which great numbers flocked trom all 
parts. After its diſſolution in the reign of Henry 
VIII. it became the inheritance of Sir William 
Cavendiſh, afterwards created Duke of Newcaſtle, 
who erected that ſtately ſquare brick edifice on the 
north ſide of the church, now in the poſſeſſion of 
Mr. William Gomm, an Upholiterer. A little ſouth 
eaſt of this church 1s 

St. John's Square. Where ſtood a houſe or hoſpi- 
tal, dedicated to St. John, and likewiſe founded 
by Jordan Brieſt, in 1110. In this magnificent 
fabric the Knights Hoſpitallers dwelt, who, from 
the greateſt poverty, by the profuſe liberality of 
ſimple bigots and enthuſiaſts, became ſo very rich, 
that their prior was reckoned the firſt Baron of the 
kingdom, and vied with the king for ſtate and 
grandeur. | | 

The riches and inſolence of theſe Knights, raiſed 
the antipathy of the populace to ſuch a height, 
that the rebels of Kent, headed by Wat Tyler and 
Fack Straw, ſet fire to their magnificent ſeat and 
conſumed it, which was afterwards rebuilt in a 
more ſuperb manner, in which ſtate it remained 
till the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes by Henry 
VIII. the only part of which now ſtanding is the 
ſtately ſouth gate at the lower end of the ſquare, 


called 87. John's Square. 
1 
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In Cohbam-Row, Cold Bath Fields, is the Small- 
Pox Hoſpital, where perſons of both ſexes and of 
all ages, are taken care of, both as to phyſic and 
diet, while under that calamitous diſtemper. They 
have likewiſe another hoſpital, a very handſome 
building, lately erected near Battle Bridge, for the 
inoculation of perſons for the ſmall-pox. 

As we promiſed to take particular notice of Sir 
Hugh Middleton, and of the New River Company, 
we cannot do it with more propriety than at pre- 
ſent, the New River Water-works are ſituate jn 
Spa Fields, in this pariſh, from whence the com- 

any ſupplies at this time, near forty-thouſand 

— 1 with water; for they have about that num- 
ber of tenants, ſeveral of which pay for many 
houſes. 

Various were the projects in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James I. for ſupplying the 
City of London with ſufficient quantity of water 
for domeſtic uſes. Sir Hugh Middleton, with the 
aſſiſtance of King James I. and the Mayor and 
Commonalty of London, is ſuppoſed to have ex- 
pended five hundred thouſand pounds in bringing 
this work to town : but ſo poorly did it anſwer at 
firſt, that the projector was almoſt ruined by it, 
whereupon the King, who was intitled to a moiety 
of the profits, relinquiſhed his ſhare, reſerving only 
five hundred pounds per annum out of it; and for 
above thirty years, there were not divided but 
five pounds odd money to each of the ſhares, 
which are ſeventy-two in number; and are now 
reckoned to be worth between four and five thou- 
ſand pounds each. 

By an exact menſuration of the courſe of the 
New River, taken by Henry Mills, (Surveyor to 
the Company) in the year 1723, it appeared to be 
thirty- eight miles three quarters and ſixteen poles 

in 
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in length; to which it was reduced, by the con- 
traction of its ſinuoſities, above two miles. 

The river, wherein, and over it, are forty-three 
fluices, and two hundred and fifteen bridges, is 
carried over two vales in wooden frames, or 
troughs, lincd with lead; that at Buſhill being fix 
hundred and fixty feet in length, and thirty in 
height; under which, for the paſſage of the land- 
waters, is an arch capacious enough to receive 
the greateſt cart or waggon, laden with hay or 
ſtraw; and the other, at Highbury, is in length 
four hundred and ſixty-four feet, and in height 
ſeventeen. And over and under the ſaid river, 
| beſides divers conſiderable currets of land- 
waters, a great number of brooks, rills, and 
water-courſes have their paſſage. 

As this New River is, in ſome places, wafted 
over hills and vales, ſo in others, mole-like, it 
forces its way through ſubterraneous paſſages ; 
and arriving at the place, unjuſtly called its head, 
in the neighbourhood of Iſlington, it is ingulfed 
by fifty-eight main pipes, of bores of ſeven inches; 


whereby it is conveyed into ſeveral ſtreets, lanes, + 


&c. of the City and Suburbs of London, to the 
you convenience and uſe of the inhabitants; who 
y imall leaden pipes of an half-inch bore, have 
the water brought into their houſes ; which amount 

to near forty-thouſand, who take in the ſame. 
This Corporation conſiſts of a Governor, Depu- 
ty-governor, Treaſurer, and twenty-ſix Directors : 
beſides theſe, the officers and ſervants belonging to 
this Company, are, a Clerk and his Aſſiſtant, a 
Surveyor and his Deputy; fourteen Collectors, who 
after deducting five per cent. for collecting the 
Company's rents, pay their money every Thurſday 
to the Treaſurer; fourteen Walkſmen, who have 
their ſeveral walks along the river, to prevent 
throwing in filth or infectious matter, * the 
. ame; 
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ſame; ſixteen Turn-cocks ; twelve Paviours ; twen- 
ty Borers of Pipes; beſides horſe engines for bor- 
ing of others; together with a great number of in- 
ferior ſervants and labourers. 

The work of the New River being finiſhed, and 
the water brought to the baſon, into which it 
was not admitted till the Micbaelmas following, 
in the year 1613, on which day Sir Thomas Mia- 
dleton, Brother to the Undertaker, was elected Lord 
Mayor of London for the enſuing year; who ac- 
company ing Sir Jon Swinerton, the Lord Mayor, 
attended by many of the Aldermen, Recorder, &c. 
repaired to the ſaid baſon; when a company of la- 
bourers, about ſixty in number, (handſomely ap- 
parelled, with green caps, carrying ſpades, ſhovels, 
pickaxes, and other implements of labour) pre- 
ceded by drums and trumpets, marched thrice 
round the baſon; when ſtopping before the Lord 
Mayor, &c. who were ſeated upon an eminence, 
one of the ſaid labourers addreſſed himſelf to them 
in the following lines: 
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Long have we labour'd, long deſir'd and pray'd 
For this great work's perfection: and by the ayd 
Of heav'n, and good mens wiſhes, tis at length 
Happily conquer'd by coſt, art and ſtrength. 
And after five yeeres deare expence in days, 
Travaile and paines, beſides the infinite wayes 
Of malice, envie, falſe ſuggeſtions, : 
Able to daunt the ſpirits of mighty ones 4 
In wealth and courage: This, a work fo rare, 5 
Only by one man's induſtry, coſt and care, 
Is brought to bleſt effect, ſo much withſtood ; Fr 
His onlye ayme the Cities generall good. ii 
And when (before) many unjuſt complaints, | 
Enviouſly ſeated, cauſed oft reſtraints, | pl 
Stops, and great croſſes, to our maſter's charge, 1 
And the work's hindrance, favour now at large 

Spreads 
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Spreads itſelf open to him, and commends 

To admiration, both his pains and ends. 

The King's moſt gracious love perfection draws, 
Favour {308 princes, and (from all) applauſe. 
Then, worthy Magiſtrates, to whoſe content, 
(Next to the ſtate) all this great care was bent ; 

F for the publicke good, (which grace requires) 
our loves and furtherance chiefly he defires, 
To cheriſh theſe proceedings; which may give 

Courage to ſome, that may hereafter live, 

To practiſe deedes of goodneſſe and of fame, 
And gladly light their actions by his name. 
Clarke of the work, reach me the book to ſhow 
How many arts from ſuch a labour flow. 

Firſt, here's the overſeer, this tride man, 

An ancient ſoldier, and an artizan : i 
The Clarke, next him, a mathematician. 

The maſter of the timber-work takes place 
Next after theſe ; the meaſurer, in like caſe ; 
Bricklayer, and engineer ; and after thoſe, 

The borer and the paviour. Then it ſhowes 
The labourers next ; Keeper of Amwell-head ; 
The walkers, laſt : fo all their names are read. 
Yet theſe but parcels of ſix hundred more, 

T hat (at one time) have been employed before. 
Yet theſe in ſight, and all the reſt will ſay, 

That all the weeke they had their royall pay. 


ſpring, 
So long and dearly ſought for, and now bring 
Comfort to all that love thee : loudly ſing, 
And with thy chryſtal murmurs ſtrook together, 
Bid all thy true well-wiſhers, welcome hither. 


Now for the fruits then : flow forth precious | | 


At which word, the ſluices being opened, the 
ſtream ran plantifully into the baſon, under the 


found of drums and trumpets, the diſcharge of 
| divers 
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divers chambers, and loud acclamations of the 
people. | | 

Adjoining to the New River Head is Sadler's 
Wells, a handſome brick building. This place is 
licenſed according to Act of Parliament, and the 
inſide fitted up for the entertainment of muſic, 
ſinging, dancing, tumbling, rope-dancing, &c. 
This houſe is only opened for public diverſions in 
the ſummer ſeaſon, to which great numbers of 
people flock. Though this Theatre is ſmall, it is 
notwithſtanding through the care of the preſent 
proprietor, greatly improved, and rendered ex- 
ceedingly convenient and commodious, not only 
for the ſpectators, but alſo for the ſeveral per- 
formers. f 

There are likewiſe ſeveral places for amuſement 
and entertainment, as White Conduit-houſe and Gar- 
dens. Smith's Gardens, known many years by the 
name of Dobney's Bowling-green. The Pantheon 
and Gardens; and Bagnigge-wel/s. Though theſe. 
places are deſigned for recreation, it is to be la- 
mented, that many of them have been greatly in- 
ſtrumental in corrupting our city youth, who meet 
together at night in theſe places of diſſipation, are 
often enliſted among the greateſt debauchees, and 
very few that vilit theſe nocturnal revels, but con- 
tract a vicious habit, which they never again can 
throw off, and at laſt end in their ruin. 

St. John's Wappirg. This pariſh was taken out 
of St. Mary Whitechapel, in 1615, and the fite 
thereof, together with the parts adjoining, were 
antiently within the flux of the River I hames, 
and imagined to have been imbanked about the 
year 1544. 

In this pariſh is the place of execution for pirates 
and others, who have Lon found guilty of capital 
miſdemeanors on the high ſeas; from whence it 


receives the appellation of Execution- Dock. 
St. Leo- 
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St. Leonard's Shoreditch. The church belonging 
to this pariſh is of -=_ antiquity, and is dedicated 
to St. Leonard, Biſhop of Lemoges in France; the 
addition ariſes from its ſituation, 

This was anciently a village fituated along the 
Roman highway, and denominated by the Saxons, 
Old-Sreet. This hamlet 1s * to have taken 
its name from Jane Shore, but Maitland is of 
opinion, that it owes its denomination to one of the 
predeceſſors of Sir John Sordig, or Soredich, who 
was Lord thereof in the year 1339. It name ſhews 
it to be of Saxon origin. 

Near the Well, which gave the name of Haliwe!! 
of Holywell to part of this pariſh, ſtood the priory 
of St. John Baptiſt, of Haliwell, of Benedictine 
monks, about the year 1180, which was re-edified 
by Sir Thomas Lovel, knight of the garter, in the 
reign of Henry VII. In commemoration of this 
great benefactor, the following lines were curiouſly 
printed in moſt of the glaſs windows : 


All the nunnes in Holywell, 
Pray for the ſoul of Sir Thomas Lovell. 


$A. Luke's, Old-Street. This pariſh is ſeperated 
from St. Giles's Cripplegate, to which it was for- 
merly united, and the church, which is ſituate on 
the north ſide of Old-Street, is a plain and neat 
building. This is one of the fifty new churches 
erected by Act of Parliament, and was dedicated 
to St. Luke, becauſe it happened to be conſecrated 
on the Day kept in commemoration of that Saint. 
In the antiquities of this pariſh we find, that 
Old-ftreet, or Eald:ſtreet, as denominated by the 
Saxons, was part of- the Roman military way, 
which antiently led from the weſtern (on the north 
fide of the City of London) to the eaſtern part of 
the kingdom. | 


The 
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The ancient manor of Finſbury, or Fenſbury, 
takes its name from a fenny or mooriſh ground, 
in that neigbourhood. In the year 1498, ſeveral 
gardens on the north fide of Chiſwell-ſtreet, in this 
manor, were by the order of the Mayor and Com- 
monalty of London, converted into a large field, 
COP now by the name of the Artillery Ground) 
or archers and other military citizens to exerciſe 
in, and here our preſent Artillery. Company and 
trained Bands of the City of London, perform 
their warlike manouvres. | 

St. Mary le Bonne; was formerly a village called 
Maryborne. It is ſituated in the liberty of Finſ- 
bury, manor of Tyborne, and hundred of Oſulſton. 
This pariſh, though without the Bills of Mortality, 
is ſo greatly increaſed in buildings, that they join 
to the Suburbs of London, and at preſent — a 
very extenſive part thereof. | 

The village arofe out of the ruins of that of 
Tyborne, which was left to decay, and its church 
of St. John the Evangeliſt having been robbed of 
its books; veſtments, bells, images, and other de- 
corations, was pulled down, and a new church 


erected (ſuppoſed to be the preſent) in a place 


where they had before built a chapel; and the 
ſame being dedicated to the Virgin Mary, it re- 
ceived the additional epithet of Borne from its 
vicinity to the neighbouring rk or Burn. 

The Village of Tyborne, was of great antiquity, 
for in the ſurvey. of William the „er it ap- 
peared to have given denomination to the manor 
of that name; it was ſituated on the eaſtern bank 
of the rivulet Tyborne ; near which were erected 


conduits, about the year 1738, for ſupplying the 


city with ſalubrious water. Here ſtood the Lord 
Mayor's banquetting-houſe, whither his A 
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and the Aldermen of the City of London, occa- 
ſionally repaired on horſe-back, accompanied by 
their ladies in waggons, to view the city conduits ; 
after which they were ſumptuouſly entertained in 
the ſaid banquetting-houſe. 

St. George's in the Eaſt, is ſituated near Ratcliff- 
Highway, and one of the fifty new churches built 
by Act of Parliament of the ninth of Queen Anne, 
Anno 1710, it was began in 1715, and finiſhed in 
the year 1729. : 

In this pariſh is Prince's-ſquare, in the middle of 
which 1s a Swediſh Church ; and part of that of 
Wellcloſe, which is a handſome ſquare, in the 
Tower Liberty, having a Daniſh church in the 
centre, no contemptible piece of architecture; 
the inſide is magnificent; the Altar being ele- 
gantly finiſhed, and a handſome buſt of poliſhed 
marble of the preſent King of 5 who 
viſited this place when in England. The Court- 
houſe and Tower-goal is on the ſouth ſide of this 
ſquare. 

In Farthing-fields, in this pariſh, is an hoſpital 
for the maintenance of thirty girls, who are taken 
from the pariſh ſchool, at the age of twelve years, 
and kept till they are ſixteen, where they are taught 
all manner of domeſtic work, and put out to ſer- 
vices. There was likewiſe one hundred and five 
pounds a year left, as a portion for two girls, 
educated at this ſchool; but it being neglected 
for ſome time, it was augmented to two hundred 
and ten pounds a year, which 1s paid them on 
their wedding-day, which is obliged to be on the 
firſt day of May and fifth day of November, when 
there is a ſermon preached to the memory of the 
benefactor, Mr. Rayne, | 

St. Paul Shadwell. This pariſh is greatly in- 
creaſed in houſes and inhabitants, The church 1s 
an old building, and takes its name from its de- 

| dication 
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dication to St. Paul, and its addition to its ſitua- 
tion. 

Under the ſouth wall of the church-yard, in 
Spring- ſtreet, there iſſues out a fine clear water, 
antiently denominated Chadſewell, from whence this 
pariſh es its name. 

There are two other ſprings, one in Shakeſpear's 
walk and the other in Farmer: ſtreet. 

Near to Shadwell- market are the water-works, 
which ſupply this part of the town with plenty of 
water. 

A Roman Cemetery was diſcovered about the 
year 1615, in Sun Tavern Fields, where formerly 
gravel was dug for ballaſt, wherein were found 
two coffins, one of ſtone, containing the bones 
of a man; and the other of lead, beautifully em- 
belliſhed with eſcallop-ſhells, and a crotiſter bor- 
der, contained thoſe of a woman, with two urns, 
each three feet high, placed at her head and feet, 
and at the ſide divers beautiful red earthen bot- 
tles, with a number of lachrymatories of hexagon 
and octagon forms: on each fide of the inhumed 
bones were, two ivory ſceptres of the length of 
eighteen inches each; and upon the breaſt the 
figure of a ſmall cupid, curiouſly wrought, as 
were likewiſe two pieces of jet, reſembling nails, 
of the length of three inches. 

That judicious antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, 
who made the diſcovery, 1s of opinion, that the 
perſon here interred, muſt have been the conſort 
of ſome Prince, or Roman Prætor, by the de- 
corations of the coffin, and the things therein de- 
poſited. | 

Several urns, with Roman coin, were alſo diſ- 
covered in this place, which on one fide had this 
inſcription, Imp. Pupienus Maximus. P. F. and on 
the reverſe, with hands conjoined, Patrus Senatus. 


St, Mary 
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St. Mary Whitechapel. There is nothing very 
remarkable in this pariſh, The Church indeed ap- 
pears to be of great antiquity, mention being made 
of it in the year 1329, it is ſituated on the ſouth 
fide of Whitechapel-ſtreet, in the Manor of Stepney 
and Hundred of Oſulſton, it was firſt a chapel of 
eaſe to St. Dunſtan's Stepney, (which from its ex- 
ternal appearance, ſcems to have given it the epi- 
thet of White) but at what time is unknown; it 
was originally denominated St. Mary Matfellon, 
From whence the latter appellation had its origin, 
we have no particular account; but ſome are o 
opinion, that it derived from the Hebrew or Syriac 
word Matfell, 1. e. A woman that has lately brought 
forth a ſon, therefore dedicated to Mary, delivered 
of Son, | 
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The Bozxouch of SOUTHWARK, 


HICH is joined to the City by London, 
Bridge, making the twenty-fixth ward, or 
Bridge-Ward Without, granted to the city of 
London, in 1237, and under the juriſdiction of 
the Lord-Mayor for the time being, though it has 
Juſtices and other officers of its own. 

Southwark, ſituated in the county of Surry, on 
the ſouth ſide of the river Thames, is very extenſive 
and has a vaſt number of inhabitants; the principal 
ſtreet, which is very long, is a great thoroughtare, 
and continually crouded with coaches, carriages, 
and cattle; a great trade 1s carried on in this place, 
and was it not ſo contiguous to London, it might 
with juſtice be entitled to the denomination of a 
royal city. 

As there are many buildings in this place worthy 
of obſervation, and many remarkable antiquities 


belonging to it, we ſhall therefore give a ſummary 


account of the antient and preſent ſtate of the 
borough of Southwark and places adjacent. The 
firſt building, therefore, that attracts our notice 
after we have paſſed over the bridge, is 

St. Thomas's Hoſpital. Which owes its origin to 
a fire in that neighbourhood, in the year 1207, 
which deſtroying the priory of St. Mary Overies, 
they erected an hoſpital on this ſpot for divine 
ſervice, till their monaſtery could be rebuilt. This 
hoſpital ſuffered by ſeveral great fires in 1676, 1681 
and 1689, and being afterwards found in a _—_ 
and ruinous condition, the governors ſet about 
rebuild the ſame by voluntary ſubſcription in 1693, 
whereby they not only re-edified the ancient ſtruc- 
ture but greatly enlarged it; fo that it _— 

| 1 
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ſiſted of three beautiful ſquares ; to which the go- 


vernors in 1732, added a magnificent new edifice, 


and other offices, at their own expence, 

At the entrance into the ſquare, which is on the 
north ſide, by iron gates, you aſcend up by ſteps, 
where 1s a fine door caſe, embelliſhed with two demi 
pillars and 4 jet wagga of the Ionic order; the ſquares 
are large, having a piazza, with handſome ſtone 
arches round each of them. In the firſt ſquare is a 
figure of Edward VI. the founder, and in the others 
inſcriptions ſet up to the honour of Mr. Guy, Mr. 
Frederick, and Sir Robert Clayton, the laſt of 
which-has a marble ſtatue, in full proportion, in the 
habit of lord-mayor, with a charter in his hand; 
the ſides of the pedeſtal on which this ſtatue ſtands, 
is inriched with his arms and a Latin and Engliſh 
inſcription, purporting, “ that he was a bountiful 
benefactor to this hoſpital, a juſt magiſtrate, and a 
brave defender of the liberty and religion of his 
country; who, (beſides many other inſtances of his 
charity to the poor) built the girl's ward in Chriſt's 
Hoſpital, gave firſt towards the re-building this 
houſe, ſix . pounds, and left by his will 
tuo thouſand three hundred pounds to the poor of 
it, Adjoining to this, is 

Guy's Hoſpital, Which is a moſt ſumptuous 
ſtructure, and coſt near thirty thouſand pounds 
building. 

This hoſpital was built at the ſole expence of 
Mr. Thomas Guy, formerly a bookſeller in the 
city of London, in which buſineſs and in trafficking 
with poor ſeamen for their tickets, (which they at 
that time received inſtead of pay, and through ne- 
ceſſity were obliged to part with them at thirty, 
forty, and ſometimes fifty per cent. diſcount) he 
amaſſed a prodigious wealth, with which the old 
batchelor, in the ſeventy- ſixth year of his age, began 


to build the preſent hoſpital, but dying in | the year 
17243 
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1724, in the eightieth year of his age, before the 
building was completed, he bequeathed his vaſt 
eſtate for the finiſhing and endowing it, excepting 
upwards of fifty thouſand pounds to particular per- 
ſons and other charities. In the principal ſquare of 
this building is a handſome braſs ſtatue, encloſed 
with iron rails, erected to the memory of the 
founder. 

Not far from theſe hoſpitals is St. Margaret's Hill, 
where the Town or Court-houſe 1s ſituate ; here 
formerly the pariſh church of S/. Margeret's ſtood, 
which with that of Sr. Mary Magdalen's, were united 
to the priory church of St. Mary Overie's or St. 
Saviour J. 

As this part of the Borough is in the pariſh of St. 
Saviour's, we ſhall here ſay a few words of that 
church, on which ſpot a priory of nuns anciently 
ſtood, founded by one Mary, a virgin, the owner 
of a ferry in this neighbourhood, before the erection 
of London-Bridge, wherewith ſhe endowed her new 
convent, and from its dedication to the Virgin Mary, 
and its ſouthern ſituation of London, it received the 
appellation of St. Mary Overie, that is St. Mary 
beyond the river; and though this name has been 
changed, it till retains its original name among 
numbers of people ; the monaſtery and church, as 
it at preſent appears, was rebuilt in the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV. after it had been de- 
ſtroyed by fire about the year 1207. 

On the eaſt ſide of St. Margaret's Hill, the Mar- 
ſhalſea-Priſen is ſituate, which has nothing remark- 
able, except its antiquity, which appears by the fol- 
lowing occurrence, In the year 1377, the court 
having ſhewn great partiality to a gentleman who 
had murdered a ſailor belonging to the royal navy, 
at that time aſſembled together in London by the 
lord high admiral, the duke of Lancaſter ; the 
failors, who were greatly enraged at this lenity, 


Went 
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went in a body to the Marſhalſea, broke open the 
priſon, ſeized the priſoner, murdered him on the 
ſpot, dragged his body to the gallows, hung it 
thereon, and by ſound of trumpet, returned to their 
reſpective ſhips in triumph. This priſon was like- 
wile broke open, and the priſoners releaſed by Wat 
Tyler, in the year 1381. 

Leaving the Marſhalſea, you paſs St. George's 
Church, a modern ſtructure erected in 1736, oppoſite 
the weſt end thereof, anciently ſtood a magnificent 
ſtructure belonging to the Duke of Suffolk, which 
coming to Henry VIII. he erected a mint thereon, 
from which that neighbourhood took irs name, and 
was formerly an aſylum for inſolvent debtors, which 
being found to be a national grievance, it was ſup- 
preſſed. Proceeding through Blackman-ſtreet, at 
the eaſtern extremity in St. George's Fields, is 

The King's-Bench Priſon, Which has been lately 
enlarged; here priſoners are put for great debts, 
and for about twenty pounds a priſoner may pur- 
chaſe the rules, which gives them the liberty to 
walk over St. George's Fields, on the weſt ſide of 
Blackman-ſtreet to St, George's Church, and from 
thence on the eaſt ſide to the Marſhalſea. 

St. George's Fields extends as far as Lambeth, and 
contiguous 1s the aſylum, an excellent charity, for 
orphans of either ſex, where they have the principles 
of virtue inculcated in them, and are inſtructed in 


neceſſary methods to ſupport their future exiſtence - 


by induſtry ; here is a neat chapel, much frequented 
on Sundays by genteel people. 

In the new road leading trom Black-Friars Bridge, 
is the Magdalen-Houſe, a neat and commodious 


building, with a handſome chapel. This inſtitution | 


is founded to reclaim, reform and relieve thoſe un- 
happy women, who have been deluded by the ſnares 
of vile men, and who from a continuation of their 


wicked 
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wicked lives, have brought diſeaſe and miſery on 


themſelves. 

Lambeth, is of great antiquity, being denomi- 
nated Lambhythe in 1041, which ſome think is de- 
rived from Lomehithe, i. e. a dirty ſtation, or 
haven, while others are of opinion, it may be con- 
ſtrued with greater propriety Lambs Haven, from 
the owner thereof; as no part of the river leſs 
deſerves the appellation of Lomehithe than this ; but 
with humble ſubmiſſion to theſe derivators, Lambeth 
might not have been ſuch a cleanly ſpot in the time 
of Hardacnut, as within theſe latter times. 

It is uncertain what time the firſt part of the 
palace, conſiſting of the Lollards Tower, chapel, 
&c. was erected, but it is imagined to have been 
about the year 1250, when Boniface, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, was obliged privately to make his 
eſcape from the metropolis, for fear of the Londoners, 
who were greatly enraged againſt him for his mal- 
treatment of the Sub Prior and Canons of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Convent. The ſtately gate was erected 
by Reginald Pole, Cardinal and Archbiſhop ; the 
ſpacious and beautiful hall by Archbiſhop Juxon, 
1662 ; and the handſome brick building betwixt the 
hall and gate, by the Archbiſhops Sancroft and 
Tillotſon. 

In the uppermoſt of the Lollards Tower, is a 
very ſtrong room, of the length of twelve feet and 
breadth of nine ; the walls whereof are lined with 
thick elm planks (wherein are fixed eight ſtrong iron 
rings) wal the ceiling covered with thoſe of oak. 
This is faid to be the place where Archibop Chi- 
cheley, the implacable enemy and perſecutor of the 
Wickliffites and Lollards, uſed to impriſon them; 
from which priſon the Tower took its name. 


On Lambeth Wall is a ſpot of ground, containing 


an acre and nineteen poles, denominated Pedlar”s 
Acre, which has belonged to the pariſh time imme- 
X morial; 
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morial ; it is ſaid to have been given by a pedlar, 
upon condition that his portrait and that of his dog, 
be perpetually preſerved on painted glaſs in one of 
the windows in the church, which the pariſhioners 
carefully perform, in the ſouth-eaſt window of the 
middle ifle. | 

Kennineton, anciently denominated Chenintune, is 
an ancient royalty belonging to Lambeth pariſh, 
where once ſtood a royal manſion, wherein the kings 
of England uſed frequently to reſide ; and where 
Hardacnut 1s ſuppoſed to have died. 

Vau>cball Gardens, Which is one of the places of 
amuſement in the neighbourhood of London, and to 
which great numbers of pcople reſort in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, has ſuch a cluſter of beauties, and is ſuch an 
agreeable ſpot, that the ableſt pen cannot give a de- 
{cription equal to the delight and pleaſure the eye 
receives in a walk in theſe enchanting gardens. 

The firſt beauty that ſtrikes the ſpectator on his 
entrance, 1s a gravel walk about nine huadred feet 
long, ſhaded by lofty trees on each ſide, at the ex- 
tremity of which 1s a fine view of the adjacent mea- 
dows, and a grand Gothic obeliſk which. terminates 
the proſpect. 

In the middle of the grove, which is on the right 
of this walk, is the Orcheſtra, in which is a very 
fine organ, with places for the vocal and inſtru- 
mental performers, from whence they can be di- 
ſtinctly heard by the ſurrounding company below. 

The quadrangle formed by the walk around the 
orcheſtra, is ſpacious and convenient; the ſides are 
adorned with pavilions, in moſt of which are pic- 
tures painted from the deſigns of Mr. Hayman and 
Hogarth. In theſe walks the company are ſheltered 
from the weather, by an elegant canopy, over elip- 
tic arches, with handſome feſtoons of flowers paint- 
ed on each ſide. At the angles, the canopy breaks 
into a temple, over which, in the centre, is 3 * 
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bf ſingular conſtruction, highly pleaſing from its 
elegant ſimplicity. It is ſupported by Doric co- 
lumns and pilaſters, before which hangs a grand 
curtain, with feſtoons. In the grand pavilion are 
four pictures, the ſubjects are taken from Shakeſ- 
peare, and maſterly painted by Mr. Hayman. 

The pavilions continue in a ſweep, to a beauti- 
ful piazza and a colonade five hundred feet in 
length, in the form of a ſemi-cirele, which leads to a 
ſweep of pavilions that terminate in the grand 
walk. | 

There are, beſides theſe ſeveral noble viſtas of 
very lofty trees, where three ſpaces between each 
are filled up with neat hedges, and each fide planted 
with flowers and ſhrubs, which give a delightful 
fragrance, | 

At the end of one of the gravel walks is an elegant 
tranſparent painting, the ſubject of which is alle- 
gorical ; the principal figure repreſents liberality 
ſtanding at the portico of her temple, attended by a 
lion; ſhe is reſpectfully approached by Comus, 
while mirth and her companions join in feſtive 
dance round the ſtatue of plenty, In the ſky is the 
inſcription of the word © Gratitude”, which is ſup- 
ported by three cherubs, and in the back ground 


the cathedral of St. Paul is placed. At each end of 


another walk is a beautiful painting: one is a build- 


ing, with a ſcaffold and ladder before it; the other 


is a view in a Chineſe garden, 

In the area before the ſemi-circle, ſtands lofty 
trees; where is a beautiful marble ſtatue of Mr. 
Handel, playing upon a lyre, in the character of 
Orpheus; and another of Milton, erected on a rock 
almoſt ſurrounded with buſhes ; in a ſweet lawn ad- 
joining to the garden, as if liſtening to muſic ariſing, 
from the ground, 

On the left of the grand walk, turning under the 
range of Gothic pavilions, is the rotunda, —_— 

dt 
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fitted up with the greateſt taſte and elegance, where 


the company aſſemble in cold or rainy weather; this 
room is one hundred and ſeventy feet in diameter, 
with an arched and elliptic roof, in which are two 
ſmall ſingular Cupola's, adorned with paintings; 
Apollo, Pan, and the muſes are in one; and Nep- 
tune, with the ſea-nymphs in the other. In the 
center hangs a magnificent chandelier, eleven feet 
in diameter, containing ſeventy-two lamps in three 
rows. 
Between ten three quarter columns adjoining to 
the walls, are four capital paintings by Hayman; 
the firſt repreſents the ſurrender of Montreal, in 
Canada, to the Britiſh army, commanded by Ge- 
neral Amherſt; on a commemorating ſtone, at one 
corner of the piece, is this inſcription ; © Power 
exerted ; Conqueſt obtained; Mercy ſhewn ! 1760.“ 
The ſecond repreſents Britannia holding a medal- 
lion. of his preſent majeſty in her hand, and fitting 
on the right hand of Neptune, in his chariot drawn 
by ſea-horſes, who ſeems to partake in the triumph, 
for the defeat of the French fleet (repreſented on the 
back ground) by Sir Edward Hawke, Nov. 10, 
1759. £4.00 
"5 he third repreſents Lord Clive receiving the 
homage of the Nabob ; and the fourth, Britannia 
diſtributing laurels to Lord Granby, Lord Albe- 
marle, Lord Townſhend, and the Colonels Monck- 
ton, Coote, &c. , 
There are allo the pictures of their preſent Ma- 
es. 
K- entertainment conſiſts of vocal and inſtru- 
mental muſic, which begins at fix o'clock in the 
evening, and the ſongs are regularly performed at 
—_ intervals, by eminent voices of both ſexes, 
for about four hours; at nine o'clock the company 
are ſummoned by the ringing of a bell, to a curious 
piece of machinery in a hollow, on the inſide of one 
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of the hedges, near the entrance into one of the 
viſtas; by drawing up a curtain, a fine landſca 
is ſhewn, illuminated by concealed lights, in which, 
the principal object that ſtrikes the eye, is a caſcade 
or water fall. The exact appearance of water is ſeen 
flowing down a declivity, and turning the wheel of 
a mill, it riſes up in a foam at bottom, and glides 
away ; the vocal performance generally ends about 
ten o'clock, though the muſic ſometimes keep play- 
ing a longer time. | 

In the different pavilions are ſeats and tables, and 
the company may be regaled with whatever they 
chuſe in the moſt elegant manner; and when it 

ows dark, the gardens are illuminated with near 
two thouſand lamps, the reſplendency of which 
among the trees, the ſweet odour of the ſhrubs and 
flowers, the multiplicity of company ; and above 
all the raviſhing harmony that 1s conſtantly inſpired 
by the inſtrumental muſic in the orcheſtra, is im- 
poſſible to be conceived or expreſſed intelligibly by 
words; in ſhort, it abounds with ſuch a variety of 
charms, is ſo replete with pleaſures for a romantic 


mind, that it would be endleſs to deſcribe each par- 


ticular beauty in theſe gardens, which with great 
Juſtice may be ſtiled, one of the moſt elegant places 
of pleaſure and recreation in the whole world. 

In Newton, or Newington, is nothing very parti- 
cular, except the alms-houſes belonging to the com- 
pany of fiſhmongers, we ſhall therefore now return ta 
St. Saviour's pariſh, wherein on the ſouthern bank of 
the river Thames 1s. 

The Bankjide, remarkable for its being anciently 
a very notorious place, the ſtews or licenſed bawdy- 
houſes being ſeated here, the firſt mention of which 
is in Henry the Second's reign, in the year 1162, 
where they were eighteen in number, under the ju- 


riſdiction of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, wherefore 
they were commonly called Wincheſter geeſe. 
If 
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If the orders and regulations were not ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, they had ſeveral penalties inflicted on then, 
and for the better ſecuring all perſons guilty of any 
crimes in this diſtrict, a priſon was erected called the 
Clink, which is {fill in being. Theſo ſtews were en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed by proclamation of Henry VIII. in 
1546. | 

" Rotherbithe, originally known by the Saxon name 
of Rederhitha, in the reign of Henry I. This pariſh 
1s in the manor of Bermoridſey, by the ſide of the 
river of Thames, where are a great number of docks 
for ſhip-building, and others. 

We ſhall now take our farewell of the Borough of 
Southwark, which being in the county of Surry, we 
ſhould not have deſcribed it in this part of our work, 
had it not been ſo cloſely connected by its buildings, 
laws and trade, to the city of London ; that a de- 
ſcription of the one without the other would have 
had but a maimed appearance, and been an unpar- 
donable omiſſion ; therefore re-crofling London- 
Bridge, we again enter the city, which though ſeated 
in the county of Middleſex, we have given a ſeparate 
and diſtin& account of, and (we flatter ourlelves) 
without having detained the reader by any ſuper- 
fluous detail, or omitted any remarkables that were 
worthy his notice and obſervation. 

The towns and villages around London are all in 
ſome meaſure benefited by it; and their neighbour- 
hood to the city being ſo convenient, has been the 
occaſion of many handſome edifices to be erected; 
thoſe in Middleſex are the firſt we ſhall take notice 
of, after having primarily given a ſhort general de- 


ſcription of that county. 


MIDDLESEX, 
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12 its name from its being ſituated in the 
niiddle of the kingdoms of the Eaſt, Weſt, 
and South Saxons, it is divided from Surry, on 
the ſouth, by the Thames; from Eſſex, on the eaſt, 
by the river Lea; from Buckinghamſhire, on the 
welt, by the river Coln, and the Shire-ditch ; and 
on the north by Hertfordſhire. It is divided into 
fix hundreds, and two liberties, containing ſeventy- 
three pariſhes, beſides chapels of eaſe, meetings, 
&c. It has five market-towns, incluſive of London 
and Weſtminſter, all under the juriſdiction of the 
Biſhop of London, excepting ſome few peculiars. 
The length of this county is not above twenty-one 
miles, ſcarce fifteen in breadth, and not eighty 
miles in circumference. Its area is computed at 
two hundred and ninety-eight ſquare miles, or two 
hundred and forty-ſeven thouſand acres. The air 
is accounted ſweet and wholeſome, and the land, 
which 1s greatly enriched by the compoſt from the 
metropolis, is allowed to be very fruitful, and to 
bear excellent corn. 

This county gives title of Earl to the eldeſt fon 
of the Duke of Dorſet. It is remarkable, that the 
Sheriffs of all other counties except this, are ap- 
py by the King. The ſheriff of this ſhire was, 

y a charter of king John, in the firſt of his reign, 
conſtituted by the lord mayor of London, and ac- 
countable to the ſaid city for all matters appertain- 
ing to his office, But now the ſheriffs of London 
and Middleſex are choſen on Midſummer-day by 


the liverymen of London, but are not ſworn in nor 
enter 
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enter into their office till Michaelmas- eve, and two 
days after are preſented at the Exchequer court in 
Weſtminſter-hall, by the lord-mayor and aldermen. 
The fine for not ſerving this office is four hundred 

unds to the city, and thirteen pounds ſix ſnil- 
lings and eight pence, to the miniſters of the pri- 
ſons, unleſs he ſwears himſelf not worth ten thou- 
ſand pounds. 

The firſt excurſion we ſhall make in this county 
will be to the eaſtern villages thereof. Leaving 
Whitechapel therefore, and proceeding along Mile- 
end road, are ſeveral remarkable Hoſpitals and 
Alms-houſes. The firſt is the hoſpital of the cor- 

oration of the Trinity-houſe, founded in 1695. 

his is a very fair and handſome building of brick 
and ſtone, fronting the road, adorned with pedi- 
ments, under them the king's arms, and a croſs 
between four ſhips under jail. The entrance is 
graceful, and on each fide are two rows of apart- 
ments, one ſtory high, and twenty- eight in number, 
for the accommodation of twenty-eight decayed or 
antient ſea- men, who have been maſters of ſhips, 
or pilots, or their widows, each of whom receive 
ſixtcen ſhillings every month, twenty ſhillings a 
| year for coals, and a gown every ſecond year. This 
hoſpital was erected by the money of the Ballaſt 
Office, Light-houſes, buoys, beacons, &c. belong- 
ing, by Act of Parliament, to the corporation, who 
perform extraordinary charities therewith, relieving 
monthly, poor marinere, widows and orphans, in 

eat numbers. 

Here are likewiſe ſeveral other alms-houſes, as 
Drapers, Skinners, Vintners, &c. but the moſt 
beautiful ſtructure of them all is, the Alms-houſe, 
School and Chapel, erected .by the Drapers com- 
pany in 1736, purſuant to a will of Francis Ban- 
croft, who having been many years one of the 
Lord Mayor's Officers, obtained a vaſt fum of 

| 5 | money, 
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money, viis. et Modis, both from poor and rich, 
but was ſo univerſally deſpiſed, that when his body 
was carried to St. Helen's to be buried, the bells 
were rung for joy: by his will, dated 1727, he 
bequeathed twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds to the 
Drapers company for the above purpoſe; wherein 
were to be maintained twenty-four Alms-men, and 
one hundred poor boys: two: maſters to have a 
ſalary of thirty pounds a year each, and two houles 
to dwell in; the alms-men to have eight pounds 
a year each, and half a chaldron of coals, with a 

wn of baize every third year. The ſchool-boys 

ould be cloathed as well as. taught ; that twenty 
pounds a. year ſhould be expended in coals and 
candles for the maſter and ſchool, beſides a ſuffi- 
cient allowance for books, paper, pens, and ink. 
The boys, while at ſchool, to go with the alms-men 
to two half-yearly ſermons, (for which he left three 
pounds ten ſhillings) to be preached at St. Helen's, 
or Michael's, Cornhill, in memory of this founda- 
tion, and when apprenticed to have four pounds 
given with each, but if to ſeryice, only two pounds 
ten ſhillings to buy cloaths. 

Along the road, and at Bow by Stratford, and at 
Bromley, are many very good, houſes, the ſeats of 
merchants and others. Theſe villages are on the 
confines of this county, next to Eſſex. The firſt 
takes its name from the ſtone arches of the bridge 
built over the river Lea, by order of Maud, con- 
fort to Henry I. who had narrowly eſcaped drown- 
ing as ſhe paſſed it at Oldford, a Hamlet belonging 
to Stepney, 98 

Bromley takes its derivation from the Saxon 
Brom Lear, i. e. Broomfield, as it formerly abound- 
ed in broom; it is but a ſmall village, in which 
was anciently a monaſtery, on the fite of which, 
the manor houſe, called Bromley-hall, which is a 
very noble ſtructure, * erected by Sir John 2 

art. 
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Bart. a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms at the reſtora- 
tion, and buried there. To the north of this vil- 


is 

Hactney, through the marſh of which the river 
Lea runs. The part next London is called Mare- 
ſtreet, the middle Church - ſtreet, and the north end 
of it Clapton; beſides the Hamlets of Darleſton 
and Shack/ewell on the weſt, and of Hummerton on 
the eaſt, The church is an old Gothic ſtructure, 
formerly called St. Auguſtine's, till the year 1660. 

This village was anciently remarkable for the 
number of ſeats of the nobihty, which occaſioned 
a mighty reſort there of perſons from the City of 
London, whereby there were ſo great a demand 
daily for hired horſes in the city, that at length all 
| horſes to be let were denominated Hackney-horſes, 
which title has been ſince communicated both to 
. coaches and chairs: although the nobility have now 
deſerted this place, yet it boaſts of being the richeſt 
village in England, and we may juſtly ſay, in the 
whole world, as it is the country retreat of t 
numbers of opulent merchants and citizens T Ee. 
don, almoſt every family here keeping their car- 


riage. | 

To the weſtward of Hackney is the Hamlet of 
Hoxton, in which is a beautiful ſquare, and an exceed- 
ingly magnificent edifice of brick and ſtone, called 
Aſke's hoſpital, erected in 1692, by the company 
of Haberdaſhers, purſuant: ro the gift of Robert 
Aſke, Eſq. one of their members, and it is ſaid to 
have coſt twelve thouſand pounds. 

This ſtructure, which has more the appearance 
of a palace than of an alms-houſe, is four hundred 
feet in length, in the front of which is a noble 
piazza, formed by ſtone columns of the Tuican or- 
der: but the middle is adorned; with columns, en- 
tablature, and pediment of the Ionic order; and 
under the pediment, in a niche, is a ſtatue of the 
| Founder, 
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Founder, who left about thirty thouſand pounds 
for the building, and for the relief of twenty poor 
members, who are to be ſingle, and for the main- 
tenance and. education of twenty poor boys, ſons of 
the decayed freemen of the company. It is always 
to be regretted, when the charitable intention of 
the founder is not gratified ; in theſe alms-houſes 
the money was ſo ſhamefully ſquandered away in 
a coſtly building, that the company were obliged 
to diſcharge the boys at firſt, but we are informed 
that the evil has been fince remedied, and they have 
reſtored the charity to its original plan. 
The firſt place of any note, after we have left 
Hoxton, is Tettenbam, which ſtands in the main 
road from London toScotland, it isan ancient manor, 
ven by Henry VIII. for ever to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's. The air in this neigbour- 
hood is very healthful, and the foil generally good, 
either for corn or graſs, being watered on the caſt 
ſide by the riyer Lea; and its church, which is a 
pretty large one for a country village, ſtands upon 
a hill, encompaſſed on the caſt north and weſt, with 
a rivulet, called the Moſel. The Croſs in this town, 
. which was once very thigh, and from whence it takes 
its name of Tottenbam High Croſs ; is ſuppoſed to 
have been erected in purſuance to a decree of the 
Church of Rome, that every pariſh ſhould ſet up 
one in the places molt, frequented, and that it was 
only repaired and adorned, and pethaps raiſed 
higher, by Edward I. becauſe the corpſe of Eleanor 
his Queen, was reſted there, in its way to London 
to be buried. r. ; 
We cannot. paſs over the three proverbs this 
town was famous for, viz. _ | 


1. © Tattenham wood is turn'd French. 
2, © You ſhall as ealily remove Tottenham 


wood. 


3. When 
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3. When Tottenham-wood is all on fire, 
* Then Tottenham: ſtreet 1 is nothing but mire. 


The origin of theſe proverbs is ſuppoſed to have 
been from the following circumſtances. In the be- 
ginning of Henry VIII. French mechanics ſwarm- 
ed in London. and the neighbouring villages, to the 
great prejudice of the natives; ſo that on May-day, 
London was up in arms. Tottenham is ſuppoſed 
to have refuſed admitting: theſe refugees at firſt, 
but afterwards to have received them, from whence 
this proverb was uſed as a reproach to the villagers, 
that Tottenham was as fooliſh as other places. 

The ſecond proverb is uſed to expreſs an impoſ- 
ſibility; for if the wood, which is at leaſt four hun- 
dred acres be removed, the hill which f is very high 
and large, muſt be carried with it. 

The "explanation of the third proverb we ſhall 
take ſrom Mr. Bedwell, who ſays it means, that 
when Tottenham-wood, — ſtands at the weſt 
end of the pariſh, has a foggy miſt hanging over it 
in the manner of ſnoke, then foul weather gene- 
rally follows. 1 

Quitting Tottenham," ad paſſing through Ed. 
menten: which has nothing enark able to ſtop our 

eſs, we come next to Ludhell, which ig a mar- 

ket town, Called in ſome records Enfen or Infen, 
from its being ſituate in fenny or mobriſh ground, 
though it has been drained greatly for many years, 
and turned into good meadow and paſture land. 
The Royal Chace, which is in this pariſn, belonged 
formerly to the Magnavils, Earls of Eſſex, then to 
the Bohuns,; but ever ſince Henry IV. married a 
daughter and coheir of the laſt Hum hry Bohur, 
it has belonged to the Duchy of Lancalter. When 
King James I. reſided at Theobalds, in this neigh- 
bourhood, (where he died) for the diverſion of 
hunting, 
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hunting, it was full of deer and other game, ſince 
which it was ſtripped of great part of its game and 
timber, and farmed out to many tenants for the 
uſe of the public. And though it has been laid 
open again, it will never perhaps appear in the 
ſtate it was, By the ſide of the chaſe is a moſt 
ſumptuous lodge for the ranger, and many ſeats of 
ſportſmen and citizens ſeated round the ſkirts of 
"i ABC | 
Southward of the chace-gate is a village, eſteem- 


ed one of the pleaſanteſt in England, called South- 


gate, it ſtands on a riſing ground, on a dry foil, and 
fas many handſome houſes belonging to citizens and 
others, the diſtance from the city being only ten 
miles, renders it extremely convenient for a country 
retreat. | 38.045 
In order to render our deſcription as regular and 
entertaining as poſſible, we ſhall croſs over a few 
miles from South-gate to Colney- hateb, and accom- 
pany our readers to London again, by a different 
road, promiſing not to detain them by the wa 
but where there is good entertainment for the mind. 
Leaving Colney- Hatch, we paſs Muſwell-hill, 
which is in the pariſh of Hornſey. Formerly, there 
was a chapel here, dedicated to Our Lady of Mu 
well, from a well there, near which was her image, 
that was reſorted to by numbers of people, on ac- 
count of lome miraculous gures faid to be performed 
„„ on iGo DE. a 
Im the teign of Queen Elizabeth, the chapel and 
mano, were both fold;to William Roe, in whoſe fa- 
mily they continued till they were parted with by 
the famous Ambaſſadar, Sir Thomas Roe, who had 
a noble, manſion here, which was afterwards Sir 
Thomas Rawlinſon's, and ther became the property 
of the Earl of Bath; but was lately converted into 
a public-houle. SPINE | 
”— To 
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To the weſt of this hill is Highgate, which de- 
rives its name from a high gate, on the hill ere&- 
ed for the convenience of paying toll, upon the 
change of the high road from Gray's-inn to Barnet, 
through that Biſhop's land. 

- Highgate being ſituate on an eminence, com- 
-mands a moſt delightful proſpect, and is ſurrounded 
'by many handſome ſeats belonging to opulent citi- 
zens and others. Mr. Bromwich's houſe deſerves 
culiar notice, and is a handſome brick edifice, 
Eared on the top of the hill, which affords the eye 
an extenſive view over the adjacent country, the 
city of London, and the hills of Surry. On the 
other ſide of the hill is Caen Mood, where the ſeat 
of the preſent Lord Mansfield is ſituated. 
» Deſcending Highgate-hill, the next village we 
come to of any note is [/ington, which is contigu- 
ous to the City of London, and nearly joined to it 
within theſe few years, by the number of houſes 
that have been erected, ſo that it might with great 
*propriety be reckoned a ſuburb of London. In 
the time of William the Conqueror this village was 
known. by. the appellation of Jledone or 1/endone, 
which plainly ſhews it to be of Saxon origin. 
The remarkables in this village, are 
Canonbury-boufe, corruptly called Canbury-bouſe, 
which is an ancient building, formerly a manor- 
houſe that belonged” to the Prior and Canons of 
St. Batbelor ew in Smithfield. It is ſeated to 


the, eaſt, of Iſlington, pn an eaſy eminence, in a 
healty ſituation, and commands delightful proſpects 
to the eaſt, north, and ſouth: 1 
The field beyond White Conduit, called the 
Reed-mote, or Six-Acre Field, from its contents, ap- 
pears to have been an ancient fortreſs incloſed with 
a rampart or ditch; this is ſuppoſed (by its form 
and manner of fortification, without outworks) to 
have been a Roman camp made uſe of by Suetonius 
| Paulinus, 
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Paulinus, the Roman general, after his retreat from 
London, from which he ſallied and routed the 
Britons ; and that which is erroneouſly called Jack 
Straw's Caſtle, in a ſquare place in the ſouth-weſt 
angle of the field, is ſuppoſed to have been the ſeat 
of the Roman Generals prætorium or tent. | 

The Church belonging to this pariſh, and dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, is a handſome modern ſtructure, 
erected in 1751, on the ſite of the old church, 
which was pulled down, as it was in a ruinous con- 
dition, and dangerous to the people that reſorted 
thereto. | 

We cannot leave this village without taking no- 

tice of Mington Spa, which deſerves to be mention- 
ed ſeparate from the other gardens of recreation in 
its neighbourhood, being not liable to the ſame 
cenſure ; as here the genteeleſt company reſort in 
the morning to drink the chalybeate waters, which 
are thought to be the ſame with thoſe of Tunbridge 
in Kent, which has given this place the appellation 
of Tunbridze Wells, Theſe waters are ſaid to be 
of great efficacy in relieving the gout, jaundice, 
ſcurvy, king's evil, and reſtoring impaired conſti- 
tutions. 
The diſpoſition of the gardens is exceedingly pret- 
dy, the walks being laid out in ſerpentine 2 
with fine lofty trees on each ſide, which meeting 
at the top, ſpreads a pleaſing gloom over the ſcene; 
exceedingly pleaſing to a perſon of a thoughtful or 
romantic turn of mind. 4; 

Quitting the town again we ſhall make an ex- 
curſion by a different road, a little more to the 
welt; and take a view of Hampſtead, called by 
Sir William Dugdale, Hamꝑſted Marſhal, which has 
ſo greatly increaſed in buildings, that it has more 
the appearance of a city than a village, 


The 
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The ſituation of . Hampſtead being fo exceeding- 
ly beautiful, and romantic, has induced numbers 
of perſons of genteel fortune, to erect many ele- 
pant ſeats around it, and it may with great juſtice, 

e termed the moſt dehghtful village of any with- 
In the ſame diſtance from the metropolis. It ſtands 
chiefly on the fide of a hill, on which there is a 
heath, with a moſt extenſive and delightful pro- 
ſpect. To the north-weſt the view ſtretches with- 
in eight miles of Northampton, as far as Hanſlip 
Riceple: to the eaſt, as far as Laindon-hill in Eſſex ; 
to the ſouth, over London, as far as Banſtead downs; 
ſouth-eaſt, to Shooter's-hills ; ſouth weſt, to Red- 
hill; and on the weſt, to Windſor caſtle, which is 
twenty miles: theſe proſpects meet with no inter- 
ruption, but due north, the view is confined with- 
in ſix miles, and we .cannot ſee any farther than 
Barnet. 

The principal inhabitants of this village have 
formed a ſplendid aſſembly for their amuſement, 

which is held at the long room, a very neat and 
handſome building, elegantly fitted up for the re- 
ception of the genteeleſt company, and indeed it is 
frequented by none but ſuch, as may be obſerved 
by the beholder at their meetings, where the com- 
pany makes a moſt brilliant appearance. The aſſem- 
ly begins at Whitſuntide and ends in Oftober, the 
meetings are only once a fortnight, at the beginning 
'and latter end of the ſeaſon ; but in the middle they 
are every week. There are two ſmall, but neat 
rooms, on each fide the entrance into the ball-room, 
where the company retire to drink tea and coffee, 
and play at cards, The ſubſcription to the aſſem- 
bly is a guinea, which will admit a gentlemari and 
two ladies into the ball-room, every other Monday, 
during the ſummer ſeaſon. The maſter of the cere- 


monies has a benefit every ſummer, when the tickets 
are 
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are five ſhillings each, and every perſon pays one ſhil- 
ling for tea, whether ſubſcriber or non-ſubſcriber. 

A ſhort road on the weſtern fide of Hampſtead, 
brings us into the main road to St Alban's, an- 
tiently the famous high road called Watling-ftreet, 
which reached from London to Shrewſbury, and fa 
on towards Wales, On this road 1s the little Mar- 
ket-town of Edgware or Edgworth, on the eaſt ſide 
of which the church ſtands. The weſt part, which 
belongs to Little Stanmore, is called Whitchurch, 

It would be highly unjuſt not to give an account 
of a moſt magniticent palace, which was built by the 
late Duke of Chandois at Cannons, where no ex- 
pence nor art were ſpared to render the building 
elegant and commodious; which we ſhall deſcribe 
in the words of anauthor of that time : The diſ- 
poſition of both the houſe and garden, diſcovers 
'the genius and grandeur of their noble maſter. 
The aſcent of the great avenue of this ſeat to the 
town, is by a fine iron gate with the duke's arms, 
and ſupporters on its ſtone pillars, with balluſtrades 
of iron, and two neat lodges in the infide. The 
avenue, which is near a mile long, and ſo wide, that 
three coaches may go abreaſt, with a large round 
baſon of water in the middle, fronts an angle of 
the houſe, by which means two of its four tronts 
appear at once, as if they were but one, and con- 
ſequently repreſents the houſe the larger; for the 
diſtance does not admit the angle in the centre to 
be ſeen: and yet, upon a nearer approach, it cre- 
ates a freſh ſurprize, to ſee the winding paſſage 
opening, as it were, a new front to view, of near a 
hundred feet in breadth. The north front is finely 
adorned with pilaſters and columns of ſtone ; and 
above every window, in each front, is an antique 
head, neatly engraved, and at the top of all the 
fronts are ſtatues as big as the life. The ſaloon is 


ſupported by marble pillars, and painted by Bet- 
2 lucci 
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lucci, as is the great ſtair-caſe, which is all of mar- 
ble. The ſteps alſo, which are twenty-two feet in 
length, are all of one piece of marble. This ſtair- 
Caſe leads to a ſuit of fix rooms, well proportioned, 
finely plaiſtered and gilt by Pargothi, and the ciel- 
ings painted by Bellucci, There is another fine 
pair of ſtairs painted by Legar, and balluſtraded to 
the top with iron, The Library is a fine ſpacious 
room, curouſly adorned with books, and ſtatues in 
wood of the ſtoning of St. Stephen, ſaid to be the 
fineſt of that ſort of engraving in the world. The 
chapel, where the Duke formerly maintained a full 
choir, and had worſhip performed with the beſt 
muſic, after the manner of the chapel- royal, is in- 
comparably neat and pretty, being all finely plaiſter- 
ed and gilt by Pargothi ; and the cieling and niches 
painted by Bellucci, There is a handſome altar. 
piece, and in an alcove above the altar, a neat or- 
gan; and over the gate, fronting the altar, there is 
a fine gallery for the Duke and his Family. In the 
windows of the chapel are alſo, finely painted, ſome 
paſſages of the hiſtory of the New Teſtament. The 
Gardens are well deſigned, by a vaſt variety, and 
the canals very large and noble. There is a ſpacious 
terrace that deſcends to a parterre, which has a row 
of gilded vaſes on pedeſtals on each fide, down to 
the great canal; and in the middle, fronting the 
canal, is a gilt gladiator. The gardens being divid- 
ed by iron balluſtrades, and not by walls, are ſeen 
all at one view from any part of them. In the 
Kitchen-garden are curious bee-hives of glaſs, and 
at the end of each of the chief avenues, there are 
neat lodgings for eight old ſerjeants of the army, 
whom the Duke took out of Chelſea College, to 
guard the whole, and perform the ſame duty at 
night, as the watchmen do in London, and to at- 
tend. his Grace to chapel on Sundays,” 

From 
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From the above deſcription, this palace appears 
to have been a moſt beautiful and coſtly ſtructure; 
and it is to be lamented, that nothing but a de- 
ſcription remains of all the beauties it was poſſeſſed 
of. The furniture and curioſities have been pub- 
licly fold by auction, and this ſuperb edifice quite 
demoliſhed. We will not enter into the cauſe of 
the fall of the unhappy founder. Certain it is he 
was a molt munificent and princely ſpirited noble- 
man, and who rather merits pity and admiration, 
than cenſure and reproach, having ſtood in the gap 
to prevent, as he hoped, the ruin of a ſociety, of 
which he was at the head. 

London is chiefly ſupplied with hay from the 
fields around, as there is ſcarcely any arable land 
intervenes between here and the metropolis. The 
teams which carry up the hay to London, bring 
back a load of dung each; which preſerves the 
ground in good beart, as the farmers term it, and 
thereby it produces conſtantly good crops. 

A little higher than Edgware, at the diſtance of 
two miles, on the right hand is an aſcent from the 
road, which leads to Buſhey-Heath, on which is a 
moſt beautiful and extenſive proſpect on every ſide z 
and returning = to the metropolis by a road ſtill 
more to the weſt, we come to Harrow on the Hill, 
the higheſt in Middleſex, which was anciently a 
macket-town, but now a village, which likewiſe 
commands a delightful proſpect, from its ſituation, 
and the church with its ſteeple 1s ſeen at a greater 
diſtance than any in this or the neighbouring coun- 
ties; here is an exceeding good ſchool, where young 
noblemen and gentlemen are educated, and annually 
a ſilver arrow is ſhot for by ſome of the ſcholars. 

About ſix miles diſtance from London to the north 
weſt, Eling is ſituated, a very pleaſant village, with 
a neat church and a muſical ring of eight bells; the 
pariſh of Eling is adorned with many — 

cats, 
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ſeats, among which is an elegant and noble edifice, 
called Gunnerſbury-Houſe, which being ſeated on an 

eaſy eminence, having a gradual deſcent towards the 
Brentford road, commands a beautiful proſpect, eſpe- 
cially from the portico in the back front, which is 
ſupported by columns, and affords a moſt delightful 
view of the city of London, the county of Surry, 
the river of Thames, and the meadows on the bor- 
ders for ſeveral miles, 

This houſe was built by Mr, Webb, ſon-in-law 
to Inigo Jones, and every part of it convinces us of 
the judgment of the architect; from a remarkable 
large hall, with a row of columns on each ſide, you 
aſcend, by a noble flight of ftairs, to a ſaloon and 
other apartments, elegantly adorned with the fineſt 
tapeſtry hangings and capital paintings; from the 
ſaloon, which is a double cube of twenty-five feet, 
adorned with capital pictures by eminent maſters, is 
the entrance to the portico already mentioned, and 
which ſituation is rendered doubly pleaſant, by its 
not being expoſed to the ſcorching beams of the ſun, 
no longer than two o'clock in the afternoon, ſo that 
a perſon may ſit here after that hour, and enjoy the 
delighful proſpect, without being incommoded by 
a ſultry heat. | 

The gardens are laid out exceedingly. plain, having 
the walls in view on every fide; from the gardens 
you aſcend to a noble terrace, by a handſome flight 
of ſtone ſteps, the upper part of which is concave, 
with grand ſtone balluſtrades on each fide, as alſo on 
the coping of the wall, the length of the houſe, 
which makes a fine appearance from the road; the 
terrace extends the whole width of the garden, whence 
you have a fine ſuryey of the neighbouring country, 
and on which you may walk dry immediately after 
the greateſt rains. This ſeat anciently belonged to 
the Trowicks, after whom the poſſeſſors were the 
Corbets, Sir John Maynard, the Earl and Counteſs 

| | Dowager 
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Dowager of Suffolk, Lord Hobart, and Henry 
Furneſe, Eſq. after whoſe death the houſe and eſtate 
were bought by her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 
Amelia, and is her ſummer reſidence, where ſhe en- 
tertained her royal nephew the King of Denmark, 
in a moſt ſumptuous and magnificent manner. 

Some miles farther, a little to the left of the north 
weſt road, is Hayes, the ſeat of the Earl of Chatham, 
and on the borders of Middleſex, is the town of 
Uxbridge, through which the main road runs. An- 
ciently this place was called Woxbridge and Ox- 
bridge, and is famous for the treaty between King 
Charles I. and the parliament, in the year 1644. 
It contains a number of houſes, placed for the moſt 
part on each ſide of a long ſtreet, which abounds 
with good inns, it being one of the chief baiting 
places on this road. The chief trade carried on in 
this town, is in meal, whereof they ſend great quan- 
tities to London; and there are a number of mills 
erected on the river Coln, which here divides this 
county from Bucks. | 

The next principal road from London is the 
weſtern, therefore leaving Hyde Park Corner, the 
firſt place that claims attention in our excurſion, is 
Kenſington Palace and Gardens. The chief entrance 
into which is in Kenſington, which was a place of 
little note till King William III. purchaſed the old 
ſeat of the Earl of Nottingham's, converted it into 
a royal palace, and enlarged it to its preſent ex- 
tent. 

The palace is an irregular ſtructure, and fronts 
the garden three ways. The gallery and cloſet of 
King William, who died here, are curiouſly con- 
trived. Queen Anne died here alſo, as did Prince 
George of Denmark, her conſort. The gardens 
reach from the great road in Kenſington town, to the 
Acton road north, more than a mile; beſides a 

| great 
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great track of ground out of Hyde Park. The 
ardens are laid out exceeding beautiful, and the 
ront of the houſe on that fide has a noble appear- 
ance. Turning your back to the houſe, you have 
a delightful view over a ſpacious green, with a 
baſon of water in the centre, down ſeveral walks on 
each fide, form'd by the breaks of lofty trees, 


which afford ſeveral beautiful perſpectives. Queen 


Mary was the firſt who defigned the laying out 
of theſe gardens. Queen Anne improved what 
her fiſter had begun, and her late Majeſty Queen 
Caroline completed them, by the additions we 
have already ſpoken of, and erected a mount with 
a chair on it that could eaſily be turned round for 
thelther from the wind. 

Theſe gardens are by his Majeſty's permiſſion 
opened publicly for company to walk in, in the 
fummer ſeaſon, when every perſon is admitted that 
is genteelly dreſt, and this is certainly one of the 
molt agreeable public walks in the neighbourhood 
of the city. The gardens are conſtantly kept in 
good order, and in the green-houſe, which is very 
beautiful, and worth obſerving, Queen Anne uſed 
to ſup when ſhe reſided in this palace in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, 

The town of Kenſington gives title of Baron to 
the Earl of Holland, who has a fine ſeat in this 
neighbourhood, called Holland-houſe, which was 
greatly improved by its late poſſeſſor, Lord Hol- 
land. 

By the ſides of this road are a great number of 
fine ſeats, and very extenſive gardeners grounds, 
eſpecially about Hammerſmith, Near which, at 
Norhbt-end, is the handſome houſe, and finely diſ- 
poſed gardens of the Earl of Hilſborough, in Ire- 
land. This pretty ſeat was deſigned and improved 


by Sir John Stanley, who had every 9 
1 | that 
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that ſtamps the character of a gentleman. Somewhat 
farther on this road, 1s | 

Brentford, A town on the little river Brent, 
where it falls into the Thames. It is divided into 
Old and New, the former on the eaſt, where the 
Thames, at low ebb, has not above three feet water 
and the latter, on the weſt, where ſtands its market- 
houſe and church, which was firſt built in the 
reign of Richard I. The place being a great tho- 
roughfare to the weſt, and lying ſo near London 
and the Thames, has a conſiderable trade, eſpecially 
in corn, both by land and water carriage. In the 
reign of King Charles I. it gave title of Earl to 
his Scots General, Patric Ruthen Earl of Forth, 
on account of his bravery in an action here, men- 
tioned by Dr. Fuller, but the honour died with 
him. On the north ſide of it is a pleaſant place, 
with ſeveral little ſeats, called the Butts, where the 
poll is always taken for Knights of the Shire. 

On the north-weſt of Brentford lies Ofterley-houſe 
and Park, formerly the ſeat of the famous parlia- 
ment-general, Sir William Waller, at preſent in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Child, an eminent Banker. This is 
a very handſome building, which has lately been 
repaired and adorned with a new front ; the water 


in the park has been greatly enlarged, and the 


whole ſeat much improved. It was originally 
built by Sir Thomas Greſham, the founder of the 
Exchange. Queen Elizabeth coming to ſee it ſoon after 
it was built ſaid that it was too big, and that it would 
have looked handſomer if it had been divided by a 
wall in the middle. Sir Thomas taking the hint, 
immediately ſent for workmen, who run up a wall 
in the night, with ſuch diſpatch and filence, that 
the Queen, when ſhe ſaw it the next morning, 
was as much ſurprized as pleaſed. The courtiers 
were equally amazed ; bur fome of them punned 
upon 
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upon it with the wit of that age, ſaying, © 77 
e cas no wonder that he ſhould change a building, 
& who had built a change.” 

On the weſt fide of Brentford, near the Thames, 
is a noble ſeat belonging to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, called Sion houſe, Here was formerly a 
nunnery erected by Henry V. and denominated 
from the Holy Mount. The preſent houſe, built 
on the ſite of its church, is a large ſquare ſtone 
building, to which, lately, a new beautiful front 
has been finiſhed, ſo that at preſent it has a moſt 
noble and elegant appearance. Here the princeſs 
Anne of Denmark reſided, at the time ſhe was out 
of favour with King William. 

At Hounſlow the road branches off to the ſouth- 
weſt, croſſing the heath at Hounſlow, which is 
very extenſive, and ſurrounded by many handſome 
houſes. This heath is remarkable for the number 
of robberies committed on it, and for being the 
place where King James II. encamped his 1 
to over- awe the City of London and his Proteſtant 
ſubjects. 

Near which, by the ſide of this road, is Han- 
worth Houſe and Park, which was antiently a royal 
ſeat. The fields round here are eſteemed ſo fruit- 
ful in corn, and that of the beſt ſort, eſpecially 
about Heſton, that Mr. Camden ſays, our Kings 
made peculiar choice of its wheat flower for their 
bread. 

At Whitton, near Hounſlow-heath, is the ſeat 
of the Duke of Argyle's, which is a handſome 
building, ſurrounded by a garden. In a fine well- 
proportioned room, on the ground floor, is a fine 
Chineſe pagoda of mother of pearl, of exquiſite 
workmanſhip, with a curious collection of china 
at the upper end. In a room adjoining to this is 
a curious collection of Butterflies and other inſets; 
beſides drawings of birds, fiſhes and fruits, colour- 


ed 
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ed and highly finiſned. On each ſide of the great 
room is a long gallery, where are all the inſtru- 
ments which the Duke uſes in his mechanical and 
chymical experiments, and along the oppoſite ſide 


are a ſet of admirable drawings. On an eminence 


in the garden is a round tower, which contains two 
rooms, one over the other. Here are ſome curious 
Chairs invented by the Duke. Alſo a Chineſe in- 
ſtrument of copper called a Gong. It is almoſt 
like a diſn, which, on being ſtruck with a ſtick, 
bound over with packthread, gives a clear, full 
and harmonious ſound, which vibrates}a long time, 
and gradually dies away. In one part of the gar- 
den is a fine collection of exotics, and from the 


mount on which the tower ſtands, being cut into 


an arch, contracts the * 3" and forms a very 
ſtriking; point of view from the fartheſt part of the 
garden. | 

We find nothing more remarkable on the weſtern 
road in Middleſex, except the market-town of 
Stanes, which ſtands on the borders of this county, 

leaſantly fituated by the Thames, over which it 
as a wooden bridge: the name of this town is 
derived from the Saxon, STana, which ſignifies a 
ſtone; becauſe here was anciently a boundary ſtone 
ſet up to mark the extent of the City of London's 
juriſdiction upon the river. This town has ſeveral 
poor inns, is well inhabited, and is a lordſhip be- 
onging to the crown. 

From Brentford a road ſtrikes off to the ſouth 
which leads to Hampton Court, to which we ſhall 
make an excurſion, as it would be an unpardonable 
omiſſion to forget it. This 1s an extreme pleaſant 
and agreeable road, paſſing through the villages of 
WIeworth, Twickenham and Teddington, which ſtands 
near the River Thames, and are crouded with ele- 
gant houſes and gardens. The Church of Twicken- 
bam merits the traveller's obſervation, which is a 

Aa | modern 
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modern building, of the Doric order, and may 
vie with any country church in England. In the 
park is a beautiful ſeat built by Mr. James Jobn- 
ſton, who was principal Secretary of State for 
Scotland. It is built exactly after the model of 
the country ſeats in Lombardy, being of two gal- 
leries, with rooms going off on each ſide. The 
front looks towards the Thames, and the gardens 
are laid out in good taſte. CEO), 

At Croſs Deep, near Twickenham, is. the ſeat of 
Mr. Hindley, known by the name of the Earl of 
Radnor's villa, the ſituation of this houſe is ad- 
mirable, having an open proſpect of the adjacent 
country, with a fine view of the river. This houſe 
1s ornamented abundantly, and the gallery which 
runs the whole length of the building, contains a 
number of paintings by eminent hands: indeed 
the rooms in general are ſmall, but they .boaſt a 
taſte and elegance, which are equalled by few of 
their ſize. 1 704912 n 
Though the gardens are not of equal fituation 
with the houſe, as there is not a ſingle view: from 
them, except that of the river, through a paſſage, 
his lordſhip cut under the road, to make: a commu- 
nication to his garden, from the fine lawn behind 
his houſe, yet the Cold Bath deſerves peculiar no- 
tice, It is a ſmall building, erected upon the 
river, with an alcove at each end; one of which 
contains the water, and is adorned with the fineſt 
ſhell-work ; and a perpetual rill of water drops 
with an agreeable murmur of many little ſtreams, 
into the Bath ; in the other alcove is a handſome 
ide-board, and the middle is a pretty ſquare room, 
adorned with pictures. This inſcription, taken 


from the ſixth ſatire of Horace, is wrote over the 
water -alcove. 


Hoc 
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« Hoc erat in votis — 3 
fHFHortus ubi, & tecto vicinus jugis aqua fons.“ 


The retreat of that eminent Poet Mr. Pape, is 
now in the 1 of Wellbore Ellis, Efq. the 
deſcription of the Garden and Grotto we ſhall give 
from his own words, in one of his letters to Mr. 
Blount. | | | 
| Let no accefs of any diſtruſt make you 
think of me differently in a cloudy day from what 
you do in the moſt ſunſhiny weather. Let the 
young ladies be aſfured l make nothing new in 
my gardens without wiſhing to ſee the print of 
their fairy ſteps in every part of them. I have 

ut the laſt hand to my works of this kind, in 
hegpily finiſhing the ſubterraneous way and 
grotto : I there found a ſpring of the cleareſt 
water which falls in a perpetual rill, that 
echoes through the cavern day and night. From 
the river Thames, you ſee through my arch 
up a walk of the wilderneſs, to a kind of open 
temple, wholly compoted of ſhells in the ruſtic 
manner; and from that diitance, under the tem- 
ple you look down through a ſloping arcade of 
trees, and ſee the ſails on the river paſſing ſuddenly 
and vaniſhing, as through a perſpective glals. 
When you ſhut the doors oi this grotto, it becomes 
on the inſtant, trom a luminous room, a Camera 
obſcura; on the walls of which all objects of the 
river, hills, woods and boats, are forming a mov- 
ing picture in their viſible radiations : and when 
you have a mind to light it up, it affords you a 
very different ſcene: it is finiſhed with ſhells in- 
terperſed with pieces of looking-glaſs in angular 
forms; and in the cieling is a ftar of the tame 
material, at which when a lamp (of an orbicuiar 
tigure of thin alabaſter) is hung in the middle, a 
thouſand rays glitter, and are reflected over the 


place. 
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place. There are connected to this grotto, by a 
narrower paſſage two porches, one towards the 
river of ſmooth ſtones full of light, and open ; the 
other toward the garden ſhaddowed with trees, 
rough with ſhells, flints, and iron ore, The bot- 
tom is paved of ſimple pebble, as is alſo the ad- 
Joining walk up the wilderneſs to the temple, in 
the natural taſte, agreeing not ill with the little 
dripping murmur, and the aquatic idea of the 
whole place. It wants nothing to complete it 
but a good ſtatue with an inſcription, like that 
beautiful antique one, which you know I am ſo 
fond of, 


fHujus Nympha loci, facri cuſtodia fontis, 
we _ dum blandz ſentio murmur aquæ. 
« Parce meum, quiſquis tangis caya marmora, 
* ſomnum | 
«© Rumpere; ſi bibas, ſibi lavere, tace, 


« Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
« And to the murmur of theſe waters Tee ; 

%% Ab ſpare ny flumbers, gently tread the cave ! 
% And drink in filence, or in ſilence lave |! 


% You'll think I have been very poetical in this 
deſcription, but it is pretty near the truth. I 
wiſh you were here to — teſtimony how little it 
owes to art, either the place itſelf, or the image 1 
give of it,” I am, &c." 

I have read this author's writings with peculiar 
pleaſure, but the two fingle lines, inſcribed on an 
obeliſk this author erected in commemoration of 
his mother, I think as deſerving of praiſe as any 
of his works, it marks that filial duty this poet 
was famed for, and pathetically expreſſes in a few 
words, the unteigned grief he felt when he loſt his 


arent. 
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„Ah! Editha, Matrum Optima. 
* Mulierum Amantiſſima, Vale 


After you have paſſed Teddington is Buſhey 


Park, the reſidence of Lord North, who is ap- 


pointed Ranger of it by his Majeſty, and at a 
{mall diſtance from it is the palace o 

Hampton Court, moſt delightfully ſituate on the 
north bank of the river Thames. This noble 
building, which is chiefly of brick, was began 
about the year 1511, by Cardinal Wolſey, and 
finiſhed on the 18th of June, 1526. When the 
politic prelate finding his oſtentation had created 


much envy*®, prudently made a preſent of it to 


King Henry VIII. who in return ſuffered him to 
live in his 3 of Richmond. The King 2 
enlarged the palace; ſo that it then conſiſted of 


five 1 courts, though at 1 _ are 
ly admired, both - 


only three, which were ſo univerſa 
by natives and foreigners, that Grotius ſpeaks 
of it in à very ſublime manner in ſome Latin 
verſes, where he declares that the confeſſion of a 
traveller, after he had viewed all the palaces in the 
world, would be 


| Ibi Regis, hic habitare Deos 
8 
There Kings, but here the Gods do dwell! 


The following deſeription of this place is given 
by Hentzner, who ſaw it in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth ; 


The edifice and furniture were exceeding ſumptuous and 
magnificent. Beſides the coltly hangings of the apartments, 
there were two hundred and eighty filk beds for the reception 
— ſtrangers, and every place ſhone with gold and filver 
plate. 


„The 
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The chief area (ſays he) is paved with ſquare 
ſtones; in its center is a fountain that throws up 
water, covered with a gilt crown, on the top of 


which is a ſtatue of Juſtice, ſupported by columns 


of black and white marble. L he chapel of this 


palace is moſt ſplendid; in which the Queen's clo- 
ſet is quitè tranſparent, having its windows of chry- 
ſtal. We were led into two chambers called the 


Preſence, or Chamber of audience, which ſhone 


with tapeſtry of gold and ſilver, and filk of diffe- 
rent colours: under the canopy of ſtate, embroi- 


dered in pearl, Vivat Henricus Oftavus : here is be- 


ſides, a ſmall chapel, richly hung with tapeſtry, 
where the Queen performs her devotions. In the 
bedchamber, the bed was covered: with very coſtly 
coverlids of ſilk. At no great diſtance. from this 
room we were ſhewn a bed, the teſter of which 


was worked by Anne Bolyn, and preſented by her 


to her huſband Henry VI:I. All the other rooms, 
being very numerous, are adorned with tapeſtry of 
gold, ſilver and velvet; in ſome of which were 
woven hiſtory pieces; in others Turkiſh and Ame- 
rican. dreſſes; all extremely natural. 

* In the hall are theſe curioſities ; a very clear 
looking-glaſs, ornamented with columns and little 
images of alabaſter; a portrait of Henry VI. bro- 
ther to Queen Elizabeth ; the true portrait of Lu- 
cretia; a picture of the battle cf Pavia; the hiſtory 
of Chriſt's paſſion, carved in mother of pearl; the 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots; the picture of 
Ferdinand, prince of Spain, and Philip his ſon; 
that of Henry VIII. under which was placed the 
Bible, curiouſly written upon parchment; an arti- 


ficial ſphere ; ſeveral muſical inſtruments. In the 


tapeſtry are repreſented negroes riding upon ele- 
phants; the bed on which Edward VI. is ſaid to 
have been born, and where his mother, Jane Sey- 
mour, dicd in childbed, In one chamber were = 

vera 
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veral exceſſive rich tapeſteries, which are hung up 
when the Queen gives audience to foreign Ambaſ- 
ſadors; there were numbers of cuſhions ornament- 
ed with gold and ſilver; many counterpanes and 
coverlids of beds lined with ermine. In ſhort, all 
the walls of the palace ſhine with gold and ſilver. 
Here is, beſides a certain cabinet called Paradiſe, 
where, beſides, that every thing glitters ſo with gold, 
ſilver and jewels, as to dazzle ones eyes, there is a 
muſical inſtrument made all of gold, except the 
ſtrings. Afterwards we were led into the gardens, 
which are moſt pleaſant.“ 

The deſcription of the palace in its preſent ſtate, 
is as follows; paſſing through a large pair of brick 
gates, adorned with the lion and unicorn, holding 
the Britiſh arms and trophies of war; you enter 
the palace yard, on each fide of which are the 
ſtables - and other out offices. The building con- 
fiſts of three courts, or quadrangles, the firſt of 
which you enter through a portal from the palace 
yard, this portal was built of brick by Cardinal 
Wolſey, but having fallen to decay, was taken 
down and rebuilt within theſe few years, pretty 
much in its antient form, Over the great gate, 
which leads to the ſecond quadrangle, is a beauti- 
ful aſtronomical clock, made by the celebrated 
Mr, Tompion, on which are curiouſly repreſented, 
the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, with the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, the various phaſes of . the moon, 
and other ornaments and indixes of Time. On the 
left hand of this quadrangle, is the great old hall, 
in which, by command of the late Queen, a theatre 
was erected wherein it was intended, that two plays 
ſhould have been acted every week, during the 
time the court continued here; but Mr. Colley 
Cibber obſerves, that only ſeven plays were per- 
formed in it, by the comedians, from Drury-lane, 
the ſummer when it was raiſed'; and one — 
| or 
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for the Duke of Lorrain, Duke of Germany. The 

top of this hall, with its large Gothic window, 
appears in the view towards the left-hand, and over 
the other buildings. On the oppoſite fide of this 
quadrangle is a ſtone colonade of fourteen columns 
and two pilaſters of the Ionic order, the columny 
in couplets, built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. From 
this you paſs into the third court, or quadrangle, 
in which are the royal apartments, built of brick 
and ſtone, by King William III. who was a great 
- admirer of this place, and made great additions to 
it. Though the beautiful Cartoons of Raphael, 
and ſome other paintings, have been removed from 
here, yet the apartments, which are noble, are ſtill 
well adorned with a great number of pictures, by 
the moſt eminent maſters, | 

Here 1s a Park and Gardens, about three miles 
in circumference, and the garden, on the ſouth fide, 
is ſunk ten feet to give a view from the apartments 
to the river. The gardens are laid out in the old 
taſte, and there are a number of. ſtatues, vaſes, gra- 
vel and green walks, and it is ſeparated from the 
park by an iron balluſtrade. 

In the year 1647, King Charles was a ſort of 
priſoner at large here, but doubting the ſincerity of 
the parliament and army, who were both at vari- 
ance at that that time; and fearing his life was in 
danger, on the 11th of November, he eſcaped to 
Titchfield Houſe. 

In the town of Hampton, is the country 
retreat of Mr. Garrick, which is hid from 
view by a high wall. It is an exceeding pleaſant 
ſpot, and the houſe fitted up with that elegance and 
taſte, in which that great genius excels, In the 
garden is the temple of Shakeſpear ; it is a brick 
building, in the form of a dome, with a handſome 
porch, ſupported by four pillars. Oppoſite to the 
entrance, in a large niche, ſtands a beautiful ſtatue 
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of the 2 as large as life, at his deſk, in a 
thoughtful attitude. This figure was carved by 
that maſterly ſculptor, Mr. Roubillac, and is like 
the reſt of his performances, inimitable. 

Marble Hill, in this neighbourhood, is the ſeat 
of the Earl of Buckingham ; formerly it belonged to 
the Counteſs of Suffolk. This neat building which 
is painted white, and ſituated on a fine lawn, open 
to the river, takes its name from its marble ap- 
pearance, having on each ſide a beautiful grove of 
cheſnut-trees, beſides a very pleaſant garden with 
two grottos, from the ſmalleſt of which there is a 
fine view of Richmond Hill. 

Mr. Barlow's houſe at Twictenbam; Horace 
Walpole's, Eſq. and Mrs. Clive's and Mrs. Pritch- 
ard's houſes at Strawberry-Hill, are delightfully 
ſituated and elegantly furniſhed: Mrs. Pritchard's 
houſe is likewiſe known by the name of Ragman's 
Caſtle, its original builder, 

The noble ſeat of the late Earl of Burlington, at 
Chiſwick, no great diſtance from Turnham-Green, 
on this road, is worth viewing; the villa erected by 
his lordſhip, after part of the old houſe was burnt 
down, is eſteemed as beautiful and elegant a build- 

ing as any in England, and we may with great 
| ;nllice ſay in Europe. The front of the houſe is 
noble, and ftrikes the eye of the ſpectator with 
pleaſure and ſurpriſe. On the ſides of a noble flight 
of ſtone ſteps, by which you aſcend to the houſe, 
are the figures of Inigo Jones and Palladio, and the 
portico is ſupported by fine fluted pillars of the 
Corinthian order, with exceeding rich cornice, frieze 
and architrave; though the front towards the gar- 
den is not ſo abundantly ornamented as the other, 
yet it has a bold and grand appearance, and the 
ſimplicity of this and the fide front, towards the 
ſerpentine river, has a — pleaſing effect. 


On 
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On each fide of the court before the front, are 
yew hedges in pannels, with terinini placed at proper 
diſtances, and the white building is finely contraſt- 
ed, by the dark ſhade of two rows of thoſe ſolemn 
evergreens, the cedars of Libanus, which are placed 
in the front; this court, which is gravelled, and 
kept always very neat, is of a proportionable ſize 
to the ſtructure, 

It will not be conſiſtent with the limits of our 
plan to deſcribe the many capital pictures and orna- 
ments that adorn the rooms of this building; the 
cielings are richly gilt and painted, and the whole 
finiſned with the utmoſt taſte and elegance, and are 
a monument of his lordſhip's ſublime fancy and 
genius. 

The gardens are alſo laid out with equal elegance. 
When you deſcend from the houſe, you enter on a 
lawn of graſs, planted with clumps of evergreen 
trees, between which are two rows of large ſtone 
vaſes; at the ends next the houſe, are two fine 
wolves in ſtone, by Mr. Sceidmaker ; at the farther 
end are two large lions, and to terminate the view, 
are three fine antique ſtatues, which were dug up in 
Adrian's garden at Rome, with ſtone ſeats, between 
each; and on the back of the ſtatues is a cloſe plan- 
tation of evergreens, which terminates the proſpect. 

On the right hand as you go from the houſe, you 
look through an open grove of foreſt-trees, to the 
orangery ; which is ſeparated from the lawn by a 
fauſſee, to ſecure the orange: trees, from being in- 
jured by perſons who arg admitted to walk in the 
garden; ſo that they are ſeen as perfectly as if the 
trees were placed on the lawn, and when the orange 
trees are in flower, the ſcent is diffuſed over the 
whole lawn, to the houſe. 

On the left hand you have an eaſy ſlope of graſs 
down to the Serpentine River, on the fide of which 
are clumps of evergreens, which make * 

| reaks 
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breaks to the eye, between which the water is ſeen ; 
and at the farther end is a peep into an incloſure, 
where is an obeliſk and a Roman temple, with 
graſs ſlopes, and a circular piece of water in the 
middle, 

Through the wilderneſs, adjoining to this lawn, 
are three firait avenues, terminated by three different 
buildings; and within the quarters are ſerpentine 
walks, through which you may walk near a mile in 
conſtant ſhade. 

On each ſide the Serpentine River are graſs walks; 
which follow the turns of the river, and on the right 
hand of the river is a building; which is the exact 
model of the portico of Covent-Garden Church; 
and on the left hand is a wilderneſs, which is laid 
out in regular walks, and over the river in the mid- 
dle part, is a Palladian bridge of wood. 

From a handſome terras, (which was raiſed by 
the earth that came out of the river) you have a 
proſpect of the adjacent country; and when the 
tide is up, you ſee the Thames, with the boats and 
barges paſſing, which moving ſcene greatly enlivens 
the proſpect. In ſhort, this garden has ſuch a ſtore 
and variety of beauties, that is not perhaps to be 
found aſſembled together in any other of the ſame 
ſize. 

From this fpot we ſhall follow the winding courſe 
of the river; in our return to the metropolis, the 
firſt plan that we ſhall ſtop to take notice of, is Fulbam, 
where the Danes encamped in 879: it is ſituated on 
the banks of the river Thames, and is only remark- 
able for its wooden bridge acroſs the river to 
Putney ; in paſſing and repaſſing which, each paſ- 
ſenger pays a toll. Here are many fine ſeats about 
this village, particularly the elegant palace of the 
Biſhop of London. 7 

The next village we reach, is Chelſea, where is a 


wooden bridge, lately erected acroſs the river to 
Batterſea, 
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Batterſea, by Lord Spencer ; every perſon likewiſe 
pays a toll on paſling and re-paſling this bridge. In 
_ Chelſea church-yard, are depoſited the remains of 
Sir Hans Sloane; the urn erected to his memory is 
worthy the obſervation of the curious ; the ſnakes 
twiſting around it, are reckoned exceedingly fine 
carved : it is placed very conſpicuous by the {ide of 
the road, and fronts the Thames ; but the moſt re- 
markable building in this village, 1s 
Chelſea Hoſpital. Which was erected in the room 
of a college, which was deſigned by King James J. 
for ſtudents. in divinity, and who were to make it 
their whole ſtudy and buſineſs to oppoſe the church 
of Rome; the hiſtorian, Mr. Cambden, was ap- 
pointed a fellow of this college, which was 'incor- 
porated by the name of King James's College; but 
not being able to raiſe ſufficient contributions to 
finiſh this building, it lay neglected, with only an 
eighth of the model built, till the Reſtoration, when 
King Charles II. gave it to the Royal Society, which 
he erected for promoting natural knowledge; but 
they did nothing to it, and conveyed it to his Ma- 
jeſty, who then began the preſent Royal Hoſpital, 
which was continued by King James II. and was 
finiſhed and furniſhed by King William and Queen 
Mary. 
| This ſtructure was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
and is one of the beſt foundations of its kind in the 
world. Before the front of the building is a large 
{quare,: with: graſs plots and gravel walks; the front 
towards the Thames is exceedingly beautiful and 
regular, with a fine gallery, ſupported by ſtone 
pillars, and handſome gardens leading to the river; 
on one ſide of the front is the chapel, and on the 
ather the hall, with a noble pavilion betwixt them. 
The two ſides, or wings, which are four ſtories high, 
are divided into wards or galleries, two in each ſtory, 
containing each twenty-ſix diſtinct apartments, = 
| maime 
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maimed and wounded ſoldiers. In the area, which 
opens to the river, is a moſt curious —_— 


Charles II. in braſs, placed upon a marble pedeſtal. 
The penſioners, which are very numerous, weur red 
coats lined with blue, perform duty as in a garriſom, 
and ate provided with cloaths, diet, cleanly _ 1 
waſhing, fire, and one day's pay in every wee 107 
their expences. Every perſon admitted muſt prove 
that he has been diſabled in the ſervice of the erown, 
or has ſerved twenty years in the king's army. The 
vaſt charges of this hoſpital are defrayed, by one 
day's pay in a year, from every officer and ſoldier, 
which amounts to an immenſe ſum, eſpecially in the 
time of war. Toh 

Near this hoſpital is the Phy/ic Garden, belonging 
to the Apothecaries Company in London; this 
garden is the moſt capital of its kind in England, and 
was brought to great perfection, under the ſkilful 
management of the late ingenious botaniſt, Mr. 
Philip Miller, F. R. S. The ground was given 
for the above purpoſe by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
and in the garden is a ſtatue of the donor, with an 
inſcription on the pedeſtal, expreſſing their gra- 
titude. . x 

In this village, not far from the hoſpital, are 
Ranelagh Gardens, a place of amuſement and diſſi- 
pation ; here is a fine rotunda, reſembling the pan- 
theon at Rome; this is a ſpacious ſtructure, having 
two rows of windows above the attie ſtory, and two 
ranges of ſeats within that will hold a thoufand 
people; the portals are extremely grand, having 
the appearance of ancient triumphal arches, and 
forty-eight boxes in a double row, with ſuitable 
pilaſters between them. In: the. middle of the am- 
phitheatre, a magnificent orcheſtra riſes to the roof, 
from which. there hangs down ſeveral great chryſtal 
branches. In the evening, when the room is illu- 
minated, the. ſpectator is ſtruck with amazement and 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure on his entrance, his mind is elevated, he 
ghinks himſelf in an enchanted palace, ſurrounded 
with all the luxury of an eaſtern court. 
I muſt here beg leave to remark, that ſo many 
places of entertainment in and about this great me- 
tropolis, are a great injury to the wealth and com- 
merce, which the citizens of London formerly prided 
themſelves. in; for the great, and thoſe born with 
5 fortunes, who require not the aid of induſtry 
for their ſupport, it may in ſome meaſure be al. 
lowed; but it is no uncommon thing to ſee the 
Citizen neglect his ſhop, leave his counter to negli- 
gent : ſervants, and appear at theſe places of diſſi- 
pation, with a bag-wig and ſword. As this is truly 
the caſe, it is pity that our Britiſh legiſlature does 
not take more natice of theſe grand evils, by check- 
ing them before they arrive at too great a height, 
and prevent the Britiſh empire from ſinking under 
an overflow of luxury, and its glorious liberty from 
being carried away by diſſipation and licentiouſneſs. 
In order to avoid confuſion in our - progreſs 
through the different counties, and to continue the 
regularity we have already proceeded with, we ſhall 
ſurvey the different counties as they are laid down in 
the Circuits, which England is divided into, which 
are ſix, Viz. 
The Home Circuit, The Norfolk Circuit, 


The Oxford Circuit, The Midland Circuit, 
The Weſtern Circuit, The Northern Circuit. 


But firſt for the Home CIR cuir, 

Which includes the following five counties: Hx ar- 
FORDSHIRE, ESSEX, KENT, SURRY, and SUSSEX, 
each of which we ſhall give the deſcription of in the 
rotation they are ſet down, and we will exert our 
utmoſt endeavours to avoid the omiſſion of any the 
moſt minute curioſity that we think of ſufficient 

f moment 
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moment to claim the notice and obſervation of the 
curious traveller and intelligent reader : we ſhall 
therefore, with as much brevity and perſpecuity as 
poſſible, trace whatever is remarkable in the county 
of Hertfordſhire. 


SS We beg leave to remind our Readers, that Mid- 
dleſex being the Seat of the 2 Court o 
Judicature, is the reaſon we bave deſcribed i 
ſeparate from the Circuits. | 


